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CRISIS OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO* 


Tue publichave reason to be obliged 
to Major Gawler for his publication of 
“ The Crisis of Waterloo.” The Ajin- 
court of modern times would otherwise 
have wanted its completest illustration. 

The events of a great battle are fre- 
quently variously represented. Where 
allis energy and expectation, and where 
many great affairs are being simulta- 
neously transacted—where so much 
depends upon an accurate descrip- 
tion of the particular position occupied 
by the several troops at each point of 
time during the conflict, and where the 
slightest deviation from strict correct- 
ness may lead to errors of so much 
moment, it is not surprising that very 
considerable diversity should prevail in 
the statements of even those remark- 
able occurrences which would seem 
altogether removed from the possibility 
of misrepresentation. 

The particular part of the action 
referred to in the pages of the Crisis, 
is that where Sir Hussey Vivian made 
the gallant charge which completed the 
rout of the enemy. Bonaparte had 
collected and concentred his masses of 
reserve—the flower of the French army, 


for a final, and, as he intended, deci- 
sive effort, when, lo! they met the 
British squadrons, and were scatter- 
ed like dust before the wind. The 
whole world has ever since been loud 
in its praises of this gallant movement ; 
and there is no country in Europe, or, 
we might almost add, the world, in 
which Sir Hussey’s name is not coupled 
with recollections of the high and the 
heroic daring which could alone have 
enabled him to accomplish so distin- 
guished a service. But, it seems, 
without any reason at all,—as Major 
Gawler, eighteen years after the battle, 
undertakes to demonstrate that the 
charge in question was not made by the 
cavalry, but by the infantry; and that 
the credit of it is not due to Sir Hussey 
Vivian, but to the gallant fellows then 
composing, and the gallant officer then 
commanding the 52nd regiment. The 
Major's statement goes to show that this 
regiment, to which he belongs, com- 
es. repelled the advance of the 

‘rench, who were, in point of fact, 
defeated when Sir Hussey charged 
them and put them to the rout, 


“ Pope came off clean with Homer; but, they say, 
Broom went before, and kindly swept the way.” 


It was not to be expected that Sir 
Hussey Vivian would tamely surrender 
the laurels which he has worn for so 


many years; and, accordingly, he has 
put in a counter-statement to that of 
Major Gawler, As it is our intention 
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to act the part of unbiassed arbitrators, 
we will content ourselves with suffering 
each of the gallant officers to speak for 
himself, and merely offer such occasi- 
onal observations as may enable the 
reader to decide between them. 

The portion of the allied position 
which was the scene of the final strug- 

le may be described as nearly the left 
half of the chord which subtends the 
angle of the two great roads, the one 
leading to Genappe, the other to Neville. 

“ It was occupied,” says Major Gaw- 
ler, “ beginning from the left, first, by 
a brigade of Brunswickers ; next by Sir 
Colin Halkett’s brigade of the 30th, 
83rd, 69th, and 73rd _ regiments; then 
Major General Maitland’s brigade of 
the Ist Guards, and lastly, projecting 
beyond it to the right, but engaged in 
the decisive contest, stood Major Ge- 
neral Adams’ brigade of the 2nd and 
8rd, 95th, the 52d and 71st regiments. 
Of these, Maitland’s and Halket’s bri- 
gades, having occupied nearly the same 
ground from the commencement of the 
action, and having been hotly engaged 
on the 16th at Quatre Bras, were now 
very much reduced and exhausted ; and 
the battalions of the 95th, not com- 

lete at first, by covering a part of the 
Font, and by losses previously sustained 
in opposing the skirmishers of La Haye 
Sainte, had become very small as com- 
pact bodies. From the want of suffici- 
ent cover from the enemies artillery, in 
the regular course of the line, the two 
centre brigades were posted consider- 
ably to the rear of those on the flanks; 
the connexion between the right of the 
Guards and the left of the 52d being 
kept up by the reserves of the 95th. 
The Duke had perceived the concen- 
tration of heavy columns to the right 
of La Belle Alliance, and to oppose a 
more solid resistance to their evidently 
approaching attack, had ordered all the 
infantry corps between the two great 
roads, to be formed from two deep into 
four deep lines. Vivian's, Grant’s, and 
the remains of the household, Ponsonby’s 
and Dornberg’s brigades of cavalry were 
at the same time brought together to the 
right centre, and posted in the hollows to 
the rear of the infantry.” 

Upon the latter part of this state- 
ment, Sir Hussey thus observes :— 

“ This is inaccurate. Grant’s and 
Dornberg’s brigades were, I believe, 
on the right, where they had been very 
much exposed, and had met with very 


heavy losses; as a proof of it, Grant 
himself had three horses killed under 
him; Lord Edward Somerset had col- 
lected the remains of his (the house- 
hold) brigade, and Sir William Pon- 
sonby’s (who had fallen) behind the 
position. The number so collected 
scarcely formed two squadrons. When 
moving from the left of the line to the 
right centre, on passing this body I 
spoke to Lord Edward, who informed 
me that these were the whole of the 
men left of those two brigades, so se- 
verely had they been engaged during 
the day. Lord Uxbridge had himself led 
my brigade from the left, (where it had 
suffered but little, having been exposed 
only to a cannonade and a distant fire 
of musketry,) and posted it immediately 
on the crest of the position, to the right 
of the road to Genappe, where the 10th 
and 18th hussars formed into line, and 
the first German hussars in reserve ; the 
left of the 18th touching nearly to the 
high road. This will give an accurate 
notion of the ground we occupied, and 
which, on the plan attached to your 
statement, I should consider as being 
on a line with and immediately behind 
that you have assigned to the Brunswickers, 
and extending to the right towards 
Hougomont.” 

This brings matters to the ee 
moment of Napoleon’s last advance, 
and the entire question at issue will de- 
pend upon the relative correctness of 
these two statements. We must ob- 
serve, that Sir Hussey confines his ob- 
servations to what passed under his own 
eye. He claims authority for nothing 
more than what was transacted within 
his own sight, or by his immediate 
orders ; and to that he is amply entitled; 
the more especially when he informs 
us that he has always “kept journals” 
of the occurrences in those campaigns 
which he has served ; and that not only 
did he enter, in his general journal, the 
events of the day of Waterloo, but, in 
a separate memorandum, he recorded 
the proceedings of the brigade under 
his orders. He also,on the morning of 
the 19th passed over the ground where 
the final conflict took place, for the 
purpose of ascertaining, with all possible 
precision, the line of advance of. his 
own brigade, and the extent of the 
victory. Sir Hussey, it will, therefore, 
be allowed on all hands, is a competent 
witness. We believe Major Gawler is 
one of the last men who could insi- 
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nuate that he is capable of bearing tes- 
timony that is not true. 

The following incident is both illus- 
trative and interesting. We extract it 
as affording confirmation to Sir Hus- 
sey’s statement relative to the position 
occupied by his brigade, and also as 
exhibiting, in a striking point of view, 
the cool and steady valour of one 
commander, and the high and chival- 
rous daring of another. 

« After having seen my brigade oc- 
cupy the position he had assigned to 
it, Lord Uxbridge left me to proceed 
to Vandeleur’s brigade, which had fol- 
lowed mine from the left of the line, 
and which his Lordship posted on the 
right and rear of mine, to act as a re- 
serve to it. Lord Uxbridge shortly 
returned to me, and finding the fire 
still heavy, and the enemy evidently in 
great force immediately in our front, he 
asked me “ whether we had not better 
advance and charge?” The smoke at 
this moment was so dense on the side 
of the hill that it was scarcely possible 
to see ten yards before us ; and, conse- 
quently, no enemy being visible, I ob- 
served, ‘that as my brigade was in 
perfect order, I thought it would be 
advisable not to hazard an attack 
whereby we might be thrown into con- 
fusion which it would be difficult to 
repair ; that if the enemy appeared on 
the crest of the hill through the smoke, 
by a sudden and unexpected charge 
on them we could, no doubt, drive 
them back.” His Lordship then dis- 
mounted from his horse, and advanced 
himself, on foot and unattended, down 
the hill, in hope to be able to see under 
the smoke, and make his own observa- 
tions. I rode down to him and begged 
him not to expose himself so; on 
which he returned, saying he agreed 
with me in thinking that I had better 
remain steady, ready to attack if the 
enemy appeared.” “I mention this 
anecdote not only as descriptive of my 
position, but in justice to Lord Ux- 
bridge. It will prove to those who 
imagine that in the management of the 
cavalry on that day he was at all in- 
cautious, (and such I know there are,) 
how little they understand his real 
character. Asa proof of his intrepi- 
dity, and the readiness with which he 
exposed himself, it is not necessary ; 
to these qualities every one does jus- 
tice.” 
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We will now return to Major Gaw- 
ler’s statement. 

“A heavy cannonade from both 
positions announced that the columns 
of attack were in movement. A bri- 
gade of guns, thirty paces in advance 
of the right of the 52d, (perhaps the 
only remaining efficient ordnance on 
this portion of the front,) disregarding 
the enemy’s artillery, played inces- 
santly, with unerring aim, on the close, 
deep, approaching masses of infantry, 
changing, as the distance diminished, 
from round shot to canister, and finally 
to double charges. The columns, as 
they neared the summit, became impati- 
ent under this destructive cannonade, 
and a furious fire of musketry opened 
in return from their front and left flanks, 
while swarms of skirmishers, rushing 
out from the hollows of La Haye Sainte, 
prolonged the attack towards the front 
of the Brunswickers. The artillery- 
men, under these close and flanking 
fires, could not long stand to their 
guns, but either lay beneath them, or 
retired behind the abrupt dip of the 
hill';—two or three brave fellows now 
and then springing up to hastily load, 
fire, and drop again behind the cover. 
In a few seconds the headmost compa- 
nies of the imperial guard, with rattling 
drums and deafening shouts of ‘ Vive 
YEmpereur, crowned the very summit 
of the position : their dead bodies, the 
next day, bore unanswerable evidence 
to the fact. The fire of the brigade of 
British guards then opened upon them, 
but they still pressed forward, and at 
the next moment, contiguous columns 
from the hollows of La Haye Sainte 
following up their skirmishers, closed 
on the front of the Brunswickers, and 
beat them back in confusion. Some 
artillery of Chasse’s Dutch brigade, 
posted near to the Genappe road, then 
came into play. The Brunswickers 
were rallied, and fronted by the Duke 
in person; but men who have once 
been turned form but a doubtful barrier 
against a still advancing enemy. The 


fate of the crisis quivered on the beam, 


The two very weakened and exhausted 
centre brigades, good as they were in 
composition, could scarcely be expected 
to stand before the overwhelming and 
principally fresh force which was des- 
perately closing on their front and left 
flanks, and in their rear was no infantry 
that could be depended upon. Mean- 
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while the 52d had remained entirely 
concealed by the abrupt reverse of the 
dip of the hill ; although so much more 
in advance than the guards that the 
head of the imperial column had nearly 
reached the prolongation of its left 
flank, at a distance from it of not more 
than one hundred yards. Until then not 
a bayonet appeared ; the. head of the 
commanding officer only, watching and 
calculating his opportunity, was visible 
above the summit. At this critical 
juncture it received the order to ad- 
vance ; and in a few paces, clearing 
the ascent, was under a furious fire 
from the long flank of the columns, 
and its left companies so closely en- 
gaged, that they had enough to do to 
old their ground, until the regiment, 
coming rapidly ‘right shoulders for- 
ward’ in line, to an angle of about 70° 
with the original position, its whole fire 
was brought to bear, full and close, 
upon the heavy masses before it. The 
7ist soon after supported the move- 
ment, and advancing obliquely to its 
left, protected the exposed right flank 
of the 52d, and opened a partial fire 
on the enemy. The headmost grena- 
diers gradually gave ground to their 
right and rear, still facing their assail- 
ants, and firing as the left of the 52d 
closed up to the spot, many of the 
latter falling among the killed and 
wounded of the imperial guard. A thick 
white smoke enveloped the contending 

arties. The 52d answered with a 
loud cheer the continuing shouts of 
‘ Vive l’Empereur,’ and pressed forward 
to charge,—still louder shouts, and 
a more rapid roll of musketry marked 
the highest effort of the energy of the 
imperial guard, and then, at once, it 
broke, and rushed in mingled confu- 
sion, not directly to its rear, but, im- 
pelled by the flank charge, obliquely, 
towards the Holland road, in the front 
of La Haye Sainte, carrying with it, in 
similar disorder, all the troops on its 
right.” 

The Major then describes an inci- 
dent, which, the reader will find by 
and by, serves to illustrate the relative 
position of Sir Hussey Vivian’s and 
Adams's brigades. A retreating party 
of the 23d light dragoons and Ist light 
dragoons of the German Legion were 
fired upon by the 52d, who mistook 
them for French. The mistake was 
not rectified until some of the foremost 
men fell almost upon the bayonets. 
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“ The front of the 52d,” proceeds the 
Major, “ was scarcely cleared of the ca- 
valry, when three field pieces, which pro- 
bably had been attached to therear of the 
columns of the imperial guard, opened 
a fire of grape, at a distance of not 
more than four hundred yards in the 
prolongation of its right flank, The 
right section wheeled up and drove 
them off, the rest of the regiment con- 
tinuing unchecked its close pursuit of 
the broken masses of the guards, until 
it had swept from right to left the whole 
Sront of attack, and its left flank was on 
the hollow in the chaussee to Genappe, in 
advance of the garden of La Haye Sainte, 
800 yards from the ground at which the 
charge commenced.” 

It was now about eight o’clock, and, 
if the above statement be true, the 
battle might be considered as decided ; 
= subsequent movements of the allies 
only serving to complete the victory. 
If the above statement be true, Sir 
Hussey Vivian and his gallant squadron 
could have had very little to do ;—they 
were only now, according to Major 
Gawler, appearing upon the summit of 
the position, while the enemy’s horse, 
foot, and artillery were retreating be- 
fore the victorious 52d. 

“ The squares of the old guard made 
no attempt to deploy ; but after opening 
a heavy fire from their front and flanks, 
as soon as the opposing line drew too 
near, with great steadiness ceased firing, 
faced to the rear, and commenced their 
retreat by word of command, the two 
right squares directly to the rear on 
right side of the chaussee, pursued by 
the 7Ist and skirmishers of the 95th. 
The left square, accompanied at first 
by the curassiers, passing obliquely to 
the left, crossed the chaussee, (which 
was crowded with fugitives,) below La 
Belle Alliance, and then hastened to- 
wards Rosomme, along the left side of 
the road, followed closely by the 52d, 
the two British regiments still in line 
four deep.” 

We have suffered Major Gawler to 
tell his own story, as we are sincerely 
desirous to do that gallant officer every 
justice. He describes himself as an 
eye-witness of the transaction which 
he narrates ; but it will occur to the 
attentive reader to suspect that he 
could not be an eye witness of what 
took place out of sight. How could 
he be an eye witness of the movements 
which were made while the 52d were 
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concealed, according to his own account, 
by the dip of the hill, above which 
nothing appeared but the head of the 
commanding officer, watching the fa- 
vourable moment for onset? Major 
Gawler was then, probably, a lieutenant, 
and his attention was, no doubt, very 
much engaged by his own men; so 
that, how keenly soever he may have 
been cognizant of what occurred im- 
mediately about himself, he could not 
have taken that bird’s eye view of the 
engagement which alone could stamp 
the authority of actual personal know- 
ledge upon his statement. 

But, we have said that the public 
have reason to be obliged to the Major 
for his publication ; and our readers 
will, we think, be of our opinion when 
they become acquainted with the beau- 
tiful as well as triumphant reply to 
which it has given rise. Sir Hussey’s 
letter is a document which will be 

rized by the future historian; and 

ajor Gawler’s name will go down to 
posterity as having given occasion to 
one of the clearest, the most authentic 
and interesting accounts of the most 
eventful moments of the battle of Wa- 
terloo. 

We believe, Major Gawler, we are 
sure, no one else will require any better 
evidence than Sir Hussey’s own word 
for the precise position which his bri- 
gade occupied during this period of 
the engagement. He is, indeed, an 

e witness, when he speaks to a fact 
like that. Taking, therefore, Major 
Gawler’s statement for the position of 
the 52d, and Sir Hussey’s for that of 
the 18th and 10th Hussars, they must 
have been nearly in line ; a fact which 
is strikingly corroborated by the little 
incident alluded to above, of the 52d 
mistaking some of the German Legion 
for the enemy. The men who thus 
unhappily found that “no enemy could 
match a friend,” passed across Sir Hus- 
sey’s front just before the fatal accident. 
This coal not ie if his ead were 
not at that moment upon the very 
summit of the position at that time 
occupied by the front rank of the allied 
army. 

The rout of the enemy is described 
as complete, when Vivian's brigade was 
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descried as “just appearing on the 
summit.” Upon this Sir Hussey re- 
marks : “ I have already observed that 
the smoke was so dense that from the 
summit of the position,—at least where 
I stood,—nothing was to be seen be- 
low it; therefore as to my brigade just 
appearing on the summit, had the fact 
been such, it could not have been seen 
from the position of the 52d as you 
have described it: but the truth is, I 
had, from the first, been formed on the 
crest of the position ;* and therefore, 
even if this were the moment of my 
advance, the “just appearing” would 
not be applicable. The circumstance, 
however, before noticed, with respect 
to the body of the 23d light dragoons 
and Germans that crossed my advance, 
fully proved the relative position, at 
the time, of the two bodies, the 52d 
regiment of foot, and the 6th brigade 
of cavalry. These dragoons had un- 
uestionably passed from the front of 
the 52d, having, probably, been carried 
away from their brigade in pursuit of 
some French cavalry, (but as to this, 
or what brought them there, I cannot 
speak.) At the moment they passed 
me, the regiments of my brigade were 
forming lines,—the 10th and 18th in 
first line, and the lst German Hussars 
in reserve ; and from this time my 
movements were constantly in advance. 
Supposing the 52d, then, to have been, 
at the period mentioned, in a line pa- 
rallel to that on which I was forming, 
it is very clear that, unless the move- 
ments of my cavalry were all at a walk, 
(which they were not,) I must, unless 
I had halted, have first reached the 
position on which the enemy’s squares 
were formed to cover the retreat, and 
long before the 52d could have done 
80.” 
So far Sir Hussey as a critic.—in 
which capacity, we have little doubt, 
Major Gawler has discovered him to 
be as formidable as he was felt on the 
day of Waterloo by the enemy. But 
we must now view him as an historian. 
And he ought to be as much obliged to 
the gallant Major as we are, for afford- 
ing him an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself by his pen, almost as much 
as he has distinguished himself by his 





*« A stronger proof of this cannot be adduced than the circumstance of man 
officers and men of the 10th Hussars having been killed and wounded whilst in line 


before the advance.” 
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sword. The few observations which 
preface his statement are truly charac- 
teristic of the man. 

“ It has often been observed, by those 
who were acquainted with our move- 
ment, that as much credit had not been 
given to it as it was entitled to; but 
having always borne in mind that, what- 
ever might Seve been done at the last, 
it was, in truth, the gallant fellows 
who, during the long and trying day, 
had defended the position, that really 
gained the victory, I have ever been 
unwilling, notwithstanding the repeated 
requests made to me to do so, to say 
one word upon the subject; and the 
statements in which my name is men- 
tioned, and the movements of the bri- 
gade, so repeatedly noticed by you, 
alone occasion my now breaking silence, 
which I feel myself bound to do in jus- 
tice to my brave compatriots.” 

Then follows the statement of Sir 
Hussey, in which the reader will not 
fail to recognize the contrast between 
the modesty with which he describes 
what passed under his own eye, and 
the caution with which he abstains from 
any confident assertions respecting what 
teok place beyond his range of vision, 
with Major Gawler’s very positive asse- 
verations respecting what he could at 
best have learned from others. 

“ On the advance being ordered, 
Lord Greenock, the Quarter-Master- 
General of the cavalry, came to me 
with directions to move to the front on 
the right of the infantry. I wheeled 
half squadrons to the right, and moving 
a short distance parallel to the position, 
again wheeled the leading half squad- 
rons to the left, and moved perpendi- 
cularly to the front. Sir Ormsby Van- 
deleur’s brigade, which had, as I have 
already stated, been posted on my right 
and rear in support, cheered as we 
passed on, At this time J heard infan- 
try advancing and drums beating on ny 
left, but the smoke was still so thic 
that I could see but little. When I 
had fully quitted the position, and was 
probably about midway to that of the 
enemy, it became clear, and several 
French columns of infantry were visible 
immediately in our front, with cavalry 
and guns formed on the flanks and 
between them. At this moment Sir 
Colin Campbell came to me from the 
Duke of Wellington, who was, I un- 
derstood, somewhere on the left, by his 
Grace’s order, he having observed that 


we were im advance of the infantry, 
and to desire me “ not to. attack before 
the infantry arrived, unless I thought 
I could break the enemy’s squares.” 
About the same moment, a severe fire 
of grape, by which several men in the 
leading squadron of the 10th were 
were killed and wounded, was directed 
at us. I observed to Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, “that as our infantry, in their 
anxiety to get on, were probably not 
in compact order, it might be danger- 
ous should the French cavalry attack 
them ; and that I thought it were better 
at once to drive off the latter, leaving 
the squares to be attacked by our in- 
fantry.” He agreed with me, and 
returned to the Duke ; and I continued 
my advance immediately afterwards, 
ordering the 10th and 18th into one 
line, and the Ist hussars into the second. 
It was whilst we were forming that the 
small body of the 23d and Germans 
passed along our front at full speed, at 
about thirty yards from us; and I well 
recollect seeing one of the French 
hussars (several of whom were hovering 
in our front) in a most inhuman manner 
ride up, and with his pistol deliberately 
blow out the brains of one of those 


men whose horse had fallen, whilst he 
was struggling to disengage himself ; 
and some of the soldiers felt so indig- 
nant at the time, that there was a groan 
of execration, and an exclamation of 
“no quarter to them!” Before the 
formation was quite completed, the 
right squadron of the 10th was attacked 
by the French cuirassiers, and lost 
many men. The brigade was at this 
time so much in advance of all the 
other troops of the British army, that 
whilst the French were firing grape at 
us, shot and spherical case were falling 
amongst us from our own guns.” (Pro 
bably from the very guns which were 
in advance of the 52d, and which Ma+ 


jor Gawler describes as changing, as 
the distance between them and the 
enemy diminished, from round shot to 
canister, and finally, to double charges.) 
“ The 10th, as soon as they were in 
line, by my order advanced, and charged 
and defeated the whole of the cavalry 
immediately in their front.” 

This is true; but it is not the whole 
truth. Sir Hussey addressed some 
words of exhortation to this gallant 
regiment, which were well calculated 
to stimulate them to the onset. The 
Prince Regent was the Colonel of the 
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10th. “ Tenth,” says Sir Hussey, “the 
eyes of England and of your Colonel 
are upon you. You see the enemy. 
You know what you have to do. 
Charge!” So encouraged and so com- 
manded, it would be strange indeed if 
the British squadrons did not do their 
duty. The narrative proceeds. 

“ After ordering the halt, I returned 
as quickly as possible to the 18th hus- 
sars, which regiment I found formed, 
and very near two of the enemy’s 
squares, on the right of which were 
some guns and cavalry. The regiment 
was in the most perfect order, and steady 
as if exercising on Hounslow Heath. 
On reaching its front I said, “ 18th, you 
will follow me.” 

Pardon us, Sir Hussey. That does 
not precisely describe what occurred. 
You said, “ 18th, J know you. I know 
that you will follow me.” It was then 
that troop sergeant Jeffs made the ex- 
clamation, “ By ——, general, any 
where : to h—l, if you will lead us.” 

This is the only phrase which we 
could wish obliterated from Sir Hus- 
sey’s classical narrative. It savours of 
vulgar and brutal blasphemy, and is 
less characteristic of a highly excited 
British soldier, than of a drunken Irish- 
man at Donnybrook fair. But, had 
the reader seen the old man, as we 
have heard him described by an eye 
witness,—had he seen old Jeffs, who 
was an admirable horseman and a 
beautiful swordsman, erect in his stir- 
Tups, with every muscle set, and his 
eye kindling with martial ardour; had 
he seen him, in the furious onset, in his 
eagerness to be forward in the melee, 
keeping as far in advance of his own 
troop as he could with any degree of 
propriety, his air and gesture seeming 
to challenge the whole hostility of the 
chosen legions of France, and saying, 
almost audibly, “stain all your swords 
on me,” he would feel, as we have felt, 
a glow of national pride at the thought 
that, at that eventful moment, we had 
many such brave defenders. 

“I then,” says Sir Hussey, “gave 
the order to charge ; and in an instant, 
with indescribable impetuosity, an at- 
tack was made on the cavalry and 
guns. Immediately before this, the 
last cannon shot I heard from the 
French during the day had been fired 
at us; from these guns many of the 
artillery men and drivers were cut 


down; and the pursuit of the cavalry 
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of the 18th was continued for a very 
considerable distance on the road to 
Genappe.” 

The reader may form some idea of 
the tremendous fire to which this gal- 
lant regiment was exposed, when we 
inform him that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harris, who was then Sir Hussey’s 
brigade major, received three musket 
balls through his body, at the same 
time that four passed through the body 
of his horse. Could such a discharge 
have proceeded from an already routed 
enemy ? : 

We have now seen an accurate des- 
eription of two of the charges which 
were so completely successful. A third 
remains to be described, and the very 
imperfect account of it which has been 
given by Major Gawler to be corrected. 
In «T * Crisis,” it is stated that— 

“On the other side of the road 
events were more varied and extensive. 
Vivian’s brigade of hussars came up 
rapidly in echellon of regiments to the 
assistance of the 71st. The cuirassiers, 
worn out as they were, and discouraged 
as they had reason to be, with much 
devotedness, fronted in the line of La 
Belle Alliance, to protect the squares 
of the old guard,—but a squadron of 
the 10th dashing at them, followed im- 
mediately by one of the 18th, they 
were dispersed in hopeless confusion. 
The compact battalions of the old 
guard were not so soon routed : a 
of the 10th having rallied, after the 
charge on the cuirassiers, found itself 
under the fire of one of the squares. 
The men fell very fast, and there was 
no alternative but instantly to retreat 
or to charge. The near approach of 
the 71st to another face of the same 
square, determined Sir Hussey Vivian 
to order the latter. The charge was 
very gallantly attempted. Major How- 
ard, who conducted it, fell upon the 
bayonets ; some of the grenadiers were 
cut down by the 10th; but even under 
such circumstances, charged home b 
the cavalry on two faces, (for the sth 
immediately followed to the assistance 
of their comrades,) and under a heavy 
fire of infantry, the veterans knew too 
well their strength, and in what their 
superiority consisted, to shrink from 
the contest ; they closed well together, 
beat off the cavalry with a very de- 
structive fire, and in spite of the ap- 
proaching infantry, made good their 
retreat,” 
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Such is Major Gawler’s statement. 
Now for Sir Hussey’s. 

“ I know nothing,” he observes, “ of 
what occurred to the 52d on the other 
side of the high road leading to Ge- 
nappe ; not a man of my brigade 
crossed it, excepting, perhaps, a few of 
the 18th hussars in pursuit; nor do I 
pretend at all to interfere with (except- 
ing to correct what appears to me to 
be an error in distance,) your statement 
as regards the attack of the 52d, imme- 
diately in advance of La Huye Sainte, 
and up to that point when you describe 
the success of the allies to have been 
established beyond a doubt. Others 
who think they have any right to put 
in a claim to having taken a part in the 
transactions described in these pages will 
probably do so. All that I have to do 
with is that part which relates to the pro- 
ceedings of my own brigade,—and here, 
I repeat, you ate in error. The charge 
of the 10th on the right I have already 
described, and also that of the 18th on 
the left. On returning from the latter, 
which had been completely successful 
in defeating the French cavalry and 
driving the artillery from their guns, 
I ordered the regiment to form, and 
went myself for the purpose of bringing 
on the Ist German hussars, which corps 
I had left in reserve. I had with me 
only an orderly dragoon, and two other 
men of the 18th. My brigade major 
had been severely wounded in the last 
attack, and my aides-de-camp had been 
despatched with orders. I found Major 
Howard, with a small body of the 10th 
which he had collected, formed within 
a short distance of a French square, 
from the fire of which he was losing 
men fast; almost at the moment of my 
arrival, a very fine and gallant youn 
soldier, Lieutenant Gunning, was Lille fb 
I observed to Major Howard, that we 
had one of two, things to do, either to 
retire a little out of fire, or to attack ; 
and at that moment, seeing a regiment 
in red advancing on my left, and calcu- 
lating on its immediately charging the 
face and angle of the square next to it, 
I ordered the 10th to advance and 
charge on the angle and face to which 
we were opposed, This was instantly 
executed with the greatest determina- 
tion. The men of the 10th charged 
home to the bayonets of the enemy, 
and a fierce conflict ensued, which con- 
tinued for some minutes. The regi- 
ment of infantry, instead, however, of 
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charging as I had expected, halted, and 
as you have stated, opened a heavy 
fire, which occasioned some loss to the 
10th, and to stop which I sent an officer 
to them, who returned informing me it 
was a regiment of the Hanoverian 
legion.— You make it out to have been 
the 7lst regiment. I cannot speak 
positively on this point; but certain it 
is, the fire of this corps, although it 
might have injured our enemies, was 
not harmless as regarded us, and in some 
degree, perhaps, contributed to prevent 
the complete success of the attack. I 
cannot say the square was broken, but 
many men were cut down in the ranks ; 
and on going over the ground the next 
morning, I saw several of the 10th and 
men of the French Guard, of which 
the square was composed, dead and 
wounded on the spot. The troops 
composing the square retired by des- 
cending into the hollow road, in front 
of which it was formed, and then pro- 
ceeding up until it reached the high 
road beyond La Belle Alliance. In 
this attack Major Howard fell at the 
head of his men, on the bayonets of 
the enemy; and a French General 
Officer, who I was afterwards told was 
Count Lobau, was made prisoner by a 
man of the 10th. With respect to the 
guns I have mentioned, as having been 
attacked by a part of the 18th in the 
charge of that regiment, I must here 
notice a circumstance, which I have 
little doubt Lieutenant-General Sir F. 
Adam will recollect, and perhaps the 
Serjeant, to whom it occurred, may 
be alive, and can corroborate what [ 
state. On returning over the ground, 
on the morning of the 19th, at three 
o’clock, “ I saw a Serjeant of the 52nd 
marking many guns with chalk, with 
the number of that regiment, and, 
amongst others, the guns through which 
the 18th hussars had charged. I asked 
him by whose orders he was doing that? 
and he replied, “ By General Adam’s, 
as they had been taken by the regiment 
to which he belonged, and which formed 
part of the General’s brigade.” I 
pointed out to the Serjeant two or three 
men of the 18th bahia oo and 
dying by these guns, and also some 
French v asivers dead and severel 

wounded by the sabre, as proof posi- 
tive of what troops had taken them. 
I subsequently called to see my friend 
Sir Frederick Adam, who was wounded 
and lying in a house in La Belle Alli- 
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ance; and in the course of conversa- 
tion mentioned the circumstance to 
him, at the same time observing, that 
as the battle had been fought by the 
whole army, so, I conceived, the guns 
were captured by the whole army ; and 
that, though, in the case in question, 
some of the troops under my orders 
had certainly been the first to pass 
through these particular guns, I, for 
one, should not think of claiming them 
as the capture of my brigade; and in 
the sentiments then expressed, he fully, 
as far as I can recollect, coincided ; 
and, I think, said, he was not aware 
of any such order having been given. 

“ I have now only to conclude this 
too long account of the three attacks 
made by my brigade, by solemnly as- 
serting, that from the time Sir Colin 
Campbell left me until the period when 
the regiment in red was seen advancing, 
and the square was attacked by the 10th, 
with the exception of the small body of 
cavalry which passed my front on the 
plain, I did not perceive a single sol- 
dier of the allied army.” 

Thus, with respect to the last 
charge, so far from being assisted, the 
cavalry were rather obstructed by the 
fire of the regiment of foot; who, 
had they advanced to the charge in 
— of the 10th, would, in all pro- 
bability, have rendered that bold move- 
ment completely successful. 

Sir Hussey Vivian vouches for nothing 
that did not pass under his own eye ; 
and from his statement, coupled with 
that of Major Gawler, who is also en- 
titled to credit for what he attests as 
an eye witness, the following inferences 
may be fairly drawn. 

Ist. That the sixth brigade of caval 
was nearer the principal point of attac 
than Adam’s brigade, when the great 
and final effort was made by the French 
army. 

2nd. That two charges were made 
by the cavalry, the one by the 10th, 
the other by the 18th, unsustained by 
any infantry, and ‘that these charges 
were completely successful. 

3rd. That a third charge was made 
by the 10th, (whose numbers were now 
considerably reduced,) upon a solid 
square of French infantry, upon which 
they advanced in the confident ex- 
pectation of being supported by an in- 
fantry regiment which had just come 
into —s within sight of the enemy, 

ox. II. 
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and that this charge very nearly suc- 
ceeded, several of the French soldiers 


having been cut down in the ranks, 
and the a being compelled to 
retreat, while the British force never 


yielded an inch of ground from the 
first moment of the onset. We will 
not here prejudge the question how 
much more successful the charge 
might have been, had the mode of at- 
tack adopted by our infantry been dif- 
ferent ; but merely observe, that it was 
not considered, by competent judges, 
the most favourable that could have 
been adopted in aid of the movement 
of the cavalry. 

4th. That the principal attack of 
the French having been thus repelled, 
they must be considered as defeated, 
and in the act of dispersion, when 
the lateral movement of the 52nd, 
which Major Gawler describes, took 
place, the effects of which may now be 
accounted for without the swpposition of 
a miracle. For nothing less could ex- 
ere the decided repulse of sixteen 

attalions of the French imperial guards 
by a single British regiment of infantry, 
under the circumstances mentioned ; 
while, if we suppose Sir Hussey’s state- 
ment to be correct, nothing is more 
conceivable, than that they should be 
able to advance, and to do very valuable 
service amongst disheartened and re- 
treating enemies. The 10th and the 
18th were as the mowers, the 52nd 
as the gleaners on that memorable field ; 
and while the one prostrated the pride 
of France, and made its chivalry bite 
the dust, the other very materially con- 
tributed to increase the advantages of 
the victory. 

But, possibly, Major Gawler may be 
laughing in his sleeve at us, for the 
serious notice we have bestowed upon 
his pages; possibly he may have in- 
tended them merely as a means of 
drawing from Sir Hussey a correct and 
authentic statement of what really took 
place. If this be so, we wish him joy 
of his stratagem; it has been com- 
pletely successful. 

While, supposing it to be seriously 
made, we must disallow the claim put 
in on behalf of the 52nd on this occa- 
sion, we cannot conclude without ob- 
serving, that it is a regiment, which, 
without a metaphor, has covered itself 
with glory. Let El Bodon speak for 
that. If, therefore, the Major has not 
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succeeded in taking from the brows of 
our gallant cavalry the wreath which 
they so well deserve to wear, let him 
console himself by reflecting that he 
belongs to a corps which has scarcel 

room for another leaf of laurel in addi- 
tion to that by which they are already 
adorned—a corps which distinguish- 
ed itself, from its very entrance upon, 
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to its exit from the theatre of war, by a 
series of brilliant services, any one of 
which would have conferred imperish- 
able renown; and which, as long as 
valour and conduct are held in any esti- 
mation, will be referred to, on several 
trying occasions, as a model by the 
British soldier. 


SUMMER RECOLLECTIONS. 


*Tis sweet—'tis sweet—the summer dream 
That haunts us in our winter hours; 
The murmur’d music of a stream, 
The voice of birds—the breath of flowers, 
And the warm breeze that lightly heaves 


The waters, and the whisp’ring 


eaves. 


There is a dream, more sadly sweet, 
When summer years of youth return; 

And hearts, that we no more may meet, 
As fondly beat, as truly burn, 

And eyes weep back to us awhile, 

The sadness of their parting smile. 


It comes, like music heard at night, 
Like dew upon the drooping flowers, 
Like morn’s first dawning to their sight 
Who — dwell in cy bowers, 
t 


To him, who 


ong hath fe 


depart 


The light of hope, and bloom of heart. 


Not yet—not yet, the summer bloom 
Of my young heart hath died away, 
There is a twilight in my gloom, 
A ling’ring smile—a farewell ray 
Of hope oad rapture, kindling yet, 


A halo from the sun that’s set! 
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SONG. 


THE POETS OF SCOTLAND. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF ORIGINAL SONGS. 


Come a’ ye Bards that climb the steep, 
Whaur high the Nine their vigils keep, 
In chorus wild, or cadence deep, 
O! whistle o’er the lave o'’t. 
Come ilka Bard o’ mirth an’ glee, 
That sings our native minstrelsie— 
Auld Scotland yet boasts twa or three, 
That whistle o’er the lave o’t. 


Come Wilson, foremost o’ the choir, 
With hand of might and soul of fire, 
Arouse your spirit-stirring lyre, 

An’ whistle o’er the lave o't. 
Blithe Shepherd by St. Mary’s Lake, 
Your mountain harp ance mair awake, 
An’ sing a sang “ for Scotland’s sake,” 

An’ whistle o’er the lave o’t. 


Come, honest Allan Cunninghame, 
Ye needna hide your face for shame, 
We're proud e’en o’ your very name, 

Sae whistle o’er the lave o't. 
Come, Malcolm, wi’ your plaintive strain, 
We like to hear your harp again— 
Your Soger-wark ayont the main— 

Gae whistle o’er the lave o’t. 


Come Tennant, ye hae jokes enow— 
And Motherwell, to Nature true— 
And Campbell, what’s become o’ you? 

O! whistle o’er the lave o’t. 
There’s Kennedy, that’s pleased us lang— 
Gray, oa oir, and Vedder strang, 
An’ Riddell, for a Southland sang, 

O! whistle o’er the lave o’t. 


Ye’ve lang had cause to glunch an’ gloom, 
Your quaich’s been gyzened sair, an’ toom, 
But tak my word—tor there’s my thoum, 
Ye’se whistle o’er the lave o’t. 
Sae clear your brow, and dight your e’en, 
Braw days for Bards will yet be seen, 
An’ Millar wi’ his “ Fairy Queen,” 
Shall whistle o’er the lave o’t. 


Sing Scotia’s bonny heights and howes, 

Her heathery braes, and broomy knowes, 

Whaur birkens wave, or burnie rows, 
O! whistle o’er the lave o’t. 

Our by-gane days we canna hit, 

We've tint half o’ our mither wit, 

But Scotland yet, is Scotland yet! 

Sae whistle o’er the lave o't. 
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“ THE LAWYER'S LAST BRIEF.” 


« For the honoured hands of AntHony Portar, Esq., these.” 


Knockearrig Park, the thirteenth day of July, in the year of Grace, 
One thousand eight hundred and thirty-three. 


My Dear ANTHONY, 

Your esteemed favour of the first 
arrived in due time, for the contents 
of which I return you my grateful ack- 
nowledgments. The last Number of 
the Magazine is very much to my taste, 
as also is the packet of doctor’s stuff ; 
I have just finished both, and find my 
digestion and — considerably im- 
proved by them. The polities are of 
the right sort, and afford me great con- 
solation in these modern times of dis- 
trust and tergiversation, as do also 
your sober, sensible stories a most agree- 
able relish to my wine and afternoon 
nap. In the other matters, especially 
verse-making, I have never myself had 
any practice, so I do not pretend to 
understand much about them ; but my 
sister Bridget, who sends you here- 
with her best regards, assures me they 
are very tender and affectionate—or 
affecting, I am not quite sure of the 
phrase. I regret to inform you that I 
am, at this present time of writing, un- 
der the discipline. and castigation of 
mine ancient enemy the gout, who jus- 
tifies his intrusion on the score of a 
cold caught while angling in the stream 
before the door, in opposition, I must 
confess, to the kind and very urgent 
remonstrances of my sister. Accord- 
ingly, I am restricted, during the day, 
to the occupation of my easy chair, as 
it is called; I know not wherefore, 
save that it is not, like its master, af- 
flicted with gout; chairs and tables 
being, in good sooth, the only quad- 
rupeds or bipeds, either, which are to 
my knowledge exempt from the many 
grievous maladies to which the legs are 
incident. By the way, my dear friend, 
I know of no greater mistake in the 
economy of animal nature than is dis- 
played in the infliction, or gift if you 
will, of those ungainly appendages, In 


the name of heaven to what purpose 
are unhappy insects, for instance, fur- 
nished with some half-score and odd 
legs, unless it be to gratify the mali- 
cious pleasure of the bloody-minded 
urchin, who plucks them from their 
bodies. Marry, my dear Anthony, 
your serpent is, in my poor judgment, 
the most enviable beast under: God's 
blessed Sun. Would you kick him on 
the shins ?—he fears you not. Would 
you tread upon his corns ?—he defies 
you; and albeit he goeth on his belly 
all the days of his life, yet what of that ? 
Does he not upholster and stuff that 
goodly member to protect it from any 
ill effects of attrision ; and so, having 
introduced, peradventure, a buffalo, or 
some such considerable wadding, he 
glides along with the gentlest and most 
pleasing deportment. But to the sub- 
ject of mine epistle. Our new clergy- 
man, who, though he takes his wine 
but poorly, and is wretchedly ignorant 
of field sports and politics, is, never- 
theless, a most exemplary and pious 
young man, and moreover, as my sister 
informs me, hath a very pretty taste 
for making poetry, took occasion a few 
nights since to lecture my nephew, 
Frank, on the waywardness and eccen- 
tricities of genius. The lad is, as you 
well know, somewhat cankered and 
wildish, and having taken the maggot 
into his head, was proceeding with 

reat heat and obstinacy to maintain 

ow it was more convenient and na- 
tural to set up his top with the right 
hand, and lash it with the left, keeping 
his right leg a little in the advance, as 
he invariably does, than to operate in 
the ordinary method pursued by other 
boys. His aunt immediately began to 
defend the boy, on the score of his 
being a genius, so our worthy friend 
found it impossible to convince him of 
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his error ; but detecting the seeds from 
which so strange a perversion had 
sprung, and knowing that if they were 
not checked in time they would shoot 
up and expand into all the oddities of 
a confirmed humourist, he began to 
admonish him on the government and 
directions of our inclinations and dis- 
position. “ There is nothing,” said he, 
addressing himself in continuation to 
us, “ there is nothing that more impe- 
ratively claims the faithful and unwea- 
rying vigilance of friends, or which 
puts their wisdom and discrimination 
more severely to the test than watch- 
ing the earlier years of what is gene- 
rally termed a genius. To discover, 
while in their germs, the characteris- 
tics of a mind which, while the body is 
yet in its infancy, begins to reflect ere 
we suspect it of doing so, and to beat 
out for itself some untrodden, and per- 
haps, erring path of thought through 
the unmeasurable fields of human spe- 
culation—to develope and bring for- 
ward all that is good, without enfeeb- 
ling it by a forced growth—to deflect 
and ‘strain to rectitude what is by na- 
ture perverse and crooked, without 
crushing the shoot or checking its vi- 
gour ; and, above all, to cut off what is 
incurably evil, without injuring the 
health of the whole plant, is, indeed, 
the office as well as the peculiar pri- 
vilege of the experienced and watch- 
ful. It is from some early ‘adopted 
perversion of thought—some unlopped 
excrescence of a too healthy and vigo- 
rous mind, which the unthinking un- 
fortunately honour and encourage as the 
eccentricity of genius, that the saddest 
failures which we see in the world, 
arise. It is from some scarce-definable, 
oe long-sapping infirmity that the good- 
iest spirits have made shipwreck in 
their palmiest hour, as the vessel that 
leaves port, to all appearance, sea- 
worthy, goes down far—far away from 
land, when the waters are all tranquil 
around her. “ Is there,” continued he, 
drawing near the tea-table where my 
sister sat—“ is there, my dear madam, 
a more dejecting sight in nature than a 
deserted garden—its fences broken— 
all its fair proportions destroyed—its 
precious flowers, either choked: with 
the noxious but still natural weeds of 
the soil, or else straggling wild beyond 
their proper limits, entangled with and 
crushing each other. Such a scene is 


to my fancy more dreary and afflicting 
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than the wilds of Africa: the one is, 
but as God left it from the begin- 
ning, desolate and untenanted ; but the 
other tells of the destruction of all that 
was once beautiful and beneficial—of 
wilful ruin or as culpable neglect. But 
the grand defect and cause of failure, 
observable in genius, and which is, in a 
great degree, attributable to itself, 
arises from the difficulty and disinclina- 
tion which the mind feels to ascertain 
the peculiar bent and sphere of its own 
powers—to define with precision the 
dimensions, as well as the quality of 
the task which its strength can accom- 
lish, and when that is discovered, 
rom the want of concentrating the full 
force of its talents, to accomplish the 
object of pursuit. Thus we see men of 
indisputably excellent abilities adopt, 
without sufficient prudence or reflec- 
tion, a course of — exceeding their 
strength, or unsuitable to their tastes, 
and so fail in a greater or less degree, 
or else applying themselves to the in- 
vestigation of too many branches of 
knowledge, at the same time, weaken 
by dividing the efficacy of their intel- 
lectual powers, and thus the flood of 
genius, -like the hundted thousand 
streams of Basra, that the poet tells of, 
when diffused and scattered through 
innumerable channels, runs sparkling 
and sportive, it is true, along each, but 
without depth—without vigour, without 
benefit to itself or others —What I 
would convey to you, Sir, Milesius,” 
said he, taking down a volume from 
the book shelf, when he perceived that 
I was confused and entangled in his 
illustrations, “ I will take leave to ex- 
plain, in the words of one of our most 
illustrious examples of early applied 
genius and untiring industry, and, 
though the language of Lord Bacon 
was directed — to every person 
proposing to himself the steady pur- 
suit of some desirable object, yet I 
think it peculiarly applicable to the 
subject on which I have been speaking. 
“ We must” says that great minister and 
interpreter of nature, ‘‘ choose betimes 
such virtuous objects as are propor- 
tioned to the means we have of pur- 
suing them, and belong particularly to 
the stations we are in, and the duties 
of those stations. We must determine 
and fz our minds in such a manner 
upon them, that the pursuit of them 
may become the dusiness, and the at- 
taiument of them the end of our 
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whole lives. Thus we shall imitate 
the great operations of nature, and not 
the feeble, slow, and imperfect opera- 
tions of art. We must not proceed in 
forming the moral character as a sta- 
tuary proceeds, in forming a statue, 
who works, sometimes on the face, 
sometimes on one part, and sometimes 
on another ; but we must proceed— 
and it is in our power to proceed, as 
nature does, in forming a flower, or 
any other of her productions, rudi- 
menta partium omnium simul parit et 
producit, she throws out altogether, 
and at once, the whole system of every 
being, and the rudiments of all the 
parts.” “I never contemplate,” said 
the curate, “ the first unaided essays 
of the youthful mind without the most 
lively and almost painful interest, and 
I cannot on such occasions, for the life 
of me, refrain from interposing my own 
little stock of experience and counsel, 
to strengthen its pinion, or direct its 
flight. I had once a very dear young 
friend, on whose heart and head na- 
ture seemed to have originally confer- 
red many of those qualifications, which, 
in time, might have rendered him an 
honoured and a noble being, but his 
youth was unblessed with the most 
precious of heaven's gifts, the unweary- 
ing and faithful vigilance of parental 
love—his passions were unrestrained— 
his sensibilities were unchastened—his 
tastes and genius were undirected, and 
suffered to run wild, wasting them- 
selves on desultory and promiscuous 
studies, useless often—sometimes even 
pernicious. I am now, Miss Bridget, 
not an old man, yet I saw that dear 
friend set out on the voyage of life, 
bearing the prayers and affections of 
many hearts that loved him, and though 
a thousand fears rose in our anxious 
breasts, still did we hope his course 
would be bright and prosperous. I lost 
sight of him for a time, but I found 
him again struggling and chafing with 
every puny impediment that obstructed 
his path, and at last, after casting him- 
self amid greater dangers, and almost 
courting with mad and reckless per- 
verseness the lashing of surge and 
storm, I beheld him Sie and sink 
with the awful conviction that he was 
shattered rather by the 7 es! of 
his own headlong speed than by the 
violence of fortune.” My sister, who 
had all along listened with surprising 
attention, was mightily concerned at 
these words of the curate, and trembled 


so exceedingly that she dropped her 
fan, and as he stooped forward into the 
light to take it off the ground, I could 
see a tear glistening in his eye. Per- 
ceiving my sister’s emotion, as he pre- 
sented to her the fan, he continued, “ I 
have thrown together a few notes of 
some of the occurrences of my friend’s 
life, while many of our conversations 
were still fresh in my recollection ; 
and, as you seem kind enough to take 
an interest in his fate, I will step across 
to my study for them.” This offer 
was, I need scarcely tell you, greedily 
accepted, by Bridget, whose kindness 
of heart hath given her a wonderful 
hunger for all tales of tenderness and 
misfortune ; and while our friend was 
away for his papers, I threw myself 
back in my afore-mentioned easy chair, 
and fixing my eyes on the armour of 
my great grandfather, old Sir Osmond 
—you remember mine ancient habitude, 
Anthony—I fell into one of mine accus- 
tomed fits of musing. I was aroused 
from my reverie, or, as Bridget, in her 
pettishness at my want of attention, 
will have it—sleep, by a violent scream 
and a kick from my sister’s high-heeled 
shoe, which, in the extacy of hysterical 
emotion, she administered to my mise- 
rable foot, and thereby awoke a legion 
of those tingling devils that had whilom 
wearied themselves by their gambols 
into slumber. When | recovered com- 
pone to look about me, I found 
ridget quite in a taking, and the 
young clergyman slowly closing down 
the cover of a thin manuscript. I be- 
gan immediately to have an inkling 
of the whole affair ; nothing, however, 
remained for me but to offer an humble 
apology for my abstraction, and, in 
order to appease my sister who was 
beginning to look upon me as a most 
unfeeling man—God knows how un- 
justly, I begged permission to retain the 
book for my own perusal. As I think 
it contains something of interest, I now 
forward it to you, together with this 
very long letter, for the accuracy 
whereof I am mainly indebted to the 
tenacious memory of Bridget. Pray 
do not omit to send me a fresh supply 
of colchicum by the earliest oppor- 
tunity, as also the  lobster-sauce. 
Zounds! there goes another twich of 
that infernal disorder !—I can write 
no more than to assure thee I am thine, 
Dear Anthony, 
In the plenitude of earthly affliction, 

Mizzsius O'Regan. 





le 
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CHAPTER I. 





« Often does the memory of former times 
Come like the evening sun on my soul.” 


I had just returned from performing 
the last sad offices of friendship—at 
least the last which, in all proba- 
bility, he shall ever claim from any 
one at this side of the western waters 
—for my old friend and school-fellow 
Ned L——. Throwing myself upon 
a chair before the fire in my solitary 
apartment, I gave myself up to the 
train of gloomy thoughts, that the sad 
scene, in which I had so recently par- 
ticipated, naturally suggested, and the 
exhaustion of spirits, occasioned by a 
long walk from the sea-coast tended to 
increase; while my skip was busily 
employed in furnishing forth the 
usual luxuries of blue eggs, blue 
milk, and blue ware that have been 
immemorially deemed necessary to 
the composition of a college-break- 
fast. y reflections were, indeed, 
bitter, while I called to mind the days 
of our earlier friendship, of our brighter 
hopes, and contrasted them with years 
of clouded prospects, unrewarded toil, 
and unlooked-for embarrassments,which 
pursued him with unchanging, severity, 
until they had at last that morning 
driven him from the shores of his native 
land, crushed in spirit, broken in heart, 
and enfeebled in the energies of mind 
and body, to roam across half the 
world in search of a precarious shelter 
in an Australian colony. “ Gracious 
Disposer of all events!” said I, fixing 
my eyes upon the fire that puffed as 
my servant slammed the door after 
him, “are the labours of years—the 
prospects of life, to be countervailed 
and destroyed by the untoward junc- 
tion of half a dozen contingencies ? 
Are the aspirations of hope, as 
they rise warm from the heart, per- 
mitted to float, like the vapour from 
the hearth, without efficacy or direc- 
tion, that they may be chilled or dis- 
sipated by the first cold current of the 
atmosphere ?” As I mused aloud, m 
eyes involuntarily followed the wneih 
of smoke which my fancy had adopted 
as the fleeting type of human hopes, 
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and rested on a small profile hung 
over the mantel-piece. It was a like- 
ness of my poor friend, done in unos- 
tentatious black, in the costume of a 
lawyer—the ample gown and formally 
curled wig defined, and thrown out 
from the sable face by an outline and 
lights of gold. I remember well, he 
had given it to me in the pride of his 
heart, when yet unbankrupt in hope 
and unbroken in spirit, he first took 
his place upon the barrister’s bench. 
“ Yes,” said I, “ I feel thy silent plead- 
ings for the tribute of friends far- 
severed, but thou art not, dear Ned, 
all forgotten amid the scenes of thy 
youth ; and when other lips shall have 
ceased to recall even thy name, thy 
memory shall be green in my heart. 
I know not, therefore, how I can better 
employ, at least for a few days to 
come, the hour of rest that succeeds 
my lonely morning meal, than in con- 
secrating it to the records of earl 

friendship. Edward L—— and saeall 
were, as I have already said, school- 
fellows, nearly of the same age, and not- 
withstanding the disparity of our dis- 
positions, early and attached friends. 
Poor Ned! he was indeed a singular 
creature, and but little adapted for 
elbowing his way through the world— 
at least in its present state of artifice 
and refinement. One would think 
from his whole appearance and man- 
ner, that he had been altogether mis- 
placed in his generation and postponed 
centuries beyond his natural time of 
appearance. It seemed, in truth, as if 
his family had, by some unaccountable 
blunder, waited till the 19th centur 

to usher him into this miserable world. 
At school, he was what boys call a 
genius, and his character, like most 
singular ones, was premature in its 
developement, and hurried rapidly 
forward to its formation. Thus, while 
his elders were often undetermined in 
principle, and swayed by the general 
opinion of our little community, or the 
precepts of our masters, Ned would 
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sturdily adhere to any dogma which 
he had once adopted, and in true 
Shandean spirit, ride his hobby through 
fair and foul, through good report and 
evil. There were in our times, num- 
berless sly jokes and good stories cur- 
rent against Ned, which caused abun- 
dance of mirth at his expense, and 
I doubt not that many of them are 
still extant, though the object of them 
is unknown or forgotten. Above all, 


he was the most notorious “ fautor vete- 
rum” in the school ; and I shall never 
forget with what cordial sutisfaction he 
joined in the commendation which 
Horace bestows on those hospitable 
epicures of old, who preferred to keep 
their brawn until it was tainted, for 
their friends, rather than eat it while 
sweet by themselves, as he exclaimed 


again and again 


“ Hos utinam inter 


Heroas natum tellus me prima tulisset.” 


These singular predilections were 
evinced by his adopting, to a con- 
siderable extent, the phraseology of 
the Greek and Roman writers, and 
those of our own country whom he 
admitted to a place in his estimation, 
with the worthies of olden time, But 
I am wandering, or rather I linger 


with a delusive fondness over those 
bright spots, as if the heart could cheat 
itself into the belief that no darker 
ones were reserved for the landscape, 
though I can offer no better excuse 
for delaying my task than Ferdinand 
in “the Tempest,” does for neglecting 
his—— 


“ T forget : 


But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours.” 


My mind does, indeed, dwell with plea- 
sure on those scenes that are past away 
for ever, and they yet revive within 
me a portion of that gaiety of heart 
which they originally inspired, though 
many a scene of sorrow has since been 
connected with them to check and 
modify the feeling. But the favourite 
study of Edward was ethics, and, like 
most other pursuits, when acting on a 
warm temperament, they exercised 
over his mind an absorbing and ex- 
clusive sway, and seldom left him an 
hour for cool deliberation to measure 
and estimate the force of the ideal 
machinery he put together, by its pro- 
bable effects when set to work in the 
world. Hence it often happened, that 
while deeply plunged in the contem- 
plation or arrangement of some beau- 
tiful, but inoperative theory, he was, 
in great measure, if not totally un- 
conscious of the progress of events 
around him, and unbenefitted by the 
lights of moral knowledge, which man- 
kind, in their daily collision, were con- 
stantly eliciting from each other. I 
well remember with what pertinacity 
of opinion and fervour of zeal he would 
enter upon a discussion with his head 
heated and confused by the study of 
laws and governments, and the rapidity 
with which he would cite the maxims 
of Lycurgus, and Solon, and Cicero, 





in support of some beloved theory, 
whose practical defects the worldly ex- 
pera of those, who possessed not 
alf his talents, enabled them readily 
to detect. When these talents, how- 
ever, were taken into consideration 
and combined with his many eccen- 
tricities of character, they only pro- 
cured for him the reputation of a 
genius, while the goodness of heart 
and quaint drollery of disposition which 
characterized all he said and did, ensured 
him a degree of esteem and friendship 
that seldom falls to the share of talent 
alone. He possessed, in short, a play- 
fulness of spirit, keenness of wit, 
and rich flow of humour, which form- 
ed a strong and agreeable contrast to 
that half-natural, half-affected sim- 
plicity and quaintness of manner I have 
already noticed, and promised, with ex- 
panding talents and increasing years, 
to give an inexpressible mellowness 
to his character ;—alas! I did but say 
premsions 3 before that promise could 
e fulfilled, grief, and disappointment, 
and loss, forbade it. The keen edge 
of his wit, though not broken, was 
turned aside ; the gay good humour 
that could laugh at imaginary ill de- 
clined into ceaseless railing against 
fortune and the sarcastic bitterness of a 
harrowed spirit gave a less agreeable, 
but far more affecting finish to the 
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picture. It was no longer the mellow- 
ness of the apple ripening in the sun, 
but the sourness of the same kindly 
fruit blighted by the untimely blast. 
I need scarcely say, that Edward’s 
tastes and pursuits gave him an early 
redilection for the study of law; at 
east he fancied so before he became 
acquainted with the dry and oftentimes 
almost disgusting details with which 
books of practical jurisprudence abound, 
those rugged bastions and frowning 
fortifications. which the policy of prac- 
tised engineers wisely throws around the 
beautiful fabric of ethical architects, as 
the helplessness of the weak, the artifices 
of the wicked, or finally, the general in- 
firmity of human nature, may render 
those bulwarks necessary. With these 
last, however, he had no acquaintance. 
Hugo de Grootz and Puffendorf, Bur- 
lemaqui and our own Hobbes were 
the counsellors of his closet, and the 
conjurors of every vision of greatness 
that hovered round the head of the 
enthusiast. Orphaned in tender years, 
and almost immediately after that loss 
placed at a public school in a secluded 
country, by his maternal uncle, a weal- 
thy merchant, all his knowledge was 
in books, and, like the dove, he knew 
no more of the world than as a resting 
place for his foot in the very rare 
visits which he paid to that relative. 
With his full approval he had decided 
on the profession of the law, and for 
the first time in our lives we parted with 
a feeling of sorrow, when, in pursuance 
of this design, he proceeded to the 
metropolis to place his name on the 
books of the King’s Inns. With 
moistened eyes I beheld the coach roll 
away from the inn door at B——, 
bearing with it into life a being un- 
schooled in its ways, ardent, romantic, 
and generous, with that strong bias of 
self-formed principle which— 


** Hived in his bosom like the bag o’ the bee,” 


continued throughout his life to blend 
its influence with the moral food which 
his mind drew fromall the sources around 
him, and to tincture with its own pe- 
culiar hue and flavour, the stores which 
he laid up for future usefulness. From 
that period I saw nothing of Edward 
L for nearly three years, and heard 
not very frequently from him; though 
rare his communications, I could not 
help s es from them that he 
on. II. 
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found not as many kindly hearts in the 
world as he had left behind at B——. 
There was less of careless good humour 
in his general observations, and a tone 
of increasing asperity in his strictures 
on the opinions of others, which in- 
duced me to believe that his own were 
canvassed with little delicacy, or, at 
least, entertained with less respect 
than he thought they merited. 

When next I stood on the steps 
before the inn door at B——, the emo- 
tions of our hearts on that day of part- 
ing, passed in review before my mind 
—the prospects of life that were then 
anes upon our view, and the 
changes that two short years might 
had worked on either. His heart, I 
well knew, had suffered no estrange- 
ment, however his strong peculiarities 
might have been softened, and his pre- 
judices worn away by the touch of 
society. Mine was less ardent, and 
theretore less likely to change—slower 
in receiving an impression, yet sure to 
hold it endutingly. Of his prospects 
I had learned nothing recently, and so 
was warranted in concluding them un- 
changed, though a strain of despon- 
dency and irritation that pervaded his 
last communications filled me with un- 
definable alarm. Mine were, indeed, 
darkened and contracted ; the prop 
which supported my hopes was drawn 
from me, and T was left to my own 
unessayed strength to support me on 
my way. That strength I was now, 
for the first time, about ‘to put forth ; 
my only friend, a dignitary of some in- 
fluence in the church had long since 
promised my mother to provide for 
the youngest of her family, and I had 
steadily looked forward to a curacy, 
on the conditions of my industry and 
good conduct, the only restrictions b 
which the promise was limited ; it 
pleased heaven, however, to show me 
that the staff on which I leaned was 
but a reed ; my worthy patron was 
suddenly removed from his earthly 
charge, and I was left without hope, 
save in my own resources. I deter- 
mined still to pursue the course which 
was originally marked out for me, and 
I accordingly now set forward with an 
anxious, yet unfailing heart, and the 
cheering confidence that heaven de- 
signs not man to sink, when he throws 
out his own arms to sustain himself. 


T 
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CHAPTER II. 


a 


« Ob Love! what is it in this world of ours 
Which makes it fatal to be loved? Ah why 
With cypress branches hast thou wreathed thy bowers, 
And made thy best interpreter a sigh ? 
As those who doat on odours pluck the flowers, 
And place them on their breasts—but place to die; 
Thus the frail beings we would fondly cherish 
Are laid within our bosoms but to perish.” 


It was in the decline of spring, be- 
tween three and four monthsafter I had 
taken possession of my chambers in the 
University, that my evening studies 
were interrupted by the knuckles of an 
applicant knocking against my outer 
door, and great was the joy of m 
heart when, reconnoitering throug 
the letter-slit, I beheld the face of my 
old friend on the landing. The next 
moment we were inside in the room 
wringing each others’ hands, and asking 
questions simultaneously without wait- 
ing for replies. “ Dear Ned, is it you? 
where have you been lately ? when did 
you return? how goes on the law?” 
“ Jack, my worthy old soul! are you 
the same sober-going old boy as ever ? 
eh! How smokes on Jupiter Tonans 
and all the Dii Majores of B——, and 
how are the true hearts we left there?” 
“ They are all in statu quo,” said I, 


taking advantage of the first failure of 


breath to hitch in an answer. “ And 
your friend the Dean, Jack, have you 
made him a Bishop yet?” “He is 
gone,” I replied, “where there is no 
preferment.” At length after the exci- 
tation of our spirits had in some degree 
subsided we sat down more calmly “to 
compare notes.” and talk over all that 
had happened since we were last toge- 
ther. Amongst other things I learned 
from him that he had been in London 
since the commencement of the year, 
keeping two of his terms, and had 
spent the last few days with some 
friends in the country. Of his uncle 
he spoke but little and without much 
warmth, but from that little I could 
collect that he was a man wholly im- 
mersed in mercantile avocations, one 
who estimated worth by riches, and 


Byron. 


considered success in life as the only 
criterion of desert or talent. From 
this time we met frequently, and as 
Ned often dropped in to take share of 
my College break fast, I had full opportu- 
nity of perceiving the change which 
his character and feelings had under- 
gone. Many of his eccentricities of 
thought and action were, it is true, 
rubbed considerably down, but the sur- 
face beneath was not polished, but 
rather rendered rugged and torn, shew- 
ing too plainly that no gentle force had 
been applied in the operation. He was 
more jealous of opposition, and bore 
with less temper any refutation of his 
principles than formerly, while occa- 
sionally a peevish despondency or an 
air of sad abstraction would obscure 
for a moment the kinder feelings of his 
heart. On those occasions | would 
generally banter him on his want of 
spirit, and contrast his present disposi- 
tion with the reckless gaiety of his 
younger days. One morning when we 
were about to commence our opera- 
tions at the breakfast table, poor Ned, 
after his usual fashion began to re- 
count some recent annoyance—and 
they seemed indeed to be rife enough 
of late—and concluded his complaints 
by “ railing on lady Fortune in good 
terms.” “ Come, Ned,” said I, “ you 
ought to know too much of the world 
by this time to allow every petty an- 
noyance to ruffle you. Have you not 
judgment enough to float quietly down 
the stream when you cannot make way 
against it?” “1 have been floating 
and floundering on the stream of life 
with a vengeance,” he replied, “ and 
never yet wanted some one to jostle 
me aside or make me feel when I 
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was erring. And in faith I have so 
often struck my frail pitcher against 
sounder clay and weightier ware, that 
I have suffered severely from the colli- 
sion, and am, I fear after all, but a 
cracked vessel, to say the best of me.” 
“ Nay, in truth,” said I, “ these little 
rubs have done you no harm; at most, 
they have but smoothed your sides and 
rung the true tone of your metal, and 
so you are come home again never the 
worse of the encounter.” “ Aye,” he 
retorted, “ to have my head broken by 
a syllogism at the long-run. Look,” pro- 
ceeded he, as he held between his fore- 
finger and thumb his spoon by the 
handle, and waved it up and down over 
his egg at the greatest possible mecha- 
nical advantage, “ how many casualties 
this egg has escaped ; the dame’s fingers 
filched it from her good man’s jaws 
that she might. buy a bonnet at Easter ; 
it survived the jostles and buffets of its 
techy neighbours in the carrier’s crete 
to town; it has passed through many a 
hand and many a hazard since, through 
fire and flood, and is at last settled 
down comfortably here, just to be 
knocked on the head thus.” “Itisa 
melancholy picture,” said I, laughing 
at the ludicrously solemn manner in 
which he suited the action to the con- 
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cluding word and shews that life but 
little resembles an ovation. “ Spirit of 
Homer,” said he, lifting up his hands 
and eyes, “what a sorrowful pun.” 
“ Well then, you had better turn your 
thoughts to astronomy, and investigate 
the milky way.” “ Egad I believe so,” said 
he, “and I have good hopes of finding 
it in this azure vault.” “ It is but a blue 
look-out,” said I, “so let us say no 
more about it.” These sallies of Col- 
lege wit succeeded in restoring his good 
humour, and our meal passed without 
any further interruption to its harmony. 
At length Ned, in his excursions 
through Pe chamber, poked out a 
volume of Euripides, which was lying 
on my book-shelf. It was the tragedy 
of Orestes, and he opened it at that 
scene where the poet represents the 
noble-minded princess, with the unwea- 
ried solicitude of a sister—the won- 
drous and enduring affection of which 
the soul of woman is so eminently sus- 
ceptible, watching over the couch of 
the miserable Orestes, now vainly en- 
deavouring to soothe his distracted 
mind; now struggling to restrain him 
in the horrible workings of phrenzy, as 
she exclaims in words of the liveliest 
anguish— 


“© Oures wsbnow xia Vewmrizar inv 
Iehow os andar Iueruxyn wndnwara.” 


« | will not free thee; but with this frail hand 
Cling to thee still, and check each desperate bound.” 


His eyerested for a moment onthe page, 
then he closed the book and sighed 
heavily. “ It is a sad story enough,” 
said he, “and yet with all his misfor- 
tunes Orestes was in one respect a 
happy dog. He was never without the 
consolations of female sympathy ; he 
never sighed in vain for those tender 
attentions which only woman’s heart 
can suggest and woman’s hand minister 
in the hour of trouble. I wish to God, 
Jack, I had such a—a sister.” “ I wish 
with all my heart you had, Ned, you 
would then, no doubt, bestow the hand 
of Electra on me, your unworthy 
Pylades ; I know you respect the an- 
cient precedent.” “ Aye, precedent, 
recedent,” interrupted he, with an 
impatience and acrimony that surprised 
me, “I never knew one wanting to 
support either side of the question. 
What if I should slay her? I think I 


could find a precedent for so laudable 
an action.” “ Well, well,” said I, wil- 
ling to soothe his evident irritation, 
“if you are the first to question the 
honour of an ancient hero, [ shall hold 
you discharged from the rule of con- 
duct.” He seemed sensible of my in- 
tention, and after a moment’s pause 
resumed. “ No more and you love 
me, Hal; I am ill to bear a banter at 
present, and you know I[ was always 
techy about my old world notions.” He 
was silent for a short time, as if debating 
something in his mind, then taking my 
hand affectionately he continued, “ Jack, 
my best friend, I will not trust you by 
halves; you remember M whom 
you have seen in my company.” I did 
indeed remember that shortly after our 
first meeting in town he introduced me 
toa Mr. M as a friend with whom 
he had been passing a few days in the 
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country, and I could not readily dis- 
miss from my mind the unfavourable 
opinion with which that person had im- 
pressed me. There was something of 
calculating coldness in his keen grey 
eye—of cautious and studied reserve 
about him that ill contrasted with the 
frank and open bearing of my friend, 
and a compression and working of the 
muscles around the mouth, that spoke 
of dark and evil passions, the more 
dangerous to others from the wariness 
of habitual controul : I contented my 
self, however, with answering merely 
in the affirmative. “ And I think you 
are already aware that our intimacy 
commenced when we were fellow-stu- 
dents at the Temple.” I nodded assent, 
“ Some slight accommodation it was in 
my power to afford him there, and since 
my first return from London I have 
occasionally visited him and his sister, 
Miss M in the country e 
“ What!” said I, “is there a woman 
then at the bottom of it all?” 








* Hei veréor ne quid Andria oportet mali’ 


My mind misgives me or she will lead 
us into some trouble.” “ Well, well, 
you are right for once; but my dear 
Jack, if you had seen Lucy M . 
you would not wonder” “ Oh, 
certainly not.” “ You are a cold- 
blooded infidel, Jack ; however I will 
ere long convince you of your error, 
M and she come to town shortly, 
and you shall then judge for yourslf.” 
“ Meantime,” continued he, seating 
himself opposite to me, with the most 
pensive air imaginable, “since I am 
at the confessional, you had better per- 
mit me to proceed. I first became ac- 
sprinted with Lucy a few years after 
the death of her father, who left little 
else behind him than a broken-hearted 
widow and two children. They were 
then living in the same cottage of 
which M is now about to dispose, 
as his profession will oblige him to live 
in town. Mrs. M—— was slowly but 
perceptibly dying, and I had frequent 
opportunities of observing the untiri 
strength of filial love with which a fond 
daughter ministered to the wants of a 
languishing mother. As our intimacy 
increased, a thousand occasions pre- 
sented themselves of assisting her in 
the performance of her arduous duty, 
of witnessing the patient and devoted 
spirit of self-denial with which she 
hung over the chair of the invalid, and 














still as. the big tears stood in her blue 
eye, struggled to hide her own sorrows 
from one on whom the knowledge 
would have inflicted the bitterest pang. 
Was it to be wondered, my friend, 
that a young and amiable girl, in such 
a situation, could be other than an 
object of admiration, of respect, of 
love ; or was I wrong in concluding 
that she who had proved herself an at- 
tached and duteous daughter to the 
last hour of her mother’s existence, 
could not fail to make an affectionate 
and devoted wife.” “ The, precise 
meaning of all which in plain Coble 
prose, is this ;—you were thrown by 
chance into the society of an amiable, 
and I am of course bound to suppose, a 
pretty girl, placed under circumstances 
which were naturally enough calculated 
to invest her every word and action 
with a strong colouring of interest and 
romance,—especially in the eyes of 
such an ill-starred genius as you are,— 
and accordingly you make it your 
business to fall in love with her forth- 
with.” “ Pretty girl,—interesting cir- 
cumstances,” said he, starting up in 
evident irritation, though almost laugh- 
ing at the picture I had drawn,— 
“Sdeath, you demure, sneaking, icy- 
hearted reptile, you understand nothing 
at all of such matters. However, trans- 
late it as you will, the upshot of the 
affair was this,—I totally, irrevocably 
surrendered my heart to Lucy, and the 
moment that disclosed to her my pas- 
sion was that in which [ received the 
assurance that it was as fully returned.” 
“ Oh, then it is all arranged, I see, and 
I have nothing to do except to wish 
you joy.” “ For heaven’s sake, do re- 
serve your flippancy for some more 
suitable occasion,” said Ned, in a sup- 
plicating and offended tone: “ listen 
to me, and try if you can afford me any 
assistance.” I complied readily, feel- 
ing some remorse at having bantered 
him too severely. “ Her brother,” con- 
tinued he, “ is not adverse to my suit ; 
I have had his sanction to addressing 
Lucy, though I confess I could not in jus- 
tice censure his rejecting so fortuneless 
a suitor.” “ He may nevertheless feel 
sensible,” said I, “that the nephew 
and reputed heir to the partner in one 
of the richest firms in town would be 
in all probability an eligible protector 
for an orphan sister.” L looked 





at me with an expression of the most 
innocent surprise, that showed the 
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truth had never till that moment flashed 
upon him. “Jack, you always saw 
farther into such matters than I did. 
lt may be as you say; but that on 
which I would now consult you is of 
more moment. I have not yet in- 
formed my uncle of my engagement.” 
“ Then do so by all means.” “ You 
do not know my uncle, Jack. He would 
never consent to my union with a 
woman who is guilty of so unpardona- 
ble a crime as poverty, and should I 
take such a step without consulting 
him, I lose his favour.” To advise, 
much less direct under such circum- 
stances was difficult. I had therefore 
recourse to all the common-place pru- 
dential arguments which are so readily 
available to those that are fortunately 
not involved in the predicament. I[ 
recommended that he should if possible 
relinquish Lucy altogether, but on this 
point he was obstinate, and I could 
effect nothing. “ He was pledged,” he 
said, “ pledged in word and in honour ; 
he had sought her affection, and how 
could he, now that he had gained it, 
desert her.” I pressed upon him the 
impropriety of a clandestine marriage, 
and the almost impossibility of sup- 
porting a wife on his own paternal 
pittance. “So what are you to do, 
Ned, if your uncle refuse to assist you ?” 
During my sermonizing, as he was 
wont to call it, my poor friend conti- 
nued rapidly striding, or rather sham- 
bling back and forwards along the 
room, with a half-dogged, half-abstract- 
ed air, as if he heard little and heeded 
less what I was saying. My last query, 
however, brought him to his senses 
and to a dead stand; then turning sud- 
denly round upon me, and thrusting 
his fingers through a mass of tangled 
black hair, which he was incessantly 
fretting and cocking in every possible 
direction during moments of agitation, 
he glared fiercely into my face. “ Do— 
why what the d—] would you have me 
do but starve ?” “ That is too terrible an 
alternative,’ said I, “so in heaven’s 
name make the attempt to gain your 
uncle’s consent.” I was at length so 
far successful as to extort a reluctant 
promise from him that he would do so; 
and ere we parted he had begun to 
form a thousand plans in the event of 
overcoming his scruples.’ From what 
I had already learned of the character 
of my friend’s uncle, I had no great 
difficulty in anticipating the issue of 
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the conference. He was a man of a 
frigid, unexcitable turn of mind, who 
had, even in his younger days, looked 
upon matrimony as he would upon a 
mercantile speculation,—subservient to 
the great business of life, the acquire- 
ment of riches—as chiefly valuable for 
the connexions it procured him, or the 
wealth that it added to his store: and 
now that he had arrived at the age 
when 
“ The hey day of the blood is tame 
And waits upon the Judgment,” 

and that “ good old gentlemanly vice” 
of amassing money increases as the 
ability of enjoying it is diminished, he 
was not likely to entertain more liberal 
sentiments upon the subject. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at, that 
when Edward disclosed to him his sit- 
uation and feelings, the old man heard 
him with astonishment. Coldly and 
calmly—-for he never suffered himself 
to be hurried away even to an expres- 
sion of anger---coldly and calmly, he 
pronounced it to be an act of the most 
unpardonable folly; and when the 
other in exculpation, passionately ap- 
— to the feelings of his uncle’s 
neart and pleaded his own affections— 
his engagement—his happiness at stake 
—the madness was too manifest ; the 
phrensy was of too hopeless:a descrip- 
tion to be mastered by the language 
of good sense or common prudence— 
so at least thought his uncle, he offer- 
ed not another word in opposition, 
but in a tone of the deepest contempt, 
concluded by allowing, that Edward 
was certainly his own master ; but he 
assured him such a connexion would 
never have his approval. It is, un- 
fortunately, in love as in most other 
passions, as the emotions of the heart 
are in strong action, so the operations 
of reason are proportionably clogged 
and weakened, we are too much un- 
der the influence of hope or fear, to 
estimate truly the disadvantages or 
difficulties that obstruct us in the pur- 
suit of the objects of our desires, we 
feel too deeply to philosophise in 
word or action. It was thus, that 
Edward L., possessing strong passions 
and accustomed to express them 
strongly, knew not with what stern 
fidelity his uncle would persist in ad- 
hering to a determination which he 
had resolved on so calmly ; and in ad- 
dition, his sanguine temper induced 
him to hope, that: however sincere at 
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present might be that relative’s inten- 
tion of abiding by his words, he would 
finally relent, when opposition would 
cease to be availing. Under such cir- 
cumstances, my friend still persevered 
in his former line of conduct ; and, ac- 
cordingly, a few evenings after, we 
were bending our steps towards the 
lodgings of M—. Despite of the elasti- 
city of spirit which enables the young 
heart to rebound under the pressure 
of affliction’s touch, I observed that 
Edward’s health and spirits were con- 
siderably affected by the violence of 
the struggle to which he was subject- 
ed. He listened with a gloomy and 
abstracted air of despondency to the 
few encouraging suggestions which I 
could venture to make under the cir- 
cumstances. I ceased at length to 
urge a conversation which he seemed 
alike unable and unwilling 1o sustain ; 
and when we entered M’s. dwelling, I 
had insensibly fallen into a train of 
sad contemplation on the probable re- 
sults of so inauspicious a connection, 
and was half inclined to coincide with 
his uncle in considering it the act 
of inexcusable folly. My reverie was 
interrupted by Ned’s putting his arm 
within mine as he led me up the room, 


to where a lovely and _ interesting 
looking girl reclined upon a sofa, She 
rose at our approach. As my friend 
presented me to her with a smile,-— 
“ Lucy, this is Mr. W: of whom 
you have so often heard me speak,” 
I shall never forget the sweet confu- 
sion, the unaffected maidenly modest 

of feature and deportment, with which 
she acknowledged the meaning his 
words implied, that I was in possession 
of their secret. The languid smile 
that, as she rose to receive us, at first 
lit up her blue eye and played across 
her pale features, quickly gave place 
to the mantling blush that flushed to 
her brows, and this last, after struggling 
awhile for mastery, at length faded 
away before the returning influence of 
delicate health. I confess, my philo- 
sophy and composure were sadly put 
to the proof, and I discovered in the 
gentle being before me, a stronger ar- 
gument in exculpation of poor Ned’s 
folly than I had an hour previously 
imagined could be adduced. As I 
gazed on her varying face, [ could on- 
ly compare it to some of those beauti- 
ful creations of the soul, which the 
Poet calls up to illumine the hours of 
his lone and enraptured study ; 





Rideva insieme ed insieme, ella arrossia— 
Ed era nel rossor piu bello il riso 

E nel riso il rossor che le copria 

In sino almento il delicato viso. 


At once she smiled, she blush’d love’s richest hue— 
Still as she blush’d, her smile more lovely grew ; 
Itself in turn enhanced the rosy grace, 

Whose deep suffusion dyed her angel face. 


All this while, I must, of course, have 
cut a strange figure, and I know not 
how long I should have continued to 
do so, had she not relieved my em- 
barrassment, and I believe her own 
too, by directing my thoughts to a dif- 
ferent channel. “I have been endea- 
vouring,” she said, “to persuade Ed- 
ward to try the country air for a few 
days ; I fancy he is thinking more of 
his studies and less of his health than 
is prudent.” Her observation brought 
me quickly to my senses and recalled 
to my mind the object of it, of whose 
existence I had that moment, I fear, 
lost all recollection. There he stood, 
however, demurely looking at me, his 
eye kindling with the light of that 


sly humour which had so long slum- 
bered, while, to use the expression of 
his happier days, “his internal spirit 
cut a caper,” as it enjoyed the triumph 
of my involuntary homage. I did at 
last contrive to reply—something I 
said about his being shortly to be call- 
ed to the bar, and added that I was 
sure he would, after that event, be at 
liberty to comply with her wishes.— 
He sighed heavily and the conversa- 
tion ee for the moment. I was 
but poorly read in love-lore at the 
time I speak of, and as to any know- 
ledge which I may have since acquired 
on that head, the ce thatis said about 
it the better. Nevertheless, the inter- 
est which I felt in all that concerned 
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my friend, induced me to apply my 
whole stock of skill to discover if the 
strong attachment which promised to 
influence so materially his fate and 
fortune in life, was recipocrated as 
warmly by the object of his passion. 
During the evening I had abundant 
opportunity of being convinced that it 
was so; and as I observed the silent 
happiness, “the calm kind of gentle 
feminine delight” with which she un- 
consciously acknowledged the influ- 
ence of his presence, I knew not how 
to doubt for a moment that it was a 
genuine manffestation 


Of love, when seated on his loveliest throne— 
A sincere woman’s breast.”’ 


I perceived that she possessed a 
gentle and affectionate heart, and a 
confiding Ags which sought not to 
support itself, but implicity reposed on 
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the love she cherished ; timid by na- 
ture, she was still more so from the 
remains of the lingering delicacy of a 
constitution which long attendance on 
her mother and the recent shock of 
her death, had severely injured. At 
length I took my leave and hurried 
away to the University. As I tra- 
versed hastily the voiceless gloom of 
her solitary courts, where the far-dis- 
tant and clouded ray of the antiquated 
oil-lamp scarcely revealed the spectral 
pillars of the larger buildings, as they 
stood out into the dusk and echoed 
to the footfall, I heard the last toll of 
the Porter’s bell, while from the steps 
of the dining-hall he proclaimed “the 
Dean is in the hall,” I answered withan 
‘ Adsum’ the call of my name from the 
roll and retired to my lonely chamber 
to meditate on the events of the even- 
ing. 


DON GOMEZ AND THE CID. 





The Don Diego Laynez in lonely musing mood 

Bends o’er his board, but not to taste the long-unheeded food : 
His. throat is all too choking-full of his indignant heart, 

Too firmly yet his teeth are set in sorrow’s grinding smart, 
His hand is still too busy with the hilt of fancied sword, 

For him to eat or touch the meat that smokes upon the board. 


Thus, day by day, he wastes away his age in abject woe, 
Because he may not cleanse the blot of an unworthy blow : 
Don Gomez, Lord of Gormaz, has put him thus to shame ; 
And, for the blot, he knoweth not how to avoid the same ; 
For he is old and feeble now, and all the hope he has 

Is in the coming manhood of his son, the young Diaz. 


“ Rodrigo Diaz, of Bivar, thou art my only hope ; 

But ah, the day is distant far, e’er thou with man may cope : 

I hear fleet Bavieca’s hoofs upon the marble court, 

Ab, would to God thou rodest forth upon a man’s resort! 

Would Knightly spur were on the heel I hear upon the stair— 
How now, how now! whence comest thou to trouble my despair ?” 


“ IT come from Gormaz Castlemoat, where, since the break of day, 
I have been cutting of an herb will ease thy pains straightway : 
Will give thy meat a savour sweet, a relish to thy wine— 


The 


Up, up and eat—'tis at thy feet—God send thee well to dine !” 
ald man cried a cry of pride—his pale cheek turned to red ; 
For, as he spoke, from ’neath his cloak, the Cid drew Gomez’ head. 
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TRAVELS OF AN IRISH GENTLEMAN 
(Concluded from the last Number.) 





Mr. Moore is evidently too sound 
a votary of the Vatican, not to profess 
to long for a laboured and grave reply 
to his production; we think he de- 
serves one, and we cat anticipate and 
venture to promise, that in that which 
is announced from the pen of Mr. 
O'Sullivan he will not be disappointed ; 
but our object is not to follow the 
“ Traveller” through the devious wind- 
ings of his journey, but simply to pre- 
sent to our readers such remarks on 
the principles which he exhibits, as to 
prove to them the weakness, ‘the folly, 
and the wickedness of that wretched 
superstition which he has undertaken 
to defend. 

The logical shape (“if shape it can 
be called, that ‘shape has none,) in 
which he attempts to clothe his argu- 
ments is that of Induction, in which, 
by pretending to collect the opinions 
of the Fathers of the first four centu- 
ries, he endeavours to borrow the sanc- 
tion of their authorities and range 
them on the side of Popery. This is 
the universal plan of all the defenders 
of this system; and while we shall 
prove that even on this, their favourite 
and only position, the superstitions of 
Rome are utterly indefensible, we pro- 
test loudly against the whole oe 
the argument as being radically false 
and Anti-christian, and containing 
within itself the essence of Popish 
apostacy from the foundation of the 
Scripture. We must consider this 
question ever at the risque of being 
counted tedious by our readers. It 
will be conceded, we believe, that 
“ All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.” 2 Tim. iii. 16. It is 
unnecessary to add, that this principle 
applies to the apostolical epistles, and 
that those epistles were written to the 
various churches planted by the Apos- 
tles, as well as to individuat officers of 
those churches, not only to instruct and 
build them up in the principles of the 
Christian faith, but to correct numerous 


errors into which they fell, either 
through the remains of Jewish or Gen- 
tile superstitions as in the Church of 


-Rome (see Rom. 14,) or through the 


indulgence of their criminal propen- 
sities, as we see in the first epistle to 
the Corinthians, or through their legal 
and Judaising teachers, corrupting’ the 
ae eee of the Gospel, as we perceive 
in the epistle to the Galatians. Now, 
the question arises, were these epistles 
adequate to the purposes for which 
they were inspired ?—were they ca- 
pable of conveying sound principles 
of doctrine and precept to the members 
of these churches, to whom they were 
explicitly and indiscriminately ad- 
dressed ?—and were they calculated 
to correct the errors into which they 
had fallen? We do not claim too 
much for inspiration when we demand, 
that what would be conceded to the 
common letters of a sensible and 
rational instructor may be granted to 
the Spirit of eternal wisdom and truth. 

Now, to form a correct judgment of 
this great question we must transport 
ourselves back to the apostolic times, 
and imagine ourselves to. .be members 
of an apostolic church. Now, let us 
suppose that some elder, ordained by 
one of the Apostles themselves—say a 
bishop of the Church at Ephesus goes 
away from the church for a time, and in 
his absence writes to us an epistle ; if 
his doctrine coincides with that of 
Paul, it is well ; but if his epistle is 
in our clear judgment inconsistent 
with that which we have received from 
the Apostle Paul—{let us suppose 
Paul beheaded, Peter fcrucified and 
John dead)}—how now are we to de- 
cide ?—whom to follow ?—Paul or this 
bishop? It is said, “ Zhe bishop must 
have @ superior person in the Apos- 
tle’s estimation, or that he would not 
have set him over the church, and that if 
there is a seeming difference we ought 
to defer to the judgment of the bishop 
who must have held frequent conferences 
with Paul on this and all subjects of 
divine truth.” Let us grant that he 
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did, but still, we clearly see, a dif- 
ference between Paul and him in the 
letters which they have addressed to 
us, and still the question recurs whom 
are we to follow? If it is said “ Refer 
to the elders’ of the church, and if they 
agree with the bishop then you must 
certainly yield to them.” In reply to 
this we must observe, that Paul himself 
warned us as to these very elders 
at Miletus when he sent for them that 
“after his departure many grievous 
“ wolves should enter in among them not 
“ snaring the flock ; that also of their own 
“ selves should men arise speaking per- 
“verse things, seeking to draw away 
“ disciples after them.” Acts xx. 29, 30. 
Now, suppose the whole body of the 
elders divided, and that some decide 
with this absent bishop and some with 
Paul, which party of the elders are 
we to follow ?—those who agree with 
Paul, or those who agree with the 
bishop? If those who agree with the 
bishop, then inspired authority is to be 
rejected in favour of that which is not 
inspired ; if those who agree with Paul 
then it is clear that we must admit 
that the standard of inspiration is that 
to which we must refer the question. 

Now, let us suppose the whole 
church in the state described in the 
apostolical history, when the epistle in 
the Apocalypse was addressed to this 
church at Ephesus, when they had 
“left their first love,” when they were 
commanded to “ remember from whence 
“ they were fallen, and to repent, and do 
“ the first works, or that the Lord would 
“remove their candlestick out of its 
“ place ;” by what standard let us 
ask, should we determine the extent 
of our delinquency and the nature of 
repentance ? Is it by the writings or 
instructions of those who were all as 
fallen as ourselves, or by that inspired 
testimony which had been given both 
to them and us, as a lantern to our 
feet and a light to our path? We be- 
lieve common sense as well as true 
religion must determine the answer in 
a moment ; from whence we draw this 
irresistible conclusion, that as the same 
reasoning applies to every apostolical 
church, a to none more than the 
Church at Rome, it follows that if 
even the member of an apostolical 
church was in doubt whether an elder, 
or a bishop, ordained by an Apostle, 
himself wrote or preached any thing 
eontrary to the doctrine which the 
Vor, II. 
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Apostles wrote or preached, the only 
refuge he had from his difficulty was 
to compare the uninspired word with 
the word of inspiration, and to adopt 
the latter as divine authority, in pro- 
portion as the authority of God is 
above the authority of man. If this 
be so, we assert a fortiori, that if you 
remove the church a step, or any num- 
ber of steps farther from the Apostles, 
whether the uninspired writer be one 
of the apostolic, or of a subsequent 
age, the church must bring the un- 
inspired to the test of the inspired 
word, or the truth of the living God 
must be abandoned for the vagaries of 
human folly, and the fantasies of human 
imagination ; whence we maintain, that 
all the writings of the fathers when 
adduced to maintain the principles of 
any church, are as worthless as those 
of any writer of the present day, or 
either any given point in them is con- 
entaneous with the apostolic writings, or 
opposed to the apostolic writings, or the 
matter is indifferent, not mentioned or not 
decided in the apostolic writings. If it 
is accordant with the apostolic writings, 
then we embrace it, not because the 
fathers wrote it or corroborate it, but 
because it is written in the eternal 
word of God ; if contrary to the apos- 
tolic writings, then if the fathers and 
all the world asserted it, we deny it, for 
we say, “Let God be true but every 
“mana liar.” If the matter be indiffe- 
rent, neither directly or inferentially 
enjoined or forbidden in the word of 
God, then we say let the conscience of 
every man decide on it for himself; to 
us it is a matter of no importance, if 
God has left it at large, we shall not 
contend for it. Let the Popish prin- 
ciple of appealing to the Fathers be 
brought to the test, and we will ven- 
ture to say, it shall appear as false as 
all the other superstitions of the Church 
of Rome, when placed in the light of 
truth ; when therefore Popery declines 
an appeal to the sacred standard of 
truth, and flies to the writings of the 
fathers for the confirmation of her doc- 
trines, it is a tacit confession of her 
apostacy and of her incompetency to 
bear the light, and we therefore pro- 
test against the principle of Moore's 
production, as bearing the stamp of 
Antichrist impressed upon the “ very 
head and front of its offending.” 

But the style of this Traveller's 
stories, or for the sake of compliment- 
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ing his intention we will call it the 
principle of this Traveller's reasoning 
is equally untenadle in logic as in 
theology. 

An argument from induction is over- 
thrown by the production of contrary 
examples and the facts exhibited in 
the result of some recent controversies 
in this country have set this mode of 
reasoning at rest for ever, as utterly 
inconclusive and absurd in the estima- 
tion of every man who seeks for truth ; 
we allude to the controversies between 
Mr. Pope and Mr. Maguire, and that 
between six Protestant clergymen and 
six priests at Derry. We confess, we 
considered at the time the mode of con- 
ducting these controversies as deeply to 
be deprecated, believing, that the Pro- 
testant controversialists had permitted 


Fathers. 


DERRY DISCUSSION, 


Protestants, . . . 158 
Roman Catholics, . 159 








POPE’S DISCUSSION. 


ee eee 147 
Maguire, . .. . 163 








TOTAL OF EACH. 


Protestants, . . . 305 
Pe, ec. ack 322 





Total of both, 


We have here six hundred and 
twenty-seven references to the autho- 
rity of fathers—two hundred and fifty- 
seven references to that of councils, and 
eight hundred and ninety-eight refer- 
ences to various ecclesiastical writers, 
ancient and modern ; this, while it fur- 
nishes an abundant refutation of the 
impudent assertion which Moore makes 
in fis book throughout, as to the ab- 
sence of a which Protestants 
could derive from the fathers, and on 


* Speech delivered at the opening of 


themselves to be drawn down from the 
lofty and impregnable fortress of God's 
word into the perplexed and inextri- 
cable labyrinth of human opinions and 
authorities, but we now see cause to 
rejoice in the error, as it has been pro- 
videntially permitted to illustrate prac- 
tically the total hopelessness of ever 
arriving at truth by such means, and 
has exhibited so clearly the conflicting 
testimonies of the fathers as to neutra- 
lize their evidence for ever. We pre- 
sent our readers with a brief analysis 
of these controversies .as given in a 
speech* at the opening of the Session 
of the Theological Society, Nov. 1832, 
exhibiting the number of references to 
fathers, councils, and other ecclesias- 
tical authorities adduced by the con- 
troversialists on both sides :— 


: Various 
Councils. |} pou Auth. Total. 




















81 264 503 
66 230 455 
63 233 443 
47 171 381 
144 497 946 
113 401 836 
1782 


which the whole force of his argument 
rests, exhibits the logical inconclusive- 
ness of his induction, as well as the 
quicksand foundation of his theology, 
and satisfactorily demonstrates that the 
only end of such a mode of contro- 
versy is to favour a Se ae 
only aim it is to confound and baffle 
all investigation of the truth, and to 
promote a soe the cause and 
interests of falsehood. We dwell upon 
this subject, because however contemp- 





the Session of the Theological Society. 


Nov. 1882; by Rev. R. J. M‘Ghee. Published by Tims, 
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tible this work of Moore’s may be, we 
think it affords an important opportu- 
nity of pressing the necessity for inain- 
taining the Popish controversy on its 
own legitimate ground, and establish- 
ing what that legitimate ground alone 
can be. We also wish to show wh 

we refuse to trace this traveller throug 

the beaten track he has pursued. We 
shall content ourselves with taking our 
station on that lofty rock, from which 
we can command, in a bird’s-eye view, 
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the whole deflections of his path, and 
we shall stoop on him and seize him, 
as those birds of old were wont to 
seize the pigmy Thracian warriors, and 
just lift him up at those points, in his 
route, where by raising him up to view, 
we can exhibit him in the most pictu- 
resque and effective positions in the 
panorama of Popish superstition, and 
then let him drop again till it is time 
to make another pounce upon him in 
his journey :— 


“ Mox impar hosti raptusque per aera curvis, 
Unguibus a seva fertur grue.” 


The first place we shall seize on him 
is at the outset of his journey. He 
tells us in Vol. I. p. 10, that he was in- 
duced to set out in quest of religion 
among the Fathers by this sentiment, 
expressed in a sermon which he had 
heard from a Fellow of the University. 
“ In like manner, (said the preacher,) 
as streams are always clearest near 
their source, so the first ages of Chris- 
tianity will be found to have been the 
purest.” In accordance with this prin- 
ciple he tells us (p. 11, 12,) that “of 
the Scriptures his knowledge had hi- 
therto been scanty; but the plan he 
now adopted was to make his study of 
the sacred volume concurrent with this 
inquiry into the writings of its first ex- 
pounders, so that the text and comment 
might by such juxta-position shed light 
on each other.” 

We pass over the Popish principle 
implied in this, namely, that the apos- 
tolic writings are defective,—that the 
word of divine truth is unintelligible 
without the light of human exposition, 
and that the persons who either them- 
selves conversed with the Apostles, or 
with those who had conversed with 
them on the doctrines of the Gospel, 
were thereby enabled to supply this 
defect by their writings,—so that we 
could thus learn from them with some 
degree of precision what the Apostles 
had been either unable or unwilling to 
explain themselves. We omit this, as 
it is the common trick of Popery, by 
which she any to decry the Scrip- 
tures and extol the Fathers. But 
what should we expect from this reso- 
lution of Mr. Moore? Should we not 
expect to see some proof of his having 
adopted the plan which he proposed— 
some exhibition that the study of the 
sacred volume was “concurrent with 


this enquiry into the writings of” those 
whom he calls “ its first expounders,”— 
some proofs deduced from the Scrip- 
tures and these expounders, which 
would prop up the superstitions of our 
Church of Rome? But what is the 
disappointment when, with one soli- 
tary exception from beginning to end 
of his two volumes, not one single 
argument, deduced from the Scriptures, 
either by himself or the Fathers, is 
brought forward in defence of Popery. 
We sometimes meet a solitary text 
quoted or perverted,—several passages 
blasphemously ridiculed, or adduced 
with an indecent mockery which none 
but a slave of Popery or a votary of 
infidelity could dare to exercise,—but 
nothing that even affects the semblance 
of an argument, save one on the Eu- 
charist, deduced from the 6th chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel, which we shall 
examine in its place, and which he 
reiterates with a pertinacity of self- 
sufficient triumph that only proves how 
untenable must be the wretched super- 
stition which he endeavours to de- 
fend—what indeed does the very 
prima facie evidence of the case exhi- 
bit? Here is a thing called a system 
of Christianity. Here is a man who 
sits down to write a defence of all its 
doctrines. He professes to take the 
whole of the Bible, and all those who 
expounded it for four centuries, to aid 
him in his vindication of it—and what 
does he produce from the sacred vo- 
lume? One solitary chapter is the 
sum total on which he even dares to 
hazard an argument or to challenge an 
investigation! What must any man 
conclude? Either that the system is 
utterly irreconcileable with Christia- 
nity, or that this writer is the most 
contemptible controversialist that ever 
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attempted to write a line in its defence. 
Both indeed are true. There is no 
work onthe Popish controversy extant 
in which there is not a more reputable 
effort to give a gloss of Scriptural au- 
thority to the superstitions of Rome. 
Moore acknowledges the necessity of 
this in the principle with which he sets 
out; but his total apostacy from his 
principle, evinces not only the untena- 
ble nature of his superstition on that 
ground, but that he is unable to make 
even an effort to defend it ; and when 
he informs us that he sets out upon his 
travels with the Bible for his guide, 
and we find, when he has got to the 
end of his journey, not only that he 
has not taken a single step by its di- 
rection, but left it entirely behind him, 
he is like a mariner who professed to 
have made a careful provision of every 
necessary for his voyage, and was dis- 
covered ready to founder in the high 
seas, without sun or stars in the hea- 
vens, or chart or compass in the ship. 

But it were well if Moore had exhi- 
bited only that sort of ignorance and 
incapacity to use the Bible, which is 
the necessary concomitant of Popery ; 
but he has gone much further,—he has 
manifested the united hostility of Po- 
pery and infidelity against the sacred 
volume ; he attempts, as an infidel, to 
throw discredit on its authenticity, while 
as a slave of the Church of Rome he 
rejects both its use and its authority. 
Qn this we shall probably enlarge 
further at a future season, meantime 
we may challenge the annals of modern 
impudence and modern falsehood to 
produce a parallel for the following 
passage :— 

“The strange and startling disco- 
“ very upon which criticism, in its pry- 
“ ing course, has lately lighted, that the 
“ three first Gospels are but transcrip- 
“tions from some older documents, 
and not the works of the writers 
“ whose names they bear, however cal- 
“ culated it may be to strike consterna- 
“tion into Protestants, who find their 
“sole rule of faith thus unsettled, 
“leaves the Charch which Christ 
“ founded and instructed still secure 
“ on her old apostolical grounds. The 
“lamp of tradition delivered down by 
“the Apostles, at which the light of 
“the Scriptures themselves was kin- 
« died, still burns with saving lustre in 
her hands ; and were it possible that 
every vestige of the written word 
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“could be swept away at this moment 
“from the earth, the Catholic Church 
“would but find herself as she was, 
“before a syllable of the New Testa- 
“ ment was written ; and remembering 
“ the promise of Christ to be ‘ with her 
“always, would still hold on her 
“ course unfaultering and unchanged— 
“ the sole source of truth and dwelling- 
“ place of faith to the last.”—Vol. II. 
pp. 337, 338, 

Now before we remark on this un- 
paralleled specimen of Popish assur- 
ance and infidel falsehood, we shall 
just request our readers to observe the 
logical nature of Mr. Moore’s produc- 
tion, and how admirably adapted his 
arguments are to the sophistical and 
delusive superstition he defends. 

Being Academicians, and our good 
friend Murray not having been con- 
signed to the shelf in our day, we na- 
turally recollect what we fear some 
future jibs and sophisters, since he is 
removed from our course, will not be 
so accurately acquainted with, that the 
principle proposed for proof at the 
commencement of an argument is 
called the question or res probanda, 
and when the argument is completed 
it becomes the conclusion or res pro- 
bata. So that a work on such a sub- 
ject, to be truly and logically conducted, 
ought to commence by the author's 
laying down the principles which he 
intended to prove; and having com- 
pleted the course of his reasoning, he 
ought to be able to recapitulate these 
same principles, and to assert before 
all his opponents that he had finished 
his work and that they had been 
proved. It must be a poor and incon- 
elusive production if he is unable to 
place honest old Q. E. D. at the end 
of it. 

Now what is the real question, the 
res probanda of Mr. Moore’s work?— 
that is, of the Popish controversy? 
Clearly this. It is admitted on both 
sides that God has given to us a Divine 
Revelation of a religion which we call 
Christianity. Now the question is, are 
the principles of the Church of Rome 
conformable to that Divine Revelation 
—that religion which we call Christi- 
anity, or not? 

As to the true mode of ascertaining 
this—whether the Scriptures alone are 
sufficient to determine it—or whether 
we require the aid of traditions and 
writings of Fathers to throw light on 
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these Scriptures, or even whether tra- 
ditions themselves be a part of Divine 
Revelation? These are all distinct 
questions ; for even if tradition were to 
be held asa part of Divine Revelation, 
Popery admits that if a tradition con- 
tradicted the written Word it could not 
be a Divine Tradition. Therefore we 
repeat the pure abstract question is 
—* are the principles of the Church of 
Rome conformable to that word which she 
herself admits to be divinely inspired or 
not ?” 

This, as we have shown, is, the prin- 
ciple Moore sets out with, and to de- 
termine this principle—to find a reli- 
gion pure as the fountain, he resolves 
to study the sacred volume, with the 
aids of the writings of its first expoun- 
ders, as he calls them, so that text and 
comment might, by such juxta-position, 
throw light on each other. 

Now to reason with any common 
propriety on any subject, much less on 
one so solemn and important as this, 
Mr. Moore should have conducted his 
readers to this conclusion, that having 
studied the Scriptures, and compared 
the principles of the Popish Church 
with them in such and such series of 
particulars, which series ought to have 
constituted the body of his work, he 
had come to this conclusion, that the 
principles of the Popish Church were 
conformable to the Scriptures and con- 
sequently pure and genuine Christia- 
nity, and therefore, being in search of 
a Religion he should adopt this one as 
the true Religion of Christ. 

But what is Mr. Moore’s conclusion ? 
Let any human being capable of ap- 
preciating an argument, compare the 
principle with which he sets out in the 
12th page of his first volume with the 
conclusion at which he arrives in the 
close of. his second. 

He sets out to ascertain the truth of 
his religion by comparing it with the 
Sacred Scriptures and the writings of 
the Fathers, and the conclusion to 
which he comes is—that three of the 
Gospels are spurious, nay, that none of 
the books of the New Testament are 
inspired (for this is his statement, com- 
pare p. 337 with note p. 191, vol. 2.) 
and that if every letter of it were in 
the bottom of the sea the principles 
and authority of his Church would be 
totally unaffected by its destruction!!! 

Now what, on his own principles, 
can be more unutterably absurd? If, in- 
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deed, Popery can stand independent of 
the Scriptures, why assume “the study 
v the Sacred Volume” as necessary to 

etermine the truth of Popery? and if 
that volume is necessary to determine 
the truth of Popery, how can he pos- 
sibly arrive at the conclusion that 
Popery would be unaffected by its total 
destruction ? 

This is merely considering the ques- 
tion in a logical point of view; but 
when we examine the nature of his 
principles, it is impossible to decide 
whether we feel more disgust at their 
wickedness or their folly. 

He first lays it down as a fact—that 
criticism has made “ the strange and 
startling discovery” “ that the three first 
Gospels are but transcriptions from some 
older documents, and not the works of the 
writers whose names they bear,’ and as- 
serts that this is calculated to strike con- 
sternation into Protestants who find their 
sole rule of faith thus unsettled.” 

When we who are a little more 
sceptical of this criticism however formi- 
dable, then, of these same three Gospels 
which it has so conclusively subverted, 
begin to enquire where are we to find 
it? who are these redoubtable critics 
who have so upset the foundations of 
our faith? as Mr. Moore gives us no 
reference to them here, we find our 
question solved in this second vo-~- 
lume of our author's travels, p.p. 190- 
191, and we take this opportunity of 
introducing to our readers another fea- 
ture of his production. 

For the purpose of proving that the 
right of appealing to the Word of God 
in defiance of the tyranny of the Church 
of Rome, which he nicknames rational- 
ism, necessarily leads to neology or 
infidelity, Mr. Moore professes to Love 
gone in his travels to Germany, and to 
have attended lectures in the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen under the pretence 
of prosecuting his search after a reli- 
gion. He is here introduced to a cer- 
tain professor of theology or rather of 
neology, whom he names Scratchen- 
bach, in plain English Scratching back, 
a very appropriate appellation, imply- 
ing the agreement of mutual and 
eee assistance between Popery 
and infidelity, whose co-operation in 
attacking the bible is well illustrated 
by the vulgar adage—“ scratch my back 
and I’ll scratch your's.” Mr.- Moore 
lays such stress on the aid of this Pro- 
fessor that he employs no less than 
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seven chapters, amonting to 105 pages, 
in a lecture which he supposes to have 
been delivered by his learned friend, 
and we will venture to assert, that a 
more stupid drawling tirade of malevo- 
lent infidelity was never yet composed 
—if Satan were listening to it in a 
human form, we think it difficult to 
decide whether the stupidity would 
outdo the venom so as to put him to 
sleep, or the venom the stupidity so as 
to keep him awake. It closes, most 
appositely, with the subject as an- 
nounced in the “ Contents” of his 
chapters :-— 

“ Inspiration of the Scriptures re- 
jected—authenticity of the books of the 
Old and New Testament questioned.” 
And it is under this head in this imagi- 
nary lecture of Mr. Professor Scratch- 
enbach that we find this criticism, to 
which Mr. Moore afterwards refers, and 
it is as follows :— 

“ They (the German Divines) have 
“shewn that in most of the Epistles 
“ gross errors and interpolations abound, 
“the latter traceable chiefly to about 
“the beginning of the second century, 
« while not only the Epistles, but the 
“ Gospel attributed to St. John, have 
“ been proved by Bretschnaeder to have 
“been the production of some gnostic of 
“the same period. Nor is this all, for 
“even the trustworthiness of the re- 
“maining three Gospels have been 
“ seriously called into question by a 
“ most important discovery, which we 
“ owe in the first instance to the saga- 
“city of our learned Michaelis, but 
“which others since his time have 
“ brought still further into light. The 
“fact proved as it appears from clear 
“ internal evidence, by these critics, is, 
“ that the three first Gospels are not in 
“reality the works of the writers whose 
“ name they bear, but merely transcrip- 
“ tions or translations of some anterior 
“ documents,” on which he writes the 
following note : 

“By Berthold, one of those critics 
“ who assert the existence of a common 
“ document, it is maintained that the 

-“ original of the three first Gospels was 
“ written in Aramaic. The Epistles of 
« St. Paul, too, as well as indeed all the 
“ other Epistles he asserts in like man- 
“ ner to be merely translations from the 
“ Aramaic, so that as an able writer 
“ in the British Critic has remarked on 
“ the subject, instead of the good old 
* fashioned notion, that the New Tes- 


“ tament is a collection of works com- 
“posed by the persons whose names 
“they bear and who wrote under the 
“immediate inspiration of the Holy 
“ Ghost, we must now believe that the 
“ original narrator of the Gospel his- 
“ tory was an unknown person, and that 
“the Gospels and Epistles which we 
“ read in Greek are merely translations 
“made by some persons whose names 
“are lost, and ie betray themselves 
“ by several blunders in the work which 
they undertook.” July 1828, p.p. 190- 
191, Vol. II. 

Now we call all men who bear the 
name of Christian, to the considera- 
tion of the principles which are here 
laid down. The Epistles and Gospel 
of John are “proved to have been the 
productions of some gnostic of the second 
century. 

It is a fact proved by clear internal 
evidence, that the three first gospels are 
not in reality the works of the writers, 
whose names they bear, but merely 
transcriptions or translations of some 
anterior documents.” 

And not only the Gospels but the Epis- 
tles of Paul, and all the epistles (Peter 
himself the rock of the popery not ex- 
cepted) are all mere translations from 
the Aramaic. 

So that the whole New Testament, 
instead of being a work of inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, isthe production of some 
unknown person, and all its parts are 
mere translations, made by persons, 
whose names are lost, and who are be- 
trayed by several blunders in the work 
they have undertaken.” 

‘Here is the genuine impression of 
the word of the living God, which this 
Popish infidel endeavours to make 
upon the minds of those who are so 
weak or so ignorant as to be guided by 
his falsehood and his sophistry. 

“O but,” says Moore, “these are 
not my sentiments ; I have introduced 
these as coming from a professor of 
neology in Germany, and have intro- 
duced them not as the opinions of the 
church of Rome, or as the results of 
her doctrines, but rather as the opinion 
of Protestants who profess to make a 
rational enquiry into the Scriptures, 
which is thus practically proved to lead 
to infidelity.” 

We grant that this is the gloss he 
tries to put upon the case, but we will 
not permit this unprincipled traveller 
to shelter his abominable principles 
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beneath such a flimsy sophistical dis- 
guise. We might ask even without 
going beyond this passage itself, how 
are these sentiments expressed? Are 
they put forth with any restriction or 
limitation? Is there any expression 
to qualify them to suggest a doubt of 
their veracity ?—to supply an antidote 
to the poison they instil into the mind ? 
—not a single one. Not a single tinge 
of the light of truth to relieve the dark 
and dismal gloom of scepticism and 
infidelity, which they are calculated to 
spread over the mind that comes within 
their dreary and malignant influence ; 
they are evidently written with a spirit 
of demoniacal triumphant satisfaction, 
that thrusts out its poisoned sting, and 
feels a pleasure at leaving it in the 
wound. We defy any honest man on 
earth to read that passage, and say that 
he can feel a doubt that the writer 
wished to leave on the reader’s mind 
the impression that the Scriptures were 
neither authenticated or inspired. We 
should rejoice in the possibility that 
we were mistaken ; but Moore has not 
left us the consolation even of a hesi- 
tation on the subject, for these infidel 
speculations, which he so insidiously 
introduces as from a neological profes- 
sor, so as to leave himself a loop-hole 
to escape in page 191, he adopts as 
his own, and thus snares himself in his 
own noose, in page 337. The lying 
and contemptible criticisms which he 
had first exhibited as the neological 
statements of the infidel divine, he here 
uts forth as facts in his own opinion— 

e sets it forth as a “strange and 
startling discovery,” that the gospels are 
not the works of the writers whose 
name they bear ;"—a discovery so true 
as to “strike consternation into Pro- 
testants,” and unsettle all our rule of 
faith ; in plain words, upset both the 
authenticity and inspiration of the 
Bible. 

How shall we measure the language 
of indignation and reproof towards a 
man, who can stand up with such un- 
paralleled audacity before a nation 
calling itself Christian, and pretend to 
write in the defence of any religion, 
even of popery itself, and plead under 
such a guise the cause of infidelity ; 
he may calculate, and too justly, in- 
deed, that we are fallen very low in 
the scale of religion ; but it is rather 
too much to suppose that we are all 
destitute of common understanding. 
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However, as far as we Protestants are 
concerned, we freely forgive him for 
the exhibition he has made of Popery. 
In our former review we proved that 
profligacy and sedition, and treachery, 
in the profession both of private friend- 
ship and of public principle, were all 
consistent with a blind and zealous de- 
votion to the superstitions of the church 
of Rome. In this we made it too pal- 
ey appear that a man may be a 
igotted votary of Popery, and an in- 
fidel even as to the very principles and 
evidences of the Christian faith; he 
may evince that one portentous truth, 
which Moore has no less confidentl 
asserted than practically demonstrated, 
that the superstitions which he holds 
as a member of that anti-Christian 
apostacy, would remain untouched in 
their integrity and their perfection, if 
all the sacred records were blotted 
from the face of the earth ; we are in- 
debted to the folly of his reasoning for 
the admission of the truth, and the 
avowed infidelity of his principles has 
furnished us with the melancholy and 
unanswerable illustration. 

We presume that the simple tran- 
scription of our traveller’s sentiments 
is sufficient satisfactorily to establish 
their wickedness; we are not sure 
whether to the cursory reader their 
gross absurdity may be so self-evident ; 
we, therefore, just briefly point it out. 

This same criticism which so strikes 
Protestants with consternation, and un- 
settles our rule of faith, “ /eaves,” saith 
Mr. Moore, “ the church which Christ 


: founded and instructed, still secure on her 


old apostolical grounds.” Now let us 
observe how this security is establish- 
ed. “The lamp of tradition, delivered 
down by the Apostles, at which the light 
of the Scriptures themselves was kindled, 
still burns, with saving lustre in her 
hands.” Pray, gentle reader, even 
though you have never read a word of 
controversy or theology before, as be- 
ing peculiarly destitute of all enter- 
tainment—if folly and inconsistency, 
and self-contradiction can amuse, you 
look here. 

He first informs us that criticism has 
totally extinguished both the authenti- 
city and inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment, and left us poor Protestants 
shivering in darkness and consterna- 
tion ; then suddenly he good-naturedly 
relieves us, by affording us “ the light 
of the Scriptures,” again ; only taking 
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care to inform us that he has kindled 
it for us, and that we are solely in- 
debted for its lustre to “ the lamp of 
tradition” Now, let .us humbly en- 
quire what is this same “damp of tra- 
dition,” and who lighted it? . Moore 
does not tell us, as he supposes we 
cannot be so ignorant as not to know ; 
however, Dr. Hornihold informs us, in 
his “ Real Principles of Catholics,” p. 
336, Coyne, 1821. 

Q. “ What is tradition ? 

A. “ All such points of faith or 
church discipline, which are not clearly 
or not at all expressed in the Scrip- 
ture, but were taught or established by 
the apostles, and have been carefully 
preserved in the church ever since.” 

Now, though no Popish writer be- 
fore Moore ever had the folly or im- 
pudence to say that “the light of the 
Scriptures was kindled at the lamp of 
tradition,” yet let us nt him his as- 
sertion, and what has he proved. 

The Scriptures, or the written word 
of these Apostles, derive their light 
from tradition, or the unwritten word 
of these Apostles. Now, this tradi- 
tion (as we will call it for argument’s 
sake) has handed down, most certainly, 
that these Scriptures are canonical, and 
the genuine productions of the author's, 
whose names they bear. Dr. Horni- 
hold says, in the same book, p. 331, 
“ All these books are undoubtedly ca- 
“ nonical, as being received and de- 
“clared as such by the Catholic 
“church, and, consequently, all and 
“ every part thereof are infallibly true, 
“ for, otherwise, as St. Augustine says, 
“if any part were false or doubtful, all 
“ would i uncertain.” 

Therefore, what does Moore do ; he 
falsifies, as an infidel, the whole canon 
of the New Testament, by denying its 
authenticity and inspiration, and as a 
Papist, in the very same sentence, he 
ascribes ite authority solely to tradi- 
tion ; but since tradition has delivered 
it as inspired—when he denies its in- 


spiration he falsifies his own witness, 
and proves that tradition is a liar, hav- 
ing handed down as inspired what he 
and his critics prove to have been not 
inspired ; so that the sword of his in- 
fidel criticism is two-edged ; with the 


“one edge it hews down the inspiration 


of the Scriptures, and with the other 
cuts to pieces the authority of tradi- 
tion ; nay, it does not leave a single 
vestige of tradition remaining—for tra- 
dition is the unwritten word of the 
Apostles ; but this criticism has proved 
that no such writers ever have existed, 
that “ the gospels and epistles which we 
“ read in Greek are merely translations 
“made by some persons whose names are 
“ lost, and who betray themselves by se- 
“ veral blunders in the work which they 
“ undertook,” so that every tradition, and 
the very name of a tradition, must ne- 
cessarily be a lie which professes to 
come Sain persons who are proved 
never to have been in existence ; 
therefore, the wickedness of all Moore’s 
arguments, as an infidel, serves only to 
illustrate his folly and absurdity as a 
Papist. If his arguments be true, his 
church is at best one lying superstition 
built upon another. Nature made him 
a finished profligate poet, but never in- 
tended him to figure as a theologian. 
He has aimed a blow at the religion of 
Christ, but his weapon has fallen only 
on the superstitions of the church of 
Rome. 

Justice to the cause of truth—a sense 
of duty to the public, demands a faith- 
ful exposition of his work, but we de- 
sire to express unfeigned compassion 
for the author. In our last we ex- 
hibited him as a treacherous Jesuit— 
now he appears in the character of an 
infidel, and affords a melancholy exam- 
ple, that a man may cherish all the 
abominations of infidelity in his heart, 
consistently with the most wretched 
superstitions of Popery in his profes- 
sion. 
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Irregular Ode to Music. 


IRREGULAR ODE TO MUSIC. 


Come, heavenly Music, come 
O’er my enraptured soul, 
Shedding thy sweetest influence around, 
Clad in the witcheries of softest sound, 
I bend to thy controul : 
Suppliantl 
I bow to thee, 
And yield my senses up in willing slavery. 


Goddess! with thy magic touch 
Wake not within me the deep chords 
Of passions that lie darkly slumb’ring there, 
Anger, and grief, and fell despair, 
That, at thy mystic words, 
With sudden gleam 
Wake from their dream, 
And kindle up the soul in one wild flame. 


Come not on the battle blast 
From the gory field of death, 
Nor on the voice of the wild-echoing horn 
Along the plain, blood-reeking borne, 
Where, as it floats, the warrior’s last breath 
Expires upon the sound, 
While all around 
The peals of war's fierce minstrelsy resound. 


Come not from the courtly hall 
Where dissipation rears his shrine, 
Where the gay notes invite the sprightly dance, 
That please the ear, yet not the soul entrance ; 
Nor come, thou pow’r divine, 
With the light strain 
That cheers the swain, 
While rude mirth revels in the train. 


From thine own shrine descend 
Amid the winged cherubim of God, 
Such as of old—when, to the utmost bounds 
Of boundless space, were heard the joyous sounds 
From out the dread abode, 
Where sat on high 
The Ruler of the sky, 


And marked each swinging world heave wildly by. 


When from the depths unsearchable 
Omnipotence stretched forth his awful arm, 
Curbing each mass, that wandered thro’ the main 
In reckless fury, by it’s orbit’s chain ; 
Then crashing world’s alarms 
Sunk suddenly 
To deep tranquillity, 
And every sphere combined in heavenly harmony. 
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Such as the hymns of praise 
Of the Archangels as they bore along 
From light unquenchable that first bright glance 
That woke the sleeping world from its dark trance, 
When heaven’s angelic host caught up the song 
With words of fire 
Thou didst inspire 
Till trembling systems echoed to the choir. 


If strains like these, divine, 
Are poured to Deity alone 
If ’tis not granted unto mortal ear 
Thy voice in all its heavenly tones to hear— 
In unveiled splendour if thou art not shewn 
To mortals’ eyes 
Who yainly tries 
To live and view thee in thy heavenly guise. 


Come then, sweet: Maid, 

Soft as by Hermes found . 
(When happy Greece he gaily wandered o’er,) 
Within the tortoise shell upon the shore, 

Where thy young soul lay bound ; 

Then: eagerly 
He set thee free, 
And soon the God grew: eloquent from thee, 


Or, in the calm, clear night, 
When nought is waking save the zephyr’s sigh, 
Come, borne upon Eolian strings along, 
Breathing thy softest, sweetest, saddest song, 
Scarce blent with aught of earthly minstrelsy, 
Each wondrous tone 
A spell might own 
To draw down list’ning spirits from their starry throne. 


Oh! at thy melting voice 
The soul springs wildly from her seat away— 
Old Time stands lost—forgets the circling hours, 
While each dark thought from pear’ bosom pours, 
The shadowy tribute of some long past day— 
Earth’s clogging chain 
Would bind in vain 
The swelling heart that feels thy magic strain. 
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DOWN THE THAMES AND UP THE THAMES—GREENWICH AND RICHMOND— 
WORDSWORTH’S POETRY. 


oo’ 


My Dear Lucy, 

Were it not that I am a very 
serious personage, and your cousin, I 
should scarcely venture to tell you how 
very much I was delighted with your 
charming letter ; it must have been my 
good angel that made you think of 
writing it. I cannot describe to you, 
and you can scarcely imagine, how the 
heart is touched when in the midst of 
this busy crowd of selfish artificial 
people, a letter is received, in which 
nature and affection speak ; how the 
springs of all the kind and fond emo- 
tions, which among heartless strangers 
are as a shut-up-fountain, gush forth 
and refresh the soul, and the lonely 
man confesses to himself, with fervent 


thankfulness, that there is still some- 
thing left to live for, and tolove. I 
thought I looked upon you, my dear 
Lucy, as I read your letter, and saw 
your glad blue eyes, and marked that 
smiling air, which has all a child’s sim- 

licity, and all a woman’s gracefulness. 
F thought I heard your clear and gentle 
voice, and felt once more your hand’s 
light’ pressure on the shoulder of 
“sober cousin Harry.” I thought— 
but a trace with this vein, which is not 
forme. What hath such a fellow as I 
to do with these tendernesses? You 
must rather bear with me as one who, 
whenever he can, philosophises, rather 
than feels—one of whom you may con- 
sider that— 


“ In his brain, 


Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage—he hath strange places crammed 
With observation, the which he vents 


In mangled forms.” 


In very truth, though let me tell you, 
that the excellent good sense of your 
letter—the kind expressions—the sim- 
ple and beautiful thoughts, and the 
graceful and correct language in which 
you embodied them, not only gratified 
me, but made me very proud of you, 
my lovely cousin, and sometime pupil ; 
and I would gladly, if I could, repay 
the pleasure you have afforded me, by 
sending you, in return, a letter that 
would have some little claim to inte- 
rest you. 

London is still prodigiously full, and 
has been prodigiously hot, so that al- 


most every one that can, has snatched 
a few whole, or half days, from morn- 
ing concerts, and evening parties, to go 
up the river, or down the river, or by 
some means to get among grass and 
trees, and escape the glare of the Lon- 
don pavement, and the hot walls. 
“ Going on the water” that is to say, 
on the Thames, is a great delight in 
the neighbourhood of London ; and 
hundreds of light boats, that look more 
like toys than things in which men and 
women would trust themselves in deep 
water, are every day— 


“ Launched on the bosom of the silver Thames,” 


and convey their gay companies up to 
Richmond and Twickenhewn, or ye 
to Woolwich and Greenwich. The 
vast breadth of the Thames—the slow- 
ness with which it flows, so that the 
current up or down depends almost 
solely upon the tide ; and the variet 


of interesting or beautiful objects, whic 
may be viewed from the river, make it 





the pleasantest possible lounge in the 
warm weather. In going down from 
Westminster-bridge, you look up to 
the vast city with its huge masses of 
buildings, stretching away on both 
sides, with a whole forest of steeples, 
and domes, and towers. There are no 

uays, warehouses, and wharfs, coming 
dove to the brink of the water, except 
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in some places where a public building, 
as at Somerset House, or open plea- 
sure ground, as at the Temple Gar- 
dens, break the line ; but the gradual 
rise of the ground, from the river's 
edge, enables the eye to wander over, 
at least, the upper outline of the huge 
congregation of streets and houses, and 
as the little boat steals quietly along, 
we can scarcely help contrasting the 
insignificance of the little vessel, to 
which the life of one’s body is intrust- 
ed, with the enormous city round about, 
which the mind is oat of conceiv- 
ing and holding, as it were, within the 
grasp of its observation, 

After passing four noble bridges, we 
come to the Custom-house, a massive 
business-looking pile, and then the old 
Tower of London, with its thousand 
historical recollections. From the time 
the last bridge is passed, the crowd of 
vessels, of all descriptions, and of every 
kindred tongue and nation that pos- 
sesses sea, or river ports, is immense, 
This part of the river is called “ the 
001,” and extends a good way down, 

ut I cannot tell how far. Green- 
wich, I should think, is about five miles 
down, and looking at it from the river, 
it is, I suppose, one of the grandest 
piles of building in the world—the 
Custom-house and the Bank in Dub- 
lin not being excepted. The foreigner 
is amazed when he learns, as he sails 
or London, that the superb palace 
which he looks upon, is the place 
where England lodges and provides for 
her old sailors, who have been wound- 
ed or worn out in the glorious service 
of the British navy. like this ex- 
ceedingly—it is not mere vanity—it is 
a noble ostentation—a fitting compli- 
ment to the force which makes Britain 
what she is, or rather what she has 
been, for times have changed, The 
national spirit has miserably fallen 
away into a petty, hateful, cosmopolite 
yseudo-philosophy, and Englishmen, 
instead of feeling the glory of Green- 
wich, grumble at the expense. There 
are men, aye, and popular men, too, 
who, if they had their will, would sell 


that magnificent building to the high- 
est bidder, and lodge the old sailors at 
the lowest rate for which they could 
make a “contract.” This mean spirit 
of thrift would never have made the 
character of a great nation, and will 
not maintain it now that it is made. 

Everything about Greenwich cor- 
responds with the impressions which 
its magnificent aspect excites. There 
is a beautiful chapel, and a noble hall 
adorned with fine paintings ; but best 
of all, the old men-of-war’s men seem 
comfortable, and well taken care of. 
The serving up of their dinner is a 
busy affair, and one of the sights of the 
place. The ceremony observed is 
somewhat similar to what you may 
have seen in the fine old hall of the 
Kilmainham hospital, but there are ten 
times the number to be supplied, and 
they eat their mess at the tables where 
they receive it. In Kilmainham, I ob- 
served, they all carried it off to their 
own rooms. It is pleasant to see these 
old Greenwich fellows wandering in 
groups about the fine park in the sunny 
days. The park is of considerable ex- 
tent, and ascends from the buildings, 
which are close upon the river, back to 
Blackheath, an open common, through 
which runs the great Chatham and 
Dover road, and which commands, at 
some points, the most magnificent 
views of the broad river, with its 
forests of shipping in the distance, and 
yet further on, the dusky mass of 
mighty London. 1 do not know that 
Blackheath can boast either heath or 
fern, or even thistles, though there are 
alenty of donkeys, with little chains 
astened on their backs for children to 
sit in, and be carried about ; and sad- 
dle ponies, and pony chaises, for the 
accommodation of ailing adults, who 
desire a quiet jaunt. These are by 
the road-side, but out upon the heath, 
or “downs” more properly, the air 
blows fresh and free, and in the sunny 
morning I have found all lonely and 
still, save the clear song of the lark, 
skyward ascending— 


“ Here he might lie on fern, or withered heath, 
While from the singing lark (that sings unseen, 
The minstrelsy that solitude loves best) 

And from the sun, and from the breezy air, 
Sweet influence trembled o’er his frame— 
And he with many feelings—many thoughts, 
Made up a meditative joy, and found 
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Religious meanings in the forms of nature ; 
And so, his senses gradually wrapt 

In a half sleep, he dreams of better worlds— 
And dreaming, hears thee still, oh, singing lark, 
That singeth like an angel in the clouds.” 


This melodious and fervent descrip- 
tion is, 1 believe, from Coleridge ; I 
have quoted it somewhat out of place, 
for assuredly Blackheath hath not 
many associations in common with a 
heathy mountain's side, but as it had 
enough to put me in mind of these 
lines at the spot, I have set them down. 
If they are not good as an illustration, 
still they are abundantly worthy of 
admiration for their own sake. I 
never read anything which more ear- 
nestly and happily expresses the quiet 
intensity of dreamy joy which medita- 
tion and sympathy with nature may 
impart in the deepest solitude, or with 
no company but the singing lark, that 
singeth like an angel in the clouds ! 

Now, you must jump back with me 
at a bound to Westminster-bridge, or 
have your carriage ready, if you like 
it better, and get rolled in through the 
dust in forty-five minutes. But what- 
ever way you come you are welcome ; 
and now let us get a nice green boat, 
that cuts the water like a fish, and two 
good smart rowers, for I hate the trou- 
ble of it myself—besides the danger of 
“ catching a crab,” and tumbling heels 
over head into the water—and now 
pull away my boys for Richmond. 
The tide is running up and away we 
go, shooting past Cotton Garden and 
the end of the House of Commons ; 
the debate is going on, but no matter, 
it is a dry discussion, and we are on 
the water, so we have no earthly busi- 
ness with it—pull away my lads, and 
let us get past ugly St. John’s Church, 
and far uglier the Millbank Peniten- 
tiary, with its sunken walls of brick, its 
low roofs, and horrid grated windows. 
But look to the other side; there is 
Lambeth Terrace and its shady walk, 
and the fine old Archiepiscopal Palace, 
like a baronial castle, and farther on 
is the dark shade of Vauxhall Gardens, 
which will be bright enough with arti- 
ficial light at midnight ;—Vauxhall- 
bridge passed, and we dart along to- 
wards Chelsea, which soon appears in 
view, with its stately and sober edifices 
of dusky red brick ; then comes the road 
by the river's side, with its row of 
shady elms, almost over-hanging the 


river, and partly obscuring from the 
view the fine old mansions of brick in 
the Dutch style at the other side. 
Now, we pass the old church and 
church-yard where Sir Thomas More 
was buried—alas, Sir Thomas! one of 
the wisest, justest, and best humoured 
men that ever lived, and yet. his head 
was cut off by a fierce sensual tyrant ; 
More was good humoured, and '‘face- 
tious wpon principle. The following 
appears somewhere in his writings, 
which you may transcribe and send to 
your uncle Sourkrout, who seems to 
think, that by his sombre severity, he 
exhibits himself to his family and 
friends as a wise man. “For when I 
come home,” says More, “I must 
converse with my wife, chat with my 
children, and talk with my servants, 
all the which things I reckon and ac- 
count among business, for as much as 
they must of necessity be done; and 
done they must needs be, unless a man 
will be a stranger in his own house ; 
and in any wise a man must so fashion 
and order his conditions, and so ap- 
point, and dispose himself, that he may 
be merry, jocund, and pleasant, among 
them, which either nature hath pro- 
vided, or chance hath made, or he him- 
self hath chosen to be the companions 
of his life ; so that, with too much 
gentle behaviour and familiarity, he 
doth not mar them, and by too much 
sufferance of his servants, make them 
his masters.” 

So, my lads, you have rested long 
enough on your oars, while I chattered 
about Sir Thomas More. Now, pull 
away—there—we have passed the red 
house where pigeons are shot con- 
tinually, and men sometimes—tbis is 
“ Chelsea Reach,” and our boat rocks a 
little, but now we have shot under Bat- 
tersea Bridge, and there is the village 
on the left hand with its church, and 
mill too, but it is a paper mill, and that 
long huge wooden case is one of its 
appendages, and is not, as the wags of 
watermen assure the cockneys when 
they come up the river, a case to put 
over Battersea steeple when it rains. 
The banks now become more country- 
fied, and yillas are seen both near at 
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hand, and in the distanee, kept with 
that exquisite neatness which distin. 
guishes ish dwellings; and soon 
we reach another bridge which, like 
the last two, is of wood, supported on 

iles driven into the bed of the river. 

his bridge has the honour of posses- 
ing a suburban town of great credit 
antes at either end of it, the 
names which it alternately bears in 
the vocabulary of travellers. On the 
Middlesex side of the river is Fulham, 
a place of ecclesiastical note, as being 
the frequent residence of the bishops 
of London ; there is a palace here be- 
longing to the see, and a very old 
chureh, in which the bishop sometimes 
officiates. On the other side, in Surry, 
the. once village, but now town of 
Putney, comes up to the foot of the 
bridge, and vies in grandeur with the 
more orthodox Fulham, from which it is 
separated by theriver, and to which it is 
joined again by the wooden walls afore- 
said. Here we find on the Middlesex 
side, a number of gardens coming 
down to the edge of the water, and 
some elegant cottages with lawns all 
shaven and shorn, as soft and smooth- 
looking as velvet, and adorned with 
flowers and flowering shrubs. | Near 
the water the weeping willows incline 
their gracefully drooping branches to 
the stream ; the cottages ornées belong 
to. people who have. fine houses: and 
carriages in town, and come out here 
when it would be too early, and out of 
the fashion, to “go into the country.” 
One of the little gardens is Theodore 
Hook’s; the famous humourist; and the 
most. really fashionable author about 
town. You must remember, my dear 
Lucey, that a fashionable author anda 
writer of what are called “fashionable 
novels,’ are very different things. ‘The 
fashionable novel writers are persons 
whose minds are steeped in the meanest 
of all vulgarity, and who, from foolish 
tattling trades’ people and upper ser- 
vants, cull the circumstantial matters, 
which they expand into three volumes 
of impertinent nonsense, and call it a 
novel of fashionable life. The vulgarity 
of the people who write these books, is 
only to be exceeded in amount by the 
silliness and bad taste of those who so 
eagerly read them. So far as it has fal- 
len in my way to observe the mode of 
life.of what are called the upper elasses, 
these trashy books of the circulating 
libraries do not, by any means, convey 


a just idea of it—and at all events it is 
very unworthy of people of sense to 
trouble themselves with the intrigues and 
insipiditiesof luxurious shallow menand 
women, who seldom have an elevated 
thought, or are ever affected by deep 
feeling. It is worthy of note, too, that 
most of these who write novels to ex- 
pose, as they say, the follies of fashion- 
able life, are precisely the persons who, 
in their own lives, seem to hold these 
follies in most deference, and who re- 
gard, with all the petty scorn of which 
their souls are capable, every one who 
is not “somebody” in the world of me- 
tropolitan dissipation, while they them- 
selves endeavour, to the utmost of their 
means, to ape the very habits which 
they write books to “show up.” 
eodore Hook is even more enter- 
taining in his conversation than in his 
books, and consequently hiscompanion- 
ship is, I believe, more sought after for 
dinner parties, which are desired to be 
very agreeable, than that of any man in 
town ;andnowthat he is nolongeravery 
oung man, he must find this, however 
‘ond he may be of pleasant society, 
and well conducted dinners, a very 
considerable annoyance.: I cannot can- 
ceive any thing much more irksome to 
a man who reflects, as well as observes, 
than a continual round of company, in 
which one must, of necessity, meet 
five stupid, or common-place people, 
for one of sense and spirit. Lam told; 
that when Mr. Hook lived in town, he 
had @ garret-room well stored with 
reading and writing materials, which, 
in ‘his facetious way, he called his 
“ country house.” To this he retired 
when he had any thing to write, which 
would admit of no longer delay, and 
when people called or sent cards, the 
answer was, that “ Mr. Hook was gone 
to the country ;” hence the curious 
designation which he adopted for his 
literary garret. But this ruse was, I 
suppose, found out, for he has now 
emigrated, as I told you before I en- 
tered upon this long digression, to the 
banks of the Thames, and he takes his 
ease in his unpretending suburban 
dwelling, often—very often, doubtless, 
appearing to those whom he admits, a 
wiser and a sadder man, than he ever 
does to those who only knew him as 
the most humorous caricaturist of man- 
ners in existence. 
Now for our oars again. We have 
bade adieu to wooden bridges, and soon 
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the iron suspension bridge of Ham- 
mersmith, Jike the Menai bridge in 
miniature, appears before us. It is, 
however, ‘by no means a trifling work, 
and it is rather in the difference of 
height, than of | and breadth that 
it appears so small a thing compared 
with the lofty and awful-looking Menai 
bridge. But now it is passed, and the 
comfortable-looking villages of Mort- 
lake and Barnes are seen on the left, 
approaching to the water’s edge ; these 
two are’ soon left. behind, and we pull 
for the centre arch of Kew bridge, 
which is neither of wood nor iron, but 
stout granite. Now we are ina royal 
neighbourhood, and what concerns us 
more at oo a beautiful neighbour- 
hood. The bridge is passed, and on 
the left are the royal grounds. The 
Duke: of Cumberlund’s lodge, a plain 
respectable-looking building of grey 
stone, ap through the trees, and 
the thick foliage of Kew gardens 
stretches onward on our left, which is 
the Surrey side. Here there are green 
islands in the middle of the river, with 
beautiful drooping willows that festoon 
the banks, and shut out from view the 
ugly town of 'Bruntford, which lies op- 
posite on the Middlesex side. From 
this point, nothing can be more rich 
and luxuriant than. the view, at. this 
period of the year. Meadows and 
parks, and trees loaded with blossoms, 
and sumptuous houses with all their or- 
naments of lawn and pleasure ground ; 
the broad: majestic river too, with flocks 
of swans. disporting on its bosom, and 
lifting up their huge snowy wings like 
sails to receive the fresh breeze that 
sweeps along, waving the grass and 
leaves and blossoms, and giving life to 
the rich tranquillity of the scene. On 
the left, after the gardens are passed, 
the park of Kew commences, and 
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reaches almost all the way to Richmond ; 
on the br = side are the: rich 
grounds of Sion park, and full in view 
Sion house, the nificent mansion of 
the Duke of Northumberland. At this 
place there is one of the finest conser- 
vatories in the world, with plants and 
trees from all parts of the earth, flou- 
rishing in the artificial climate which 
their nature demands. Even from the 
river we may see rising amid the 
trees the tops of the lofty houses of 
glass, which contain these luxuriant 
exotics. Sion park bounds the river to 
Isleworth, another comfortable village 
on the bank, with its respectable-look- 
ing church in full view; and. then we 
proceed between beautiful villas and 
their pleasure grounds, through crowds 
of boats, and past another cluster of 
river islands, to the handsome bridge 
of Richmond—far-famed Richmond. 
Here let us disembark, and walk 
Richmond hill, the exertion of which, 
will make more pleasant a seat on the 
famous terrace on the brow of the hill 
when we arrive there. 

We have arrived, and are seated, 
and dull indeed of soul and sense would 
he be that could look unmoved upon a 
scene so splendid. The noble Thames 
is now far beneath us, and is seen roll- 
ing away in quiet grandeur, till the 
river is lost in meadows and trees and 
distance. All is calm, and magnificent, 
and cultivated: perfectly English, in 
every feature. It is of this view, as 
you will perhaps remember, : that 
Thomson sings with such enthusiasm 
in his “ Summer ;” he calls it the hill 
of “ Shene,” which is the ancient name 
of Richmond, as we are told by the 
commentators, and signifieth, in the 
Saxon, that which is rich and shining in 
its aspect, 


“ Here let us sweep 
The boundless landscape; now the raptured eye 


Exulting swift to huge A 


send, 


Now to the sister hills that skirt her plain 




































To lofty Harrow now, and now to where 
Majestic Windsor lifts his princely brow 
In lovely contrast to this glorious view, 
Calmly magnificent, then will we turn 






To where the silver Thames first rural grows ; 
There let the feasted eye unwearied stray 
Luxurious; there, rove through the pendant woods 


That nodding hang o’er Harrington’s retreat.” 
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And so he goes on talking of the beau- 
ties of the place, and all the worthy 
= of note, (including Alexander 

ope) who were sick, or sorry, or stu- 
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dious in that neighbourhood, at the time 
he wrote, and concludes with this fine 
burst— 


“ Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires, 
And glittering towns, and gilded streams, ’till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays.” 


So yousee, Lucy, the whole matter ends 
in “smoke” after all, like most other fine 
things in this world ; and thus come 
we back to plain prosaic truth, which, 
concerning Richmond hill, is this :— 
After the first gaze, when suddenly 
coming upon so fine an open, you ery 
“hew beautiful,” you begin to thin 
that after all you see nothing but a good 
looking river from an elevated point of 
view, and an enormous mass of fine 
trees, which, as far as the eye can reach, 
seem to fill up the prospect; but then 
if you be of the teinper to bear the im- 
pertinence of a guide, the time for his 
assistance is come, and he will tell you 
all you ought to see ; whereupon, if you 
be Ling-cighted, or still better, if; like 
Hamlet, you can see, “ in your mind’s 
eye, Horatio,” you may satisfy yourself 
that two or three of the things enume- 
rated in Thomson’s description are actu- 
ally visible ; and near at hand (for in all 
things, whether in landscape, or in po- 
litical or domestic life, we always look 
too far at first) you will by and by 
discover some exquisite villas and cot- 
tages about the lower world, that is to 
say, the banks of the Thames, very 
worthy your attention and regard. 

It is now high time to “ recruit ex- 
hausted nature,” as the fine writers say, 
and you must hie to the “ Star and 
Garter,” or some more quiet and less 
ostentatious place, if you can find one, 
to take a sandwich, some strawberries 
and sugar, and a glass of sherry. Thus 
fortified, you get down by some “ pre- 
cipitous route,” (I again quote from the 
fine writers) or another, to the bank of 
the river, and get ferried across to the 
Twickenham meadows. The view from 
this place at a proper time and in 
proper weather, is absolutely delightful 
—the place itself is delightful, and 
whoever is incapable of feeling it to be 
so, should go home and die, for he, she, 
or it, is unfit to live. Now the proper 
time is about the end of May, or, in 
backward seasons, the first or second 
week of June. The horse chesnuts, 


which abound in this neighbourhood, 
should be in blossom, and eke the haw- 
thorn both pink and white. Then the 
weather should be rather warm but not 
very sunny; there should be some 
clouds to deepen the shade, and a 
breeze, with that clearness of the at- 
mosphere which denotes that it holds 
a little water in solution, as learned 
chemists tell. Such a day you may hit 
upon perhaps five times in the twelve 
months ; but note well, that such a day 
but too, too often rains in the afternoon, 
so = must provide accordingly. 
cannot tell you how fine the view 
is, looking from Twickenbam meadows, 
about quarter of a mile above Rich- 
mond bridge. At the other side of the 
river delicious places, with lawns so 
smooth, and “ alleys green,” come 
near the edge of the river. All that 
the most fastidious care can do, to im- 
rove every natural advantage, is done. 
he prettiest of these is the villa of the 
Duke of Buccleugh. Above these, 
you see houses “ bosomed high in 
tufted trees,” and the heights of Rich- 
mond close the view. As you proceed, 
the Twickenham side is scarcely less 
attractive: there are beautiful cottages, 
where roses, and creeping plants invade 
upon the windows of plate glass—fine 
looking mansions, surrounded by state] 
trees—green lattices peeping cman 
clustering foliage, the flowery branches 
of the light laburnum, and the big 
chesnut trees, waving in the air, which 
is perfumed with the odour of the lilac 
flowers and the hawthorn. But when 
the hot summer comes in its strength, 
it burns up all this deliciousness, 

If it be the season that I have been 
describing, you should proceed through 
Twickenham and its church-yard, rich 
in recollections of Pope, and then by 
a pleasant drive of some two miles, ar- 
rive at the grand avenue through Bushy 
Park to Hampton Court Palace. This 
avenue, including the circular part at 
the Hampton Court end, which sur- 
rounds a spacious pond, is about a mile 
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long, and by far the finest thing of the 
kind I ever beheld. The road has a 
broad belt of herbage on each side, and 
this is bounded by a line of magnificent 
trees, which stand five feet deép, the front 
rank being all horse chesnuts. When 
these are completely covered, as they 
were very lately, with pink and white 
blossoms, which are thrown into full re- 
lief by the dark mass of foliage behind 
them, you may figure to yourself what a 
beautiful thing this noble avenue must 
be, as the eye takes in the full line of view 
from one end to the other. And when 
the eye asks relief from this magnifi- 
cent display, one may seek a seat under 
these trees, and look up beneath their 
long pendant branches covered with 
leaves and flowers, at the light strug- 
gling through, but unsuccessfully, for 
all below is dark green shade. Or if 
we look into the mass of trees on the 
opposite side, we see the deer stealing 
through, picking away the leaves that 
come within their reach, and bounding 
up to bite those which are too high for 
them as they stand, but if the least 
alarm .s made, away they scud in groups 
to the open ground, or “ wilderness be- 
yond.” 

I think yowhad better chose another 
day for Hampton Court Palace and 
grounds, though you are now so near 
it, for one gets fatigued and bewildered 
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by looking at too much in one day ; but 
if you feel equal to it, we may now 
proceed to that fine old Palace, and 
see the “ maze” and the wonderful vine 
that occupies a whole house to its own 
share, and the old orange trees, and 
above all the gallery of paintings, con- 
taining the fine cartoons of Raphael. 
But | say again all’ these things would 
be as well, and better, on another day; 
and my judicious companions agree 
with me, so we return to Richmond to 
dinner, and with the returning tide, 
row back again to Westminster, ‘re- 
examining all the beautiful things of the 
morning, under the influence of the 
mellow light of evening. 

And now that I have you at West- 
minster bridge again, I must for a little 
time detain you there, partly for the 
sake of the place itself, but yet more 
that I may guard you against some 
abominable heresy touching the genius 
of our great poet Wordsworth, which 
your friend Mr. Poplar has. permitted 
to slip into his Magazine for the last 
month. Mr. Wordsworth, among the 
unaccountable eccentricities which fre- 
quently attend upon poets, has a habit 
of getting up very early, and one fine 
summer’s morning, nearly thirty years 
ago, ere any body, but himself and the 
watchmen, were awake, he produced the 
following sonnet, 


COMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


“ Earth has not anything to shew more fair. 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare 


Ships, towers, domes, 


theatres, and temples lie 


Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valley, rock or hill; 











Ne’er saw I—never felt, a calm so deep! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep, 
And all that mighty heart is lying still!” 







Now Mr. Poplar has allowed to be 
printed in a note at the foot of page 
701, in the June Number of his Ma- 
gazine, that the man who wrote the 
above, “despite his being a good man, 
is no poet.” He might with just as 
much reason have said that Shaks- 
peare, despite his having a vigorous 
imagination, was no dramatist. The 
Von, IL, 


latter assertion would not be a whit 
more extravagant than the former. 
And what does the critic allege in sup- 
port of his opinion? Why, truly, that 
‘ it is not he that says it, but the world, 
Mr. Wordsworth’s works ‘ do not sell.’ 
Now, this statement is a mistake— Mr. 
Wordsworth’s works do sell, although 
they are not of a popular cast, being 
Y¥ 
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by no means addressed to the pas- 
sions, but to the faculties of reflection, 
and deep tranquil feeling. Three or 
four years ago Mr. Wordsworth’s poems 
being out of print, a new edition, con- 
taining his collected works, was pub- 
lished, but at much too expensive a 
rate to command a great sale in these 
times. I believe the four or five small 
volumes of his collected poetry, were 
published at two guineas, but about 
two years ago, a selection was pub- 
lished by Moxon, in one volume, at 
five shilli the sale of which has 
been very great, and still continues. 
But after all, and without affecting to 
hold lightly the judgment of the world 
in matters with which the mass of 
mee who have guineas to spare, ma 
e supposed to be conversant, I thin 
I may be permitted to hold that the 
sale of a poet’s works is rather an un- 
literary criterion of their value. Mil- 
ton sold his .Paradise Lost for seven 
— and there is no reason to be- 
ieve that the bookseller made any- 
thing by the bargain. In our own 
day Mr. Cooper's and Mr. Bulwer’s 
novels, when republished in monthly 
volumes, at five shillings each, have 
had a large sale, while Fielding’s, 
Smollett’s, and Sterne’s, published on 
the same plan, were not sold to the 
amount of three hundred copies. 

In poetry, and particularly in such 
severely simple, and nobly pure poetry 
as Mr. Wordsworth’s, it is the judi- 
cious few, and not the common multi- 
tude, eager for excitement, whose esti- 


mation is really to be prized, and with 
these Wordsworth is a poet, and a 
poet of the highest order, too. If, of 
the dead, Byron spoke with hasty 
spleen of Wordsworth’s writing, let it 
be remembered that even Byron's su- 
erior in- genius, Walter Scott, was 
ordsworth’s admirer and friend. Of 
living critics, Jeffrey, whose better judg- 
ment was always made subservient to 
the bitterness of party spirit, has en- 
deavoured to cast ridicule upon Words- 
worth ; but Southey, John Wilson, and 
Lockhart, who, now that Jeffrey has 
sunk into a twenty-fifth rate ministerial 
hack, in the House of Commons, stand 
indisputably at the head of the critic 
craft in Great Britain, are all very ar- 
dent admirers of Wordsworth’s genius. 
I dwell the more earnestly upon this 
defence of Wordsworth, which, un- 
worthy as I am, I have undertaken, 
because I think the purity and eleva- 
tion of his poetry—the ardent and yet 
delicate love of nature which inspires 
his muse, and the perfect virtuousness 
of all that he inculcates, ought to cause 
his works to be the frequent study of 
all who love nature and reflection, but 
especially of women, and if you do 
not already possess the book, I counsel 
you, my dear Lucy, to the “ Selec- 
tions from Wordsworth” immediately 
from your bookseller, and I shall be 
disappointed if, very soon, you have 
not much of the book by heart. For 
myself I assure you that when—to 
use his own beautiful words— 


€ ies When the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart.” 


there is, certainly, no modern writer to 
whose pages I have turned with such 
assurance of “meditative joy” as to 
Wordsworth. 

A single nick-name in a popular 
work will often stick, so far as the vul- 


gar crowd is concerned, and reason, 
and a good reputation, for a length of 
time, contend against itin vain. Byron, 
half in fun, and half in spleen, mocked 
at Wordsworth in his Don Juan— 


“ A clumsy, frousy poem, called the Excursion, 
Writ in a manner which is my aversion,” 


is ready on the tongue of thousands 
who never read the “ Excursion,” but 
who think it a fine thing to repeat a 
sneer. I never heard any man of 
learning, and gravity, and good taste, 
speak of the “Excursion” without 


praise, though even I myself will ad- 
mit that, to me, the subject matter oc- 
casionally seems too homely for the 
grand Miltonic cast of thought, and 
versification, in which Wordsworth 
tells the story ; but in this very “ Ex- 
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cursion” are some of the noblest deve- 
lopments of “the vision and the faculty 
divine,” that the world has had since 
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the days of Milton. Take the follow- 
ing, chosen without search— 


“ Such was the boy—but for the growing youth, 
What soul was his, when from the naked top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 


Rise up, and bathe the world in light ! 


He looked— 


Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 
And ocean’s liquid mass before him lay, 


In gladness and deep joy.” 


Byron did.not always continue in 
his error about Wordsworth ; in his 
intercourse with Shelley, he was taught 
to appreciate the sublime musings of 
the poet he had ridiculed, and through- 
out the third canto of Childe Harold, 


there are evident traces of his study 
of Wordsworth. In some places he 
copies even his language—for instance, 
in the magnificent description of the 
storm in the Alps, the bounding roar 
of the thunder is described :-— 


« ___. Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder—not from one lone cloud, 
But evry mountain now hath found a tongue ; 
And Juno answers from her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, which call to her aloud.” 


In a poem published by Wordsworth, many years before, the following lines 


occur :— 


+ —_—___- Hammar-scar, 
And the tall steep of silver—how sent forth 
A noise of Jaughter ; southern Loughrigg heard, 
And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone : 
Helvellyn far into the clear blue sk 
Carried the lady’s voice ; old Skiddaw blew 
His speaking trumpet ; back out of the clouds 


of 


laramara, southward came the voice, 


And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty head.” 


It may be said that Byron improved 
upon the original, by putting thunder 
in place of a lady’s laughter, for the 
wild sport of the mountain-echoes, but 
the original evidently is in Words- 
worth. 

Our poet seems to be aware, that 


his poetry is not for the multitude who 
are so spoiled by the world, and con- 
tinual artificial excitement, that they 
cannot relish simplicity. In his in- 
troduction to “ Michael, a Pastoral,” 
he says— 


«—_— Although it be a history 

































Homely and rude, I will relate the same; 
For the delight of a few natural hearts ; 
And yet with fonder feeling, for the sake 
Of youthful poets, who among these hills 
will be my second self, when I am gone.” 


shall restrict myself to two; the first 
is from that inimitable production, the 
* Ode to Duty’— 


Many, very oy passages there 
are, which I would have great delight 
in quoting for you in justification of 
my admiration ior Wordsworth, but I 
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“ Stern daughter of the voice of God, 
O duty! if that name thou love, 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove ; 
Then who art victory and law, 
When empty terrors overawe ; 
From vain temptations dost let free, 
And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity !” 
* 


* * 


* 


Serene will be our days, and bright, 
And happy will our nature be ; 

When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security.” 


I shall conclude with a sonnet, the 
beauty of which I need not ex- 


patiate upon, for you will instantly feel 


it 
, 


*“ Not love, nor war, nor the tumultuous swell, 
Of civil conflict, nor the wrecks of change, 
Nor duty struggling with afflictions strange, 
Not to these alone inspire the tuneful shell ; 
But where untroubled peace and concord dwell, 
There also is the muse not loth to range, 
Watching the blue smoke of the elmy grange 
Skyward ascending from the twilight dell. 


Meek aspirations please her, lone endeavour, 
And sage content, and placid melancholy ; 

She loves to gaze upon a erystal river, 
Diaphonous because it travels slowly ; 

Soft is the music that would charm for ever, 
The flower of sweetest smell is shy and lowly.” 


So much for Wordsworth. I look 
upon you already as one of his cham- 
pions, and and as a first proof of your 
zeal in his cause, I call upon you to make 
the nearest approach to scolding, of 
which your gentle nature is capable, 
for Mr. Poplar’s benefit when you next 
see him. daresay if you command 
him on pain of your displeasure, never 
again to let a “note” into his Magazine 
about Mr. Wordsworth, except it be a 
note of praise, it will be quite sufficient. 

Lam singularly obliged to your lively 
friend Caroline, for being so con- 
descending as to remember my ex- 
istence, and for wishing to be informed 
whether I go to many “ parties.” You 
may tell her, that since I had the age 
of twenty years to answer for, I never 
much affected the assemblies so called, 
and I have utterly forgotten the nature 
of the pleasure, which for a few years, 
between boy and man, I felt in being 
one of these crowds. It is strange, 
how many young people seem to exist 
upon the excitement of going out to 
encounter what now seems to me so 
excessivly inconvenient and unamusing, 


“ mais chaq’un ou chaq’une a son gout ;” 
and as Miss Caroline wants to know 
something about these goings on in 
London, so far as I know about. the 
matter, I shall tell you, and you may 
translate the same br her, according 
to what flourish her nature will. 

In a certain rank, the manners of the 
English and the Irish are the same 
In Grosvenor-square or Merriou-square, 
you would find little, if any difference. 
At an evening party in either you have 
the satisfaction of hearing your name 
shouted forth as lustily as if you were 
the Khan of Tartary, or Princess of 
Rusti Fusti, first by the hall porter to 
the man at the foot.of the stairs, who 
taking up the cry, transmits it to the 
man on the first landing-place, who in 
his turn shouts to the groom of the 
chambers at the drawing-room door, 
who last but not least, calls aloud to 
the mass of people within that you, 
the said gentleman or lady, whoever 
you be, are about to make your ap- 
pearance. If you are modest, you 
are ashamed to have your name 
bandied about among the echoes, and 
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think people will stare at you; but 
fret not thyself; they will do no such 
thing, and equal to them would be the 
announcement that you had broken 
your neck in going down stairs, as that 
your neck was about to progress into 
their company by coming up stairs. I 
say your neck, for unless you go very 
early that is all that for the first ten 
minutes you must reckon upon getting 
into the room, and by thrusting that 
forward in a crane-like fashion, you 
perceive a crush of coats and* balloon 
sleeves—a waving of feathers and 
blonde, and artificial flowers, and you 
inhale a sort of steam impregnated 
with the odours of hot-house plants, 
and Eaux de Cologne, and de Lavande, 
and de Mousline, and Jasmine, and I 
know not what, all in a “ concatenation 
accordingly.” And you hear in the 
remote distance, the sound of harp and 
pipe, and you judge, by a peculiar mo- 
tion of heads, gliding along in certain 
regularly irregular lines, which you 
see over the shoulders of the inter- 
vening multitude, that they are danc- 
ing quadrilles in those foreign parts. 
Then you talk to three or four people 
about nothing at all, and unléss you 
havesome particular individual appoint- 
ment, you go away in half an hour to 
some other place to go through similar 
absurdities, or go home and go to bed, 
as the case may be. 

Among the middle classes there is, 
however, as it seems to my ignorance, 
a good deal of difference in the modes 
of conducting these momentous affairs 
in London and Dublin. In Dublin 
people give parties several times in a 
year—here among among those of mo- 
derate means, it is too troublesome and 
expensive an affair to happen more than 
once, or at most twice, and then they 
imitate the bad habits of those in the 
ranks above them, by making the as- 
sembly a complete crush, in which there 
is no room to dance, and scarcely 
enough to eat, with comfort. The ex- 
cuse made, is, that a y is so expen- 
sive a thing, that they cannot give 
many, and must ask all their friends, 
and half of all, that is twice as much 
as the house will conveniently hold, 
probably come, and they make one 
another uncomfortable, and say “ what 
a delightful party,” and the folly con- 
tinues from house to house, from the 
beginning of March to the end of June. 
One great difference is, that whereas 
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in Dublin almost all the’ people at an 
evening assembly know something of 
one another, and. they have something 
cheerful to talk of to one another—that 
is, they can ridicule one another’s mu- 
tual friends, which I take to be one of 
the most amusing descriptions of con- 
versation on such occasions; in Lon- 
don, out of a hundred people at any 
house, no ten will be at all intimately 
acquainted with any other ten, or even 
with their affairs. When two people 
do meet who know one another you 
shall probably hear one of them say, 
“ Ah, howd’ ye do? I don’t think I 
have seen you since I met you here 
last year.” “ No indeed,” the other 
replies, “I believe not ; why do you 
never call?” “ Call,” rejoins the first, 
“ why so I would, only that I haven't 
been in your part of the town, nor within 
three miles of it, for the last three 
years.” Again, the people in England 
are in general not lively ; there is even 
among intimates less conversation and 
less laughter, and there is an evenness 
of manners—a uniformity of easy and 
self-possessed politeness, which in the 
same class of society would perhaps 
not be found in the Irish metropolis. 
I believe few things strike a young 
Irishman more, when he first goes into 
society in England, than the easy self- 

ossession of the young ladies; there 
is neither timidity nor boldness—neither 
blushing and confusion, nor romping 
forwardness, but an unembarrassed 
manner, as if they felt quite assured of 
what was right to say and do. 

I don’t know that I have anything 
more to say upon this highly important 
and interesting subject, except I were 
to describe to you why parties are more 
expensive here than in Dublin, which 
would involve me in details more fit for 
a housekeeper’s journal than a letter to 
you. I think upon the whole matter 
you may tell Miss Caroline, that though 
she would find the people uncommonly 
well dressed at parties here, she would 
set them down as rather dull, and that 
is the sum and substance of my infor- 
mation, or the “ summum bonum” of 
it, as a very learned servant I had in 
Ireland used to say, when he meant to 
indicate a summary. 

Farewell, dear Lucy; may you ever 
be as happy as you are kind, and gen- 
tle, and affectionate. So prays 

Your loving cousin, 
To Miss Lucy O' Brien. Harry R. 
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The Carouse. 


THE CAROUSE. 


[ Aug. 


[ The following lines are intended as a sort of shifting panorama, representing the 
mind of a conscience-stricken reveller, through the various scenes of a convivial 


meeting. 


in terrorem to others. } 


Hurrah! fill—fill the mystic bow! ; 
Crown—crown the revel, heart and soul ; 
Entwine all temples with the rose, 
And drain the lethe of our woes. 
But hark! an echo—strange! it saith 

“ Pale death—pale death!” 


Hurrah! the double-pointed jest 
Speed, speed—and give our wine a zest. 
The ill-timed moralist provoke 
With raillery’s most pungent stroke ; 
There—there again it whispereth 

“ Pale death—pale death !” 


Hurrah! of harmony we've store ; 
On, on—we'll swell the choral roar. 
By heav’n! ‘tis glorious thus to sing, 
Till these old halls are forced to ring : 
Stop! still above our wildest breath 

“ Pale death—pale death !” 


Hurrah! do’st think vain sounds can scare ? 
Wine—wine! we dread not empty air ; 
But then that voice—'tis foolish fear : 
But—there again—more loud and near ; 
Oh, God! approaching from beneath— 

“ Pale death—pale death!” 


Gloom, gloon—the lights are dim—are gone ; 
Forth friends have glided one by one. 
Alone—alone—have mercy, hell! 
One moment stay that withering spell. 
Pale death, avaunt! it echoeth 

“ Pale death—pale death!” 


ADVENA. 


I wish I could say that it was not experience that supplied the colouring. 


It is not, however, a recurring experience, and I now put forward the picture merely 
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The history of philosophy is one of 
the most interesting studies of the man 
of letters. The view of the progress 
of knowledge, from its earliest recorded 
development, to its present extended 
diffusion, offers to the reflecting mind 
a field of contemplation worthy of tra- 
versing. If we compare the feeble 
efforts of the most ancient philoso- 
phers to penetrate the veil of igno- 
rance, which then surrounded man- 
kind, with the mighty power of the 
promoters of knowledge of the present 
day, we must be struck with the ex- 
traordinary progress of the human 
mind, through the different stages of 
barbarism, semi-civilization, and recent 
advancement. In the very remote 
periods of human society men were 
chiefly occupied with warfare, either 
among themselves or against the beasts 
of the field. The knowledge actually 
required by them was trifling. Adroit- 
ness in managing weapons was, per- 
haps, the most esteemed qualification 
which a man could possess ; and when 
once the object of contention was at- 
tained, the gratification of animal, and 
not of intellectua] pleasure, was sought 
after and indulged in. For this grati- 
fication little was necessary, and when 
‘once obtained, unless a new excite- 
ment was found to influence the bar- 
barian, he sank into an indolence ap- 
proaching almost to torpidity. The 
commencement of what is called 
knowledge would, perhaps, never have 
been made, had it not been that there 
is a difference in the character of indi- 
viduals, even amongst barbarous tribes ; 
a dissimilarity in their dispositions—in 
their modes of acting, and in their pas- 
sions. Some will pursue the chase 
with more ardour than others—some 
will be more esteemed for their skill in 
war, while a few will be found less 
prone to action than their fellows, and 
whose intellectual powers, being less 
dormant from their inferior bodily ac- 
tivity, become sharpened by being 
more exercised. From their enduring 
less fatigue than their more active 
brethren, they are less liable to fall 


into the same indolence, and from 
their not overstraining their corporeal 
powers, their mental ones are exer- 
cised and improved. Such men will 
imperceptibly reflect on what they see 
about them, and will thus lay the foun- 
dation of knowledge. Their field of 
ideas being more extended than that 
of their less inquisitive fellows, they 
would naturally acquire a mental supe- 
riority. They would, a be 
enabled to take advantage of supersti- 
tious fears, so prevalent among barba- 
rians, and acquire thus an influence, 
sometimes unbounded. Still it is such 
men that we are to regard as the first 
discoverers, and as the earliest reposi- 
tories of knowledge. The pagan priest- 
hood discovered, even in the earliest 
ages, some important truths, which 
they diligently stored up along with 
much concomitant falsehood and ima- 
gination. As ages rolled on, and as 
the arts of life were improved, this 
knowledge increased, and became more 
valuable. In those nations where civi- 
lization was of an earlier date, the 
priests may be considered as learned 
men, from their possessing the results 
of the experience of a long period of 
time, and they were frequently visited 
by the inquisitive of nations of more 
recent refinement. We thus find the 
Greek philosophers travelling to 
Egypt and India, to study the science 
possessed by the priests of those coun- 
tries, and on their return teaching this 
to their pupils. Let us, therefore, 
consider the kind of knowledge ac- 
quired by these philosophers on their 
travels. 

Thales, of Miletus, visited Egypt, 
where he studied geometry, astronomy, 
and cosmogony. He was the founder 
of the Ionian sect of philosophers, upon 
his return to his native place. He ap- 

ears to have taught the cause of the 
Inequality of days and nights, and the 
theory of ecli He maintained 
that water is the principle of which all 
the bodies in the universe are com- 
posed—that the world was the work of 
Ged, and that God sees the most 
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secret thoughts in the heart of man. It 
is related that he measured the height 
of the pyramids of Memphis by the 
extent of their shadows; and he is 
considered the first who employed the 
circumference of a circle in the mea- 
surement of angles. 

Pythagoras studied geometry among 

the Egyptians. This science he im- 
proved by his subsequent discovery of 
several important propositions. He is 
the earliest recorded teacher of the 
true system of astronomy, and he made 
many important discoveries in the 
other physical sciences. He observed 
many curious phenomena on the sur- 
face of the earth, which must have led 
him to reason on the changes which 
this surface must have undergone in 
the lapse of ages. In the 15th book 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, a number of 
these observations are mentioned, 
which are extremely curious, and tes- 
tify, in a very remarkable manner, the 
superior mind of the philosopher. 
. Plato also travelled into the east, 
where he became versed in the learning 
of the Persians and the Egyptians. He 
wrote several works, which treated 
chiefly of metaphysical subjects. He 
mingled together his doctrines of Theo- 
gony and Cosmogony, so that it isa 
difficult matter to separate his peculiar 
notions of the latter. The passage in 
his writings most interesting to the 
modern geologist is that which treats 
of the Atlantic, recorded by Platoasa 
large continent beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, and which had sunk under 
water, thereby giving place to the 
present Atlantic Ocean. He made 
many improvements in geometry; to 
him is ascribed the discovery of the 
mathematical bodies, called the regular 
solids. |. He conceived the world to be 
a figure shaped like one of these solids, 
called the ecahedron. 

Of the opinions of Aristotle respect- 
ing the formation of the world, we have 
not any very clear account. He wrote 
upon a variety of subjects, among 
which natural history occupied a pro- 
minent place. “ He regarded the mat- 
ter of the heavens as ingenerate and 
eternal—that mankind, and all species 
of animals have subsisted from. ever- 
lasting by a perpetual course of gene- 
ration, without any original beginning 
or production; and that the earth has 
for ever been adorned with trees, plants, 
flowers, minerals, and other produc- 
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tions, as we now see it to be.” (Univ. 
Hist. 78-11.) It is possible that he 
may have taken the idea of the eter- 
nity of the world from Ocellus Lucanus, 
a disciple of Pythagoras, who is the 
most ancient asserter of this idea, so 
different from the opinion of his master. 

We thus find that the most eminent 
ancient philosophers indulged more or 
less in reveries respecting cosmogony, 
In studying other branches of learning 
they must have been frequently led 
into considerations of the probable 
origin of the world which they inha- 
bited, and they endeavoured to frame 
hypothesis, some of which were very 
ingenious, but more generally, extremely 
absurd. Occasionally amaster-mind, like 
that of Pythagoras made an approxima- 
tion to the truth, which has astonished 
the learned of later times. Sometimes 
facts were related in corroboration of 
these hypotheses—sometimes they were 
distorted to explain the dreams of phi- 
losophic fancy. But among the an- 
cients the observation of natural facts 
was not made in a way to benefit science, 
We find many of the arts and sciences 
brought by the ancients to a consider- 
able degree of perfection. In archi- 
tecture, poetry, eloquence, and per- 
haps in some other branches they 
equalled the moderns. The progress 
made by them in geometry was admir- 
able indeed, and they based that sci- 
ence upon a foundation fitted to bear 
the splendid superstructure raised 
by modern ingenuity. But in those 
branches that required a combination 
of the perceptive and reasoning pow- 
ers, their progress was very limited. 
Chemistry and experimental philosophy 
are of modern origin; at least what 
was effected in them by the ancients, 
or rather what is recorded as having 
been effected, is very trifling. In bo- 
tany, zoology and mineralogy a num- 
ber of detached observations have been 
recorded in fhe writings of Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, and Pliny, but no clas- 
sification was ever attempted, nor any 
extended train of reasoning from these 
facts adopted by the ancient philoso- 
phers. 

lf we turn our attention to the state 
of knowledge among the Arabians we 
shall find that the mathematical sciences 
were for the most part cultivated by 
them. They devoted, it is true, some 
attention to astronomy and to Alchemy, 
but the former being studied for the 
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purpose of contributing to their desire 
to penetrate the mysteries of fate was 
merely a compound of truth and false- 
hood, that has been denominated astro- 
logy, and the latter, ministering to the 
passions of most men for acquiring 
wealth, offering a strong temptation to 
its votaries, but was no service in 
furthering the march of mind, although 
it discovered facts that were afterwards 
of service to the modern chemist. We 
may regard the Arabians more as the 
preservers of ancient science. Many 
of the inventions ascribed to them have 
been traced to the Indians, and were 
received either directly from that na- 
tion, or through the medium of the 
Greek philosophers, whose works were 
translated into the Arabic language. 
The conclusion to which we may 
arrive from a contemplation of the 
state of learning in the early and mid- 
dle ages is, that geometry was the only 
science successfully cultivated, and 
handed down free of any error or ab- 
surdity; all the other branches of 
learning were more or less imbued with 
mistaken views, arising generally from 
imperfect data. There seemed to be 
little respect paid to knowledge ac- 
— from the observations of facts of 
aily occurrence. Abstruse studies 
were most esteemed. Mathematics 
requiring a train of deep thought, and 
at the same time of correct reasoning, 
without needing the aid of experiment 
requisite in physical science, enabled 
the cultivators to improve without any 
danger of perversion. 
In the study of natural philosophy a 
knowledge of mathematics is a “ sine 
qua non” on the part of the student, if 
he venture beyond the vestibule. The 
votary of pure mathematics will be in- 
sensibly led to the application of his 
favourite science for the explanation of 
some of the phenomena in nature, and 
if he be successful in solving any of 
their mysteries, he will be encouraged 
to pursue sti]] further the pebealili Cher 
oe truth. The ancients were thus 
ed to apply their mathematical know- 
ledge. The name of Archimedes is 
handed down as one of the brightest 
in ancient times. His discoveries form 
an important era in the history of 
science ; and they arose from his ex- 
tensive application of geometry to phy- 
sies. Before his time there were no 


correct notions of the theory of mathe- 
— = P is the first who pointed 
ox. II. 
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out the specific gravity of bodies. He 
is the only one of the ancients that can 
bear comparison with the moderns as a 
natural philosopher. 

When learning began, after the dark 
ages, to revive in Europe, the mathe- 
matical lore of the ancients was sought 
after with great avidity. What had 
been effected by them in the physical 
sciences received also its due appreci- 
ation. Both the truth and the absur- 
dity of their astronomy, mechanics, 
and other branches were swallowed 
without at first being questioned. But 
as the attention of the early moderns 
became more directed to scientific in- 
vestigation, many of the errors of the 
ancients became manifest. Some of 
these were speedily corrected, while 
others, admitting of more discussion, 
remained for a longer period under the 
judgment of the the new cultivators of 
knowledge. Every successive age, 
however, dispelled more or less of these 
errors. The study of the pure mathe- 
matics advanced with rapid strides. 
Their field was augmented with num- 
berless new discoveries. ‘Their appli- 
cation to physics became every y 
more general; and the impulse whie' 
science had now received carried for- 
ward its votaries with a velocity never 
before known in its progress. 

Natural philosophy had now become 
a science of great importance from the 
additions made by its early modern cul- 
tivators to what was received by them 
from the ancients. Among the an- 
cients Archimedes was the first who 
applied geometry to physics, and thus 

ve it a double power. Among the 

rst revivers of learning in Europe was 
Des Cartes, who applied algebra to 
geometry, and thus put an engine of 
incalculable power into the hands of 
the cultivator of natural philosophy. 
The attention of the learned was now 
directed to experiment, a method if 
investigated, but little appreciated or 
understood by the ancients. Galileo 
by his invention of the telescope opened 
as it were, the gates of the heavens, 
into which rushed a host of ardent en- 

uirers after truth. A number of other 
ilhustrious men, at the same time, direct- 
ed their attention to experiment in the 
other branches of physical science. 
The discovery of printing some time 
before enabled the new acquisitions to 
knowledge to be widely diffused, and 
enabled one nation to communicate its 
Zz 
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learning to another with a. rapidity 
never before conceived. ‘The discovery 
of America not only was a successful 
experiment on a large scale, but it 
added another proof to the true system 
of the world, and directed in a further 
degree the attention of men to the ex- 
amination of natural phenomena. The 
Reformation promoted the freedom of 
discussion, ra enabled the laity to take 
part in studies, almost previously attend- 
ed to by the clergy alone. But what con- 
tributed in the greatest degree to the 
improvement of physical science was 
the new path pointed out to its votaries 
by the illustrious Lord Bacon. His 
master-mind discovered the causes of 
error in the philosophy of the ancients, 
and demonstrated that as long as their 
mode of reasoning was pursued, it was 
impossible for the moderns to frame a 
true system of science. He asked— 
(Playtair’s Diss. Engel. Brit.) “ Wherein 
can arise such vagueness and sterility 
in all the physical systems which have 
hitherto existed in the world? It is not 
certainly from anything in nature itself ; 
for the steadiness and regularity of the 
laws nd which it is governed clearly 
mark them out as objects of certain and 
ners knowledge. Neither can it arise 

m any want of ability in those who 
have pursued such inquiries, many of 
whom have been men of the highest 
talent and genius of the ages in which 
they lived; and it can therefore arise 
from nothing else but the perverseness 
and insufficiency of the methods that 
have been pursued. Men have sought 
to make a world from their own con- 
ceptions, and to draw from their own 
minds all the materials which they em- 
ployed; but if, instead of doing so, 
they had consulted experience and ob- 
servation, they would have had facts 
and not opinions to reason about, and 
might have ultimately arrived at the 
knowledge of the laws which govern 
the material world.” 

The opinions of Bacon became gra- 
dually ” reciated. The calm obser- 
vation of facts became in every succeed- 
ing age more attended to, and natural 
philosophy based upon actual experi- 
ment, and not upon the wild concep- 
tions of the imagination. 

The science of chemistry may be 
said to be one of the offspring of the 
Baconian philosophy. It is a branch 
of physics—the first principles of which 
depend wholly upon experiment. Its 





progress testifies, in a remarkable de- 
gree, the importance of the inductive 
method of reasoning. It required a 
calm and patient examination of the 
changes produced on bodies by expe- 
riment, in order that a sufficient mass 
of facts might be accumulated to raise 
it to the rank of a science. It required 
its cultivators to divest themselves of 
all pees view things as they 
really are, and not to set out with a 
previous leaning to a particular set of 
opinions, and to torture the results of 
their experiment to prop these opi- 
nions up. It is impossible it could 
have become a regular science under 
the influence of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. The more men reasoned from 
facts, the more did Chemistry advance 
—and it now affords one of the most 
brilliant examples of the happy mode 
pointed out by Bacon, for the improve- 
ment of knowledge. 

If we sum up the results of our ob- 
servations, on the progress of know- 
ledge, we shall arrive at the conclusion, 
that the observation of facts was the 
very last object attended to in its 
march through successive ages, at 
least the calm and unprejudiced exa- 
mination of facts. The learned of an- 
tiquity seemed more inclined to ab- 
struse studies—to studies which re- 
quired a precision of reasoning, which 
often testified their extreme ingenuity. 
If their first principles were correct, so 
were their conclusions, But that their 
first principles were, for the most part, 
erroneous, we have abundant proof, in 
many instances. In geometry, their 
first data were correct, being self-evi- 
dent truths, and their conclusions were 
therefore just. For a succession of 
ages knowledge, derived from observa- 
tion of the common objects in nature, 
was looked down upon as unworthy 
the regard of the philosopher. There 
was a consequent bar to the progress 
of physical knowledge. 

After the revival of learning in 
Europe, it was not to be expected that 
the eyes of men could be all at once 
opened to the errors of the ancients. 
Both the truth and falsehood of the 
ancient philosophy were studied. The 
human mind was still imbued with pre- 
judice. This, however, gradually wore 
away—mathematics became more ex- 
tended—natural philosophy was ex- 
tended and improved—chemistry was 
invented. We may trace the gradual 
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progress of real knowledge from the 
first axioms of geometry, through the 
more advanced stages of mathematics 
—through the successive developments 
of natural philosophy, to a science 
resting solely upon a careful examina- 
tion of facts, the science of chemistry. 

Natural philosophy opened to man 
the field of space—it taught him to re- 
gard the motion of objects upon a 
grand scale—it enabled him to assign 
dimensions to this space, and to mea- 
sure the relations of motion. Che- 
mistry taught him to view the changes 
produced on bodies, by motions of 
their minute component particles, the 
measurement of which motions eludes 
our most subtle investigations. Na- 
tural philosophy instructed him in the 
external relations of the bodies in na- 
ture—chemistry in the internal. It 
led him, as it were, into the mind of 
inanimate matter. 

During the last hundred years the 
attention paid to an unprejudiced exa- 
mination of facts has been continually 
on the increase. Philosophers have 
entered upon their investigations with- 
out bias to any particular opinions. 
Instead of commencing their researches 
by laying down a favorite hypothesis, 
and then distorting facts to accord with 
it, they commenced with an impartial ex- 
amination of the facts themselves, and 
following the suggestions of Bacon,they 
framed their theory by the inductive 
method of reasoning. By not attending 
to the advice of Bacon, men were inclin- 
ed to imagine circumstanceswhich have 
no existence in reality. They beheld na- 
ture through a medium that rarely pre- 
sented her in her true form. So long 
as the field of physical science was 
limited, the liability to view nature in 
this manner continued; but as dis- 
covery followed discovery, the dispo- 
sition to prejudice became more and 
more removed. For a long period men 
adhered to certain dogmas that had 
been handed down through a succes- 
sion of ages, and finding it difficult to 
reconcile many facts in nature with 
these dogmas, they had recourse to 
hypothesis, the frequent absurdity of 
which paved the way to the exploding 
of erroneous principles, and dispelled 
the illusion, a though supported by the 
authority of antiquity. Knowledge 
derived from poets, spreading far and 
wide, carried with it the examples of 
its own importance. The arts of life 
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received incalculable improvements ; 
they, in return, aided science. They 
formed the passage from one branch to 
another—they were the illustrators of 
theory, by shewing its practical appli- 
cation. The ancient philosopher would 
have disdained to lend his aid to the 
iculturist, the mechanist, or the na- 
vigator, The modern man of science 
regards, as his proudest boast, the im- 
provements given by him to the arts, 
thereby rendering man little inferior in 
power to the deities of the ancients. 

It seems, indeed, strange that the 
impartial examination of facts is the re- 
sult of a highly improved state of sci- 
entific knowledge. But so itis, It is 
only within a comparatively recent 

eriod that the point has been reached 
by the human mind. It has been often 
remarked, that the farther we advance 
in knowledge the more deeply are we 
impressed with a sense of our own 
ignorance. Although this may not be 
exactly true, still we may acknowledge 
that we are less confident in broaching 
any new theory, in proportion to the 
advance of the march of intellect. 
When our opinions can be submitted 
to the test of an appeal to facts, we are 
more cautious in stating these opinions. 
It is our province to study the facts at- 
tentively, so that we may not be found 
in the wrong. 

Geometry teaches us the relations of 
dimension as conceived in the human 
mind, but which, in the abstract, has 
no real existence. Natural philosophy 
treats of the relations of existing bo- 
dies, viewed in a state of motion. Che- 
mistry informs us of the changes pro- 
duced in the bodies themselves. a- 
thematics, natural philosophy, and che- 
mistry, frequently view conditions 
which have no existence in nature. 
Let us now direct our attention to a 
branch of knowledge which treats of 
the objects in nature as they really 
appear, which treats of facts and no- 
thing but facts, which requires an im- 
partial and an unbiassed examination 
of these facts. I refer to natural his- 
tory. 

Natural history it is difficult to de- 
fine, from the extensive field which it 

resents. It may be considered as the 
Looelelge of the bodies in nature in a 
state of rest, although this definition 
does not include all of which it treats. 

It is necessary, however, that in most 
cases, the body to be examined should 
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be in a state of quiescence, so far as re- 
gards the observer, in order that an 
accurate knowledge of it may be ob- 


tam 

The field of natural history is wide 
indeed ; it includes all nature. But as 
we cannot penetrate beyond the con- 
fines of the earth which we inhabit, we 
must be content to become acquainted 
with what it contains on its surface, or 
in its bosom. 

Having traced the progress of the 
human’ mind through the different 
stages of its disposition to look upon 
the objects in the external world, I 
need searcely add that the different 
branches of natural history were: but 
little attended to till of late years. It 
is true that among the ancients there 
were some philosophers who paid con- 
siderable attention to the examination of 
natural objects. The works of Aristotle 
and Pliny testify the diligence of their 
authors. But they viewed nature with 
a prejudiced eye. They imagined 
they diseovered in objects relations 
which have manifestly no existence, if 
these objects be examined by an un- 
biassed observer. Among the Ara- 
bians were some learned men who 
might lay claim to the title of natural- 
ists. Among the moderns the study 
of this department of knowledge was 
attended to by many of the early cul- 
tivators of learning, and many impor- 
tant observations huve been recorded 
in their writings. But still prejudice 
was joined to their constructions of 
natural appearances, and it is fre- 
—_ a highly amusing task to peruse 
their observations. Prejudice, how- 
ever, became every day lessened, when 
once knowledge bares the fetters she 
had worn through so many ages—the 
increase of knowledge urged men for- 
ward to know more—a greater number 
of explorers now entered the field of 
nature—the errors of one were cor- 
rected by another—the appeal to facts 
was now made in a way so as to benefit 
philosophy—it was made without pre- 
judice, and may be said to form the 
highest refinement of the inductive 
method of reasoning. 

We have said that, as we have no 
means of penetrating into space be- 
yond the confines of the globe which 
we inhabit, what it contains on its sur- 
face or its interior, will furnish to us 
the most interesting subjects for inves- 
tigation. We find its superficies divided 
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into ‘land and water—we find the land 
presenting a variety of appearances— 
sometimes raised up into lofty moun- 
tains—sometimes extending into vast 
plains; m some places presenting a 
succession of rocky pinnacles—in 
others, exhibiting beautiful _verdure, 
flowers, and trees. We also see the 
land peopled with living inhabitants ; 
we observe that the water, on the sur- 
face of the globe, teems also both with 
animal and vegetable productions. If 
we penetrate through the superticial 
covering of the earth, masses:of mineral 
riches are exposed to our view... We 
find the surrounding atmosphere: to 
offer its peculiar objects of interest, and 
all natare to be fitted in the relation of 
its several parts to each’ other. 

The study of the productions of our 
globe is that point, in the scale: of 
knowledge, to which we have now ar- 
rived. The explorers of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdom are 
now abroad, and will return laden with 
riches. Enterprises, formerly regarded 
as extremely difficult, if not impracti- 
cable, have been undertaken by the 
students of natural history: The im- 
provements in the arts have smoothed 
the paths of the cultivators of natural 
science, and have enabled them to pe- 
netrate the trackless ocean—to stem 
the rapid river, and to thread the mazes 
of the entangled forest with eompara- 
tive facility. 

An advanced state of science and 
art is, therefore, necessary for the per- 
fect examination of the productions of 
nature. An extensive acquaintance 
with the other branches of knowledge 
is also required on the part of the ob- 
servers. ‘This connexion: of the: sei- 
ences is proved at every examination 
of nature which we make. If we ex- 
plore the animal, the vegetable, or the 
mineral kingdom—if we mount into 
the atmosphere, or descend into. the 
mine, we are impressed with the impe- 
rative necessity of our acquaintance 
with the different branches of physics. 
This demonstrates the mutual depend- 
ence of one branch of knowledge on 
another, and in the consideration of 
this dependence a field of interesting 
and delightful occupation is opened to 
us. Let us enter this field ourselves, 
and let us view these mutual relations. 

It will be sufficient for our present 
purpose if we view the relations of na- 
tural history with the other branches 
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of knowledge. The relations of these 
other branches among each other can 
be deduced from after consideration. 


~ It. will also no our subject if we 


select some individual part of natural 
science, and then shew its dependence 
upon other kinds of knowledge. ‘The 
consideration of any one point will 
lead ‘to that of others, and these to 
more, so that we have merely to choose 
the particular place from which we are 
to start ; we shall have no difficulty in 
our way of gathering materials for 
comparisons. 

The part of natural history which we 
have selected for our purpose is geo- 
logy. There is, perhaps, no portion 
of physical science so well suited for 
exemplifying the relations of \its dif- 
ferent branches with each other. It 
treats of the “(Lyell) successive 
changes that have taken place in the 
organic and inorganic kingdoms of na- 
ture ; it enquires into the causes of 
these changes, and the influence which 
they have exerted in modifying the 
olsen and external structure of our 
planet.” It is the science of the earth 
which we inhabit—it is a science that 
may, at all times, be studied. If we 
explore the mountain or the valley, the 
quarry or the mine, we may every 
where find matter for reflection ; we 
read the book of creation, written in 
characters not to be misunderstood. 
The language admits of no misinter- 
pretation—it is the language of facts. 

A late writer on this science re- 
marks (Lyell) :—* By these researches 
into the state of the earth and its inha- 
bitants, at former periods, we acquire a 
more perfect knowledge of its present 
conditions, and more comprehensive 
views concerning the laws now govern- 
ing its animate and inanimate produc- 
tions.. When we study history, we 
obtain a more profound insight into 
human nature, by instituting a compa- 
rison between the present and former 
states of society. We trace the long 
series of events which have gradually 
led to the actual posture of affairs, and 
by connecting effects with their causes, 
we are enabled to classify and retain 
in the memory a multitude of compli- 
cated relations—the various peculiari- 
ties of national character—the different 
degrees of moral and intellectual re- 
finement, and numerous other circum- 
stances, which, without historical asso- 
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ciations, would be uninteresting, or im- 
perfectly understood. As the present 
condition of nations is the result. of 
many antecedent changes, some ex- 
tremely remote, and others recent— 
some gradual, others sudden and vio- 
lent, so the state of the natural world 
is the result of a long series of events, 
and if we would enlarge our experi- 
ence of the present economy of nature, 
we must investigate the effects of her 
operations in former epochs.” 

As geology professes to treat. of the 
changes that have taken place in the 
organic and inorganic kingdoms of na- 
ture, the student of this branch of 
knowledge must have a previous. ac- 
quaintance, in a greater or less degree, 
with natural productions. The farther 
we proceed in the study, the more are 
we convinced of the necessity of our 
cultivating the other divisions of ma- 
tural: science ; but what adds to the 
pleasure of the pursuit is the circum- 
stance of our being able to attend to 
all, nearly at the same time. The 
study of one branch enables us to. pro- 
fit more in our cultivation of another. 

The division of natural history that 
presses closest upon the attention of 
the geologist is mineralogy. The mi- 
neral masses of the globe are what at 
first arrest his attention. If he walk 
through a cultivated country he does 
not find geological phenomena. of 
mineral substances so interesting as in 
districts more in a state of wild and 
uncultivated nature. Still there is 
much to claim his attention. The: soil 
in the fields will differ in many places, 
and will furnish an index of the sub- 
stratum. Thus he will distinguish the 
ferruginous clayey soil that indicates the 
underlying of basaltic rocks—the calca- 
reous clayey soil resting upon mountain 
limestone—the chalky soil—the  gra- 
nitic soil, and various others. If he ex- 
amine the low grounds, he will find the 
finer particles of clay accumulated in 
the lowest situations ; along the slopes 
of the hills he will observe coarser 
parts of mineral substances, increasing 
in size as he approaches the rocky sum- 
mits. If he enter into a mountain dis- 
trict he will discover large masses of 
rocks in various states of disintegration, 
their harder parts withstanding the as- 
saults of ages, their softer parts: sepa- 
rated by various causes from the harder, 
and carried from these elevated regions 
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to the lower parts of the country by 
the agency of rivers and torrents.* In 
examining these mineral substances he 
will find his knowledge of mineralogy 
brought into requisition. If his know- 
ledge of it be extensive he may be 
enabled to discover something that may 
not have been known before. If his 
knowledge of it be slight he will find 
this examination of nature an excellent 
exercise and means of improvement. 

An acquaintance with chemistry is 
also requisite in the study of every 
department of natural history. In 
zoology and in botany we find it con- 
stantly referred to for the explanation 
of the vital functions and the composi- 
tion of animal and vegetable substances. 
In mineralogy its importance is still 
greater, from the circumstance that the 
the elementary bodies found in plants 
and animals are very few in comparison 
with those composing minerals. In the 
view of the changes that have taken 
place in the globe, we are struck with 
the important part played by chemical 
agency. We can conceive no alteration 

roduced either on the surface orin the 
interior of the globe in which this 
agency was not, in a greater or less 
degree exerted. If we regard the 
action of existing causes, still going on, 
in altering the surface of the earth, 
we shall find at every step appeal made 
made to chemical knowledge. 

A knowledge of mechanical philo- 
sophy is also required by the student of 
geology. The laws of attraction and 
of motion are always in action, and no 
change can take place in the globe at 
variance with these laws. The consi- 
deration of the subject of attraction is 
of great importance to the geologist ; 
it leads him into the examination of the 
density of mineral masses, and of the 
globe itself. It will solve many pheno- 
mena which at first sight may seem 
anomalous. The application of the 
laws of motion will te also a powerful 
auxiliary, whether we view the move- 
ment of great mineral masses, or of 
their fragments; or that of currents in 
the atmosphere, or the ocean. 
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The connection of hydrostatics with 
eology is of the greatest importance. 
he vast ocean which covers so much 

of the earth’s surface is subject to hy- 
drostatical laws ; so are the lakes and 
rivers. Many phenomena of the tor- 
rents that mae re the mountains upon 
the plains and which are so important 
agents in modifying this surface, will be 
understood by applying the laws of 
hydraulics. Many geologists have con- 
ceived the globe itself to have been at 
one time in a state of fluidity. How 
are we to criticise the opinions of these 
philosophers, but by assigning the truth 
of their conclusions to the standard of 
hydrostatics. 

The atmosphere surrounding the 
globe may be said to fall within the 
province of the geologist. In any sys- 
tem of cosmogony that has been, or 
ever can be invented, the atmosphere 
will play a prominent part, as its origi- 
nal formation must be accounted for. 
It is the grand cause of most of the 
alterations that take place on the sur- 
face of the earth. It is the cause of 
the rain that fertilizes one portion of 
this surface, while it gradually wears 
down another, and of the snow that 
caps the lofty mountains, which is the 
magazine for supplying rivers and lakes. 
It is the supporter of plants that cover 
the earth, and that modify its superficies 
in an infinite variety of ways ; in fact 
to dilate upon this subject would require 
a separate memoir. One question need 
only be asked—what would this super- 
ficies be without the atmosphere ? 
Merely a mass of ruin produced by 
causes residing in the interior of the 
globe. Since then the importance of a 
knowledge of the aerial ocean is so 
great to the geologist, the science of 
pneumatics is drawn upon for informa- 
tion regarding atmospheric laws. 

The geologist must also take into 
consideration electrical phenomena. 
By some cosmogonists electricity is 
made to play a very prominent part in 
the formation of the earth; we must 
therefore be acquainted with it in or- 
der to combat them with; their own 


* The disintegration of rocks brings to light many rare and beautiful minerals 
that have been imbedded in them ; these minerals often presenting beautiful colors, 


and curious crystalline forms. 


In the beds of torrents are found rolled stones, 


brought from a distance, and often highly prized as gems, to be fashioned by the 


lapidary. 
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weapons, The knowledge of the diffe- 
rent electric states of bodies is also of 
the first importance in the explanation 


- of many of the natural phenomena. 


At times of volcanic eruptions, or of 
earthquakes, these phenomena become 
most interesting, and will, if viewed 
by a well-informed observer, be turned 
to good account in elucidating the his- 
tory of our planet. The discoveries 
made by some philosophers in galvan- 
ism have been applied to expound 
geology ; several have conceived they 
had obtained a key for the solution of 
all difficulties in the action of oxygen 
upon the bases of the alkalies and 
earths brought to light by galvanism. 
The science of magnetism is still in its 
cradle, but its connection with geology 
is most intimate It is a science pecu- 
liarly terrestrial, and consequently will 
familiarise its cultivator with terrestrial 
appearances. The circumstance that 
the poles of the globe do not coin- 
cide with what are denominated the 
magnetic poles is a phenomenon ver, 
remarkable, and may be found to origi- 
nate from the disposition of the mineral 
masses in the interior of the globe. 
Rocks containing iron are found to at- 
tract the magnet in proportion to their 
quantity of that metal—in fact the 
amount of iron can be eres by 
a magnetic apparatus contrived for the 
sae aor mineral bodies are 
found to exhibit many remarkable mag- 
netic phenomena, and to indicate the 
existence of separate poles in each 
mass. The science of magnetism is 
now under the fostering care of some 
of the most eminent philosophers, and 
will, I am sure, long throw much light 
upon geology. 

With the science of astronomy geo- 
logy is linked in the closest degree. In 
the early ages of knowledge the atten- 
tion of men was turned to the contem- 
plation of the heavens, and many years 
of observation taught them to recog- 
nise the celestial bodies. Their imagi- 
nations invented many fables with 
regard to the stars and planets, This 
play of faney descended to the earth, 
and from astronomy the mind of the 
ancient philosopher was led to consider 
the subject of cosmogony. In the 
ancient systems of astronomy the earth 
is regarded as a vast plain, and the 
ancient notions of its formation and 
alterations, especially by deluges, are 
all grounded upon the supposition of 
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its being a plane superficies, with the 
exception of the doctrine of the Py- 
thagoreans. That the earth is of a 
plane figure would strike the mind more 
forcibly than its possessing a spherical 
shape. This latter opinion is the result 
of deep and laborious reflection. The 
causes of error among the early cosmo- 
gonists are in this case extremely ma- 
nifest. An advanced state of the science 
of astronomy was requisite to prove to 
the satisfaction of all that the form of 
the earth is globular. 

It has been supposed by some philo- 
sophers of the last century, that there 
has been a change of climate in the 
different regions of the earth’s surface, 
as the remains of organic beings are 
found in situations where, had they 
lived, it would have been impossible 
for them to have existed under the cir- 
cumstances of the present temperature 
of those places. They have conceived 
a solution of this difficulty will be that 
the poles of the globe have changed 
their positions, and still continue to do 
so—that at one time their points were 
in the present equator, and that the 
frigid regions were where the torrid 
now are. This supposition can only 
be refuted by a very refined train of 
astronomical investigation, and it was 
left to the immortal Laplace to demon- 
strate its incorrectness, and that although 
there is a trifling shifting of the extre- 
mities of the terrestrial axis, these irre- 
eo are confined within certain 
imits, and are the consequence of the 
extreme perfection of the system of the 
world, fn many other particulars the 
connection of geology and astronomy 
might be shewn, but the investigation 
would lead us into a field that would 
require a separate paper to describe. 

Although the connection of optics 
with geology may not at first strike us 
as being very manifest, its indirect re- 
lations are very important. Of late 
ag very singular discoveries have 

een made in optics, particularly by 
Dr. Brewster. These discoveries oe to 
the action on the sight of bodies having 
a crystalline form ; a very remarkable 
connection has been observed between 
their chemical composition, crystalline 
structure, and optical phenomena. These 
discoveries will evidently improve the 
science of mineralogy, and the more it 
is improved, the better will geology be 
elucidated. From the intimate connec- 
tion of astronomy and geology, and of 
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astronomy with optics, especially with 
regard to the instruments for observing 
the celestial bodies, the improvements 
in these instruments, by adding to our 
knowledge of the heavens, will enable 
us to extend our acquaintance with the 
earth. The invention of the micros- 
cope has unfolded the secret of organi- 
zation, and as geology treats of the 
organic, as well as the inorganic 
changes of the kingdoms of nature, the 
minuteness of which eludes the obser- 
vation of the naked eye, it will be ap- 
preciated in the highest degree. 

In the study of natural philosophy 
we cannot proceed far without the aid 
of mathematics. In geology itself there 
are many points that require immedi- 
ately the mathematical skill of the ob- 
server; so that viewed both directly 
and indirectly, mathematics must be 
understood by the geologist. I have 
shewn that the philosophers of anti- 
quity who ape systems of cosmo- 
gony were all geometers, and among 
the moderns, many illustrious names, 
I need only quote that of Playfair for 
example, have been distinguished alike 
for mathematical and geological know- 
ledge. An acquaintance with civil 
history is likewise required. As history 
teaches us the progress of human so- 
ciety, and informs us of the changes 
that have taken place in human institu- 
tions, so geology instructs us in the 
mutations of organic and inorganic 
nature. Where there are records of 
natural changes preserved in the pages 
of history, its connection with geology 
becomes more intimate, and is often of 
the greatest value. 

As knowledge becomes more culti- 
vated by different nations, the lan- 
guages spoken by those nations should 
be attended to by the student. Many 
of the natural appearances of a country 
cannot be described in a manner to 
bring them before the eye of the 
reader so well as in the language of 
that country. Foreign literature is 
now so much extended, that it would 
be both impossible and unprofitable to 
translate all the eminent publications 
that are almost daily issuing from the 
continental press. Periodical litera- 
ture is an invention of modern times. 

Periodical publications must be read 
in the language in which they are ori- 
ginally written, in order that their full 
force and importance may be felt. It 
is also proper that the opinions of the 
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ancients should be studied in their re- 
spective tongues. The difficulty of 
acquiring languages has been much de- 
creased of late years, by the improve- 
ments in the mode of learning them, 
and the knowledge of one or two will 
open to the student the gates of as 
many more as he may desire to study. 

With intellectual philosophy the 
connection of geology is very interest- 
ing. A true system of geology can be 
the result only of a highly refined train 
of reasoning. I have shewn the im- 
perfection of the ancient mode of rea- 
soning, and its consequent influence on 
physical science. Bacon pointed out 
to men the true mode of observing the 
system of nature. In studying geo- 
logy we should be aware of the proper 
mode of conducting our reasonings 
from facts, and be alive to our liability 
to commit errors. The science of 
logic here lends its aid, and matter is 
aided by the powers of the mind. 

We will readily arrive at the con- 
clusion that, if an improvement take 
_— in any one department of know- 
edge, it cannot fail to be of use to all 
the others. The connexion which I 
have endeavoured to shew between 
geology and the other branches of 
philosophy, will furnish us constantly 
with illustrations. In fact, we cannot 
study any one circumstance in science 
in an isolated manner. We must view 
its relation to others in order to under- 
stand it. Bacon aptly remarks, “(Her- 
schel, Jut. disc.) that no natural pheno- 
menon can be adequately studied in it- 
self alone, but, to be understood, must 
be considered as it stands connected 
with all nature.” 

Referring again to the definition of 
geology, that it treats both of the or- 
ganic and inorganic changes of nature, 
we may recal an important observation 
which we made a little way before, 
that it requires a knowledge of the 
productions of the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. If the attention of 
the geologist be confined to the con- 
sideration merely of the mineral masses 
of our globe, bis exertions will be 
placed within narrow limits—his sci- 
ence will be incomplete—he must re- 
gard attentively the remains of orga- 
nised beings‘enshrined in many of these 
mineral masses—he must compare 
them with existing species—he will 
discover many exuvie of beings very 
different from the races that now in- 
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habit the earth—he will observe the 
bones of gigantic mammalia and rep- 
tiles, the types of which are not now 


‘to be found—of fishes, birds, and in- 


sects—an immense variety of fossil 
shells, scarcely any of which agree 
with existing species—he will discover 
the remains of plants, many of which 
he will in vain endeavour to reconcile 
with those that now clothe the surface 
of the earth. But the knowledge of 
these fossil remains is still in its in- 
fancy—the geologist must, therefore, 
do his utmost to improve this know- 
ledge—he must be previously ac- 
uainted with those natural produc- 
tions, both animal and vegetable, that 
are now found on the earth—he must 
study zoology, in order to know the 
external forms of animals, their habits, 
and instincts, and anatomy, that he may 
be able to recognise the species of 
fossil bones. To understand the con- 
nexion of the external forms of animals 
with their internal structure, he must 
be acquainted with physiology. The 
connexion of conchology with geology 
is of the closest description. When an 
ignorant person observes another ga- 
thering shells upon the beach, he is 
inclined to despise him, considering 
the occupation as one belonging to 
children. When he sees him search- 
ing for shells, imbedded in rocks, he 
thinks the sanity of the collector to be 
dubious. He little suspects that these 
imbedded shells are part of the lan- 
guage in which the history of the globe 
is recorded. They have been called 
the medals that Tlustrate its annals. 
The science of botany enables the 
geologist to investigate the remains of 
plants found in strata. To compare 
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them with existing species is a most in- 
teresting task. The wonders of the 
antediluvian world are developed by 
this application of zoology and botany. 
This illustrates how intimately the dif- 
ferent branches of natural history are 
linked with each other. The additions 
made to them within a very recent 
period are so great as to astonish when 
enumerated. At the present moment 
the utmost zeal is manifested to ac- 
quire a knowledge of natural produc- 
tions, both recent and fossil. The 
geologists of the present day vie with 
each other in their investigation of or- 
ganic remains. The illustrious Cuvier 
applied his a knowledge of 
anatomy to the examination of bones 
found in strata; his steps have been 
followed by a number of other ardent 
enquirers. The vast variety of shells, 
corallines, and other remains of the 
lower animals, discovered in rocks, are 
undergoing a strict scrutiny by natural- 
ists well versed in the knowledge of 
recent productions. Very lately the 
examination of fossil plants has excited 
the ardors of several of the students of 
natural science, and their labors are 
likely to be rewarded ere long with an 
abundant harvest of facts. Geology is 
thus becoming based upon a sure foun- 
dation—it is shewing itself worthy of 
the attention of the Shiheopher. The 
more of facts that may be discovered, 
the surer will be the foundation upon 
which it will rest. The improvements 
in the other departments of _— 
and intellectual knowledge will contri- 
bute to cement the superstructure, 
while the study of the science itself 
will form one of the greatest means of 
human happiness. 
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THE CONTRAST. 


Lines written by the Rev. Cuartes Worre, while standing under Windsor Terrace. 





I saw him once on the terrace proud, 
Walking in health and gladness, 
Begirt with court, and in all the crowd 
Not a single look of sadness ; 
Bright was the Sun, and the leaves were green, 
Blithely the birds were singing, ' 
The cymbal replied to the tambourine, 
And the bells were merrily ringing. 


I stood at the grave beside his bier, 
When not a word was spoken, 
But every eye was dim with a tear, f 
And the silence by sobs was broken. # 
The time since he walked in his glory thus, rt 
To the grave till 1 saw him carried, f 
Was an age of the mightiest change to us, i» 
But to him a night unvaried. p 


For his eyes were sealed and his mind was dark, j 
And he sat in his age’s lateness, 

Like a vision enthroned as a solemn mark, 
Of the frailty of human greatness. 

A daughter beloved, a queen, a son, 
And a son’s sole child have perished, 

And it saddened each heart, save his alone, 
By whom they were fondest cherished. 


We have fought the fight from his lofty throne, 
The foe to our land we humbled, 

And it gladdened each heart, save his alone, 
For whom that foe was tumbled. 

His silver beard o’er a bosom spread, 
Unvaried by life’s emotion, 

Like a yearly lengthning snowdrift shed, 
On the calm of a frozen ocean. 


Still o’er him oblivion’s water lay, 
Tho’ the tide of life kept flowing, 
When they spoke of the King, twas but to say, 
“ The old man’s strength was going.” 
At intervals thus the waves disgorge, 
By weakness rent asunder, 
A a of the wreck of the Royal George, 
‘or the people’s pity and wonder. 


He is gone at length—he is laid in dust, 
Death’s hand his slumber breaking 

For the coffin’d sleep of the good and just, 
Is a sure and blissful waking. 

His people’s heart is his funeral urn, 
And should sculptured stone be denied him, 


There will his name be found when, in turn, 
We lay our heads beside him. 
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The Flibustier. 





THE FLIBUSTIER, 


A TALE OF THE END OF THE 17TH CENTURY. 


From the German, by Hern ZANDER. 


The sun sank into the immeasurable 
ocean, and his last burning kiss gleam- 
ed in gold and purple sparks upon the 
foamy summits of the green waves and 
the duh cedar-garland of Hispaniola, 
when young Montbars from the small 
island of Bayaha in deep thought gazed 
after the boat that had borne him thither 
and was now returning. When in the 
glowing sea it disappeared from his 
dazzled eye, he shuddered for an in- 
stant, then manned himself and calmly 
took his indicated road. After having 
walked for about an hour, he perceived 
at the foot of a rock an old huntsman, of 
strangely uncouth appearance, stretched 
on the mossy turf; a broad-leafed 
round hat surmounted his gray hair, 
which in wild disorder was dettinn 
around a dark and deeply furrowed 
countenance ; his linen shirt and the 
rest of his dress, brown-red, and stiff 
with the gore of slaughtered game, 
and his mocassins of undressed boar- 
skin, did not embellish his aspect. 
From his leather girdle there hung 
some knives and a short sword ; beside 
him a long and heavy rifle was lying, 
and around him a number of fierce 
bull-dogs had stretched themselves. 
On the approach of the stranger they 
sprang up with fearful growl, and ran 
open-mouthed upon him. “Call off 
your dogs, or I kill them!” cried he, 
drawing his sword. The old hunter 
whistled, and the Molossians bounded 
back to him wagging their tails. “In- 
form me, friend, where I may find the 
Bucanier Montauban ?” “ That name 
lies at the bottom of the sea,” grumbled 
the old man—“the certificate of my 
baptism I used as wadding for my first 
shot at the bull; now Lam called Tau- 
reau.” “ How ?—~yourself?” cried 
Montbars, with a surprise by no means 
agreeable. “ Provided you have no 
objection, young man,” sneered the 


veteran, examining him from head to 
foot. “Then God save you, uncle,” 
said the youth, “ I am the son of your 
sister, Montbars. 

“ Are you, indeed ?” answered the 
oldman, hiding a sudden emotion, and 
like a solitary sun-beam through a 
dark thunder-cloud, a joyful smile play- 
ed across his gloomy features. “ Well, 

ou are welcome, my boy ; sit down 
one beside me,” said he good humour- 
edly, “you don’t displease me; the 
vigour of your father and the grace of 
your mother seem united in your form 
as in a focus ; but do head and heart 
correspond? A handsome good-for- 
nothing is a zebra, where a panther- 
skin does but hide an ass.” 

“I didn't think, I have disgraced 
you yet,” cried the youth, jumping up 
and reddening. 

“ Just like his father,” said Taureau ; 
I’m glad on't, I only wanted to try 
you ; come, sit down again and keep 
yourself cool ; from an old uncle th 

onour may well bear a rash wel 
Now, let us have some friendly chat : 
what do you want here in the Antilles, 
Frank ?” 

“To tread in the footsteps of my 
father, and revenge his death,” cried 
Montbars in wild enthusiasm ; “with 
Spanish blood to wash off the tear that 
my heart-broken mother’s death wrung 
from my eye—to revenge the millions 
of unhappy Indians whom the thirst 
for gold and blood, and hellish fana- 
ticism have slaughtered, horribly to 
revenge them on their proud execu- 
tioners !” 

“ The old song! I have often heard 
it sung already,” said Taureau quietly, 
“but the longer I hear it, the more 
dismal does the wild air sound to me. 
Your father, too, sang it with so strong a 
voice, that in the royal palace of Madrid 
the windows rattled, but it was a deso- 
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lating wizard tune that drew the peace 
out of his soul. What drives you to 
the Antilles, urged him also hither. 
To be an angel of vengeance against 
the Spaniards, he believed to be his 
calling—and truly he became it well ; 
his name is celebrated in these seas, 
and Spain calls him the Destroyer. 
But he was never cheerful—ill dreams 
came flitting between him and _ his 
sleep. The man who, like the plague 
or the earthquake, desires to become 
the scourge of God, must himself share 
the ruin soon or late ; and if his heart 
be so tempered and hardened with 
hellish fire, that he can remain calm 
amidst his doings, he belongs already 
to the pit. Ah! so then, you really 
mean to become a Flibustier, Frank ? 

“ For that I left my native country,” 
said Montbars firmly, “ and it is not 
from you, that I should have expected 
this sermonizing. You, Bucaniers, are 
ye not likewise the enemies of the 
Spaniards—the close allies of the Coast- 
brothers?” “ Aye, we are so,” replied 
the veteran, but we have kept our 
hands clean. However, enough of 
that ; the sun is already below the sea, 
let us find our way home.” He rose, 
and in silence led his nephew into the 
thicket of the forest. 

After a long walk they came to an 
open oan over which the full moon 
seemed suspended. With short glad 
barks a pack of bull-dogs sprang to 
meet them, and Montbars’ eye that 
everywhere sought a dwelling, found 
nothing but some sheds which, covered 
only from above against the rain, and 
open to the wind on all sides, pro- 
mised an inhospitable, if not stormy 
couch. “ Bring us our supper,” called 
Taureau to some men, who were busied 
in stretching bull-hides and salting 
meat. Then the smoked quarter of a 
wild bull was placed upon the stump 
of a felled cedar, whose stem lying near 
it, served asa bench. Montbars took his 
seat, received a knife for carving from 
the girdle of his uncle and looked inquir- 
ingly round, as if he still wanted some- 
thing. “Do you wish for any thing, 
Frank?” asked Taureau, smiling. I 
guess my supper does not seem too good. 
Ah! my fmend, no créme and con- 
fectionaries—no Burgundy and Cham- 
paign have we to offer you; in- 





deed, any wine is a rarity on these 
coasts.” 

“ T have learnt to want such things, 
uncle, and water will quench the thirst,” 
rejoined Montbarstouched, “buta piece 
of bread 1 should like to my meat.” 

“TI am heartily sorry for it, even 
that T cannot supply you with at pre- 
sent,” said the uncle, laughing; “brea, 
too, is amongst the unnecessary articles 
which have been struck off our list. 
Have patience till to-morrow. On 
Tortuga you may get every thing 
your heart desires. Now, go to rest, 
that you may be fit for the hunt to- 
morrow.” He led him into one of the 
sheds, where a couch, prepared of the 
hides of wild boars, received the 
guests. Shaking his head, Montbars 
threw himself upon it, and amidst the 
snoring of the pack stretched around 
them, and the distant cries of the owls, 
and their nightly companion, the Dia- 
blotin, he soon fell asleep. 

The morning dawned, but night was 
still lingering in the Bucan, round 
which gigantic cedars were towering. 
Nathless all were already stirring, the 
menials were preparing for the hunt, 
the dogs rose slowly, stretched their 
powerful limbs, and shook themselves, 
—and the uncle stepped to Montbars’ 
couch to waken him. Refreshed by 
the short slumber, the youth sprang up, 
and seized the musquetoon which a 
servant handed him, together with 
powder and ball. The bugles rang— 
the halloo resounded—the pack howled 
a wild chorus, and the hunt started. 
Long they marched through the night 
of the forest, in a silence which was 
only broken at times, by the sawing 
of the elephant-cockchafer and the 
hammering of the blacksmith in the 
wood. Then morning crimsoned the 
small light clouds, that fluttered about 
the tops of the immense cedars, with a 
lovely roseate fringe ; the chatterring of 
the macaw awoke in the distance, and 
with varied melody resembling a hu- 
man voice, the notes of the mountain 
whistler,* reached the pedestrians. Now 
Taureau bade his companions to halt, 
distributed the shooters and the dogs, 
keeping his nephew with him, and the 
sports began. Soon was heardacracking 
in the lower branches of the cedars, 
and a hollow bellowing then became 
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audible ; and started by the scenting 
hounds a wild bullock rushed with 
terrible force through the thicket, and 
- pawing with his legs, and with his horns 
rooting up the ground, he approached 
old Taureau, who coolly raised his mus- 
quetoon and sent an ounce-ball to his 
heart. The wild rejoicing shouts of the 
attendants accompanied the fall of the 
powerful brute, and eagerly they fell 
on the carcase to dismember it. 

“So we have already earned our 
breakfast,” said the uncle, and beckoned 
to the men, who soon brought the mar- 
row-bones of the bullock to their mas- 
ter. “ Will you be my guest ?” asked 
he, smiling at his nephew, whilst he 
crudely sucked the warm marrow from 
thebloody bone. The latter had just 
declined with a motion of his hand, 
when wild cries resounded through the 
forest, and bleeding from late wounds 
three bucaniers rushed in. “ The bull- 
hunting is over for to-day,” cried the 
first, enraged ; “I call you to hunt 
men-beasts. The Spaniards have taken 
five of our party, and are dragging 
them towards the shore. Your Matelot 
is amongst them, Taureau!” 

“ My Henry!” cried the veteran, who 
at once showed the bucanier, his eyes 
sparkling with rage, whilst he charged 
his rifle. At his bidding the bulldogs 
were coupled, and the bucaniers led 
the pack to the sea-side where a 
Spanish boat lay at anchor. Unper- 
ceived by its crew the small band dis- 
tributed themselves behind the rocks 
and waited till a strong picket of armed 
Spaniards issued from the forest, the 
bucaniers bound in the centre and a 
young —_ formed Don with waving 
plume at their head. The Spaniards 
were about five times aoene in num- 
ber, but Taureau quickly gave the 
signal to fire. Every shot told; and 
now the dogs were loosed upon the 
surprised enemies, whilst the bucaniers 
with naked blades rushed in. The 
murderous fight was of short duration; 
then the prisoners were freed, and of 
the Spaniards, part covered the shore 
as corpses, while part escaped to the 
boat which with all haste endeavoured 
to gain the high sea. Their leader 
only, too proud to take to flight, with 
his back to a cocoa-tree, courageously 
defended himself against pag oom A 
bucaniers, while his long rapier hissed 
in quick fiery circles around him. At 
length one of his antagonists losing 
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patience, fell back, charged his rifle 
afresh and levelled it at the Spaniard. 
Montbars perceived in time the danger 
of the brave enemy; his old chivalrous 
spirit awoke, he sprang before the 
youth, and pointing his blood-covered 
blade at the bucanier, he thundered 
“halt!” But the man unheeding bent 
aside to send his ball through the hated 
foe. “I cut you down, if you fire!” 
cried Montbars, running in upon him. 
Then Taureau, rushing from the 
embraces of his liberated Henry, 
stopped his blood-thirsty comrade, and 
bade the Spaniard surrender his sword. 
“ Never!” cried he with his last strength, 
and sank exhausted from loss of blood 
at the foot of the tree. Montbars 
knelt down and endeavoured to bandage 
the deep wound in his arm. With 
satisfaction Taureau stood looking on, 
till the Spaniard raised his dark eyes, 
and their first glance fell gratefully on 
his preserver. 

“ Whoever you may be, bring me to 
Hispaniola,” he said with a low voice, 
“on my knightly word I will pay you 
there a princely ransom.” 

“ We have not been fighting for gold, 
but for the freedom of our brothers,” 
answered Taureau sharply. 

“I will carry him on my shoulders 
into our bucan,” cried Montbars with 
youthful joy. 

“No, my dear boy,” said Taureau 
with gravity, “there his death would 
be certain. Two bucaniers sleep here 
the sleep of death: you do not know 
the laws of our blood-revenge. In His- 
paniola alone his hardly-spared life will 
be safe.” 

At this moment the waves were 
rolling a canoe with its innocent fisher- 
men to the shore. Taureau called to 
them. Obeying the commands of one 
of the terrible masters of the island, 
they were willing to carry the Spaniard 
across. Montbars bore the wounded 
man into the canoe, and to escape his 
thanks, quickly leaped ashore. Off 
started the boat and rowed towards 
Hispaniola. Cordially shook the uncle 
his nephew’s hand, and said kindly, 
“you may safely join the Flibustiers, 
Frank, for I am certain, that even 
amongst them you will remain a man.” 





Wild and unbridled rejoicings were 
heard upon the isle of Tort when 
Taureau’s boat, freighted with Mont- 
bars and a cargo of bull-hides, came 
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ashore. The famous pirate, Van Horn, 
had just brought in a Spanish silver 
galleon, and his mad Flibustiers did 
their best to rid themselves of the pias- 
tres and gold bars as fast as they had 
taken their booty. Montbars was dis- 
agreeably surprised when, stepping 
ashore, he looked on the revellings of 
the wild pirate crews. Here a number 
were stretched around a large wine- 
cask, of which the bung was pulled 
out and flung away; incessantly the 
golden fountain streamed into the gob- 
lets, which were emptied as fast as 
filled,, and he who had no vessel, held 
his mouth under the wine-stream, till he 
had enough, and now rid of his senses, 


bedded himself in the sands of the 
shore ;—there the dice rattled to im- 
mense wagers, which in a moment 
changed the raw-born Croesus into an 
Irus ;—here the Coast-brothers were 
wheeling round good-natured wenches 
of all colours ina wild dance ; in an- 
other place two heated with rage and 
intoxication, began the lawful duel for 
life and death, under the inspection of 
a commander, while a band with bare 
heads and feet marched in procession 
singing penitentiary psalms, towards 
the town to offer a precious monstranza, 
a booty of the taken galleon, in the 
name of the fleet, upon the chapel- 
altar.—Speechless stared Montbars up- 
on the motley group of horrors, whilst 
Taureau left him to find a purchaser 
for his hides, Suddenly, borne on the 
wings of mortal fear, a black girl 
rushed forth, and knelt down on one of 
the steep cliffs that hung over the sea. 

“ Holy Virgin, restore this part,” 
cried she, wringing her hands, “that I 
go tothe Father before he calls me, 
that without confession—without being 
reconciled by the sacred anoiutment, I 
precipitate myself with my sins into the 
waves, to escape from earthly pollution!” 

And determined, the girl rose for the 
deadly leap, but Montbars reached her 
at the critical moment, and powerfully 
clasped his arms round her. “ any 
girl, what would you do?” asked he 
with a gentle reproach, and her black 
glowing eyes raised themselves to him 
with confidence. 

“ Yes, that is a human voice and a 
human face!” cried the beautiful crea- 
ture. “ Thou hast not saved me from 
suicide, in order to sacrifice me to the 
savage passions of thy brothers.” 

« By my honor, no!” said Montbars, 
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and boldly looked round for the adver- 
saries whom he might have to contend 
with, 

“Woe to me, there they come 
already,” cried the girl. “ Now keep 
your word, noble Sennor, or thrust me 
yourself into the sea, that you may 
spare me that sin, and that I may die 
by honest hands.” 

The — tore out his rapier, and 
hot with wine three Flibustiers ran 
forward. “ There is the black Donna,” 
shouted one. “ Down from the cold 
cliff to my warm bosom,” bellowed 
another ; whilst the third cried to 
Montbars, “that wench belongs to us 
three ; don’t put yourself to any in- 


convenience about her, young gentle- 
man.” 

« The girl has placed herself under 
my protection,” answered he coolly, 


“and who wants her, may win herwith 
his blade.” 

* Well, you can be accommodated,” 
roared the rover, and three sabres 
flashed against Montbars, who defended 
himself like an enraged tiger. Already 
was he bleeding from a wound on his 
forehead, when suddenly a voice be- 
hind them called “ stand back,” and 
with naked sword a man of majestic 
appearance stood between the combat- 
ants. White ostrich-feathers rising 
from a diamond egret waved over his 
velvet hat, on his jacket of gold em- 
broidery a string of large oriental pearls 
was hanging, and his fingers sparkled 
with rubies and emeralds of invaluable 
price. 

“ The admiral,” muttered the con- 
founded Flibustiers, giving way, and 
lowered their arms. “ Three against 
one!” cried Van Horn angrily, “ and 
ye dare to call yourselves Flibustiers.” 

“ On our side is heaven-crying jus- 
tice,” said one of the rovers, who first 
regained his courage. “ We had seized 
that lass on the conquered galleon, 
heads or tails was to decide whom she 
should belong to first. We were toss- 
ing up the piastre, but in the mean 
time she made her escape, and this 
milk-beard, who is not even a coast- 
brother, must dispute her with us; if 
we strike hard, there is a strong reason 
for it.” 

“ The girl was going to throw herself 
into the sea, to escape from the clutches 
of these monsters,” said Montbars with 
a noble passion. “I have prevented 
her; my life answers for her honour: 
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therefore be a mild judge, admiral : 
from a man who knows so well the duty 


of a warrior, I expect protection for a 


- helpless woman!” 


With pleasure, Van Horn surveyed 
the speaker. “Too forward perhaps,” 
said he, smiling, “ but better too much 
than too little. Who are you, young 
man?” The youth told his name. 
“ How! the son of the Destroyer?” 
asked Van Horn rejoiced. 

“ That he is, admiral, and my ne- 
phew into the bargain,” answered Tau- 
reau for him, as with drawn sword he 
just then arrived in haste to Montbars’ 
assistance. 

“ Well, you do honour to your father 


and to your uncle,” continued Van 
Horn, frankly reaching him his hand ; 
then turned with terrible earnestness to 
the robber-trio: “ By our articles the 
prisoners belong to the general prize, 
and the admiral has the choice of three. 
I claim this lass and give her to the 
young man; you have usurped what 
was not yours, and against my orders, 
like cowardly banditti, with superior 
force attacked a single man. There- 
fore give up your swords and go as pri- 
soners to your ships.” There sullen 
fire flashed from the eyes of the ma- 
rauders; they looked at one another 
like tigers that prepare jointly to spring 
upon their prey; their clenched hands 
convulsively clasped the swords more 
firmly, and they stood as if rooted to 
the earth. 

“Do you mutiny?” asked Van Horn, 
and with majesty stepped towards them. 
Then two grew pale and went, but the 
third, overwhelmed by rage and intoxi- 
cation, treacherously fired his pistol at 
the girl, who lay fainting in Montbars’ 
arms. 

The ball whistled over her head, and 
with a single blow of his fist Van Horn 
sent the fellow to the ground. “ Now 
you do not go to your ships,” called he 
to the two others, with a voice of thun- 
der. “ Thou draggest this scoundrel 
to yonder grove, and answerest with 
thy head for him; and ¢hou summonest 
thither the judge of the fleet and the 
jurors to hold their trial. Then ye all 
come to stand before them.” 

Struck dumb, and recognising their 
superior’s authority, the freebooters, 
whose intoxication had evaporated, 
obeyed, and Montbars gratefully em- 
braced the admiral. 

“ All right, my young friend,” said 
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the latter, laughing, “ but you do me 
too much honour, if you place entirely 


to your account what the maintenance 


of order requires. The crew have 
grown very wild, because it is long 
since I had one of them shot. This 
affair was a lucky hit, for it affords me 
an opportunity to enforce the old san- 
guinary law. If they cease to fear, 
they require a devil for a captain, a 
man cannot master them. Give you 
joy, however, of your share of the bu- 
siness,” added he with a laughing look 
at the black girl. “ In an hour come 
to the trial; there I shall procure satis- 
faction both to you and the law.” He 
went away. 

“ What now, with the poor crea- 
ture ?” asked Montbars, gravely of his 
uncle. 

“ Why did you meddle with such 
troublesome ware,” grumbled the lat- 
ter; “he has hardly put foot ashore, 
and has already encumbered himself 
with a wench, For a bucanier you afe 
spoiled.” 

“Scold me, uncle, but help me,” 
urged the youth. 

“ Well, then, come along, and take 
her with you to yonder tent,” rejoined 
Taureau. “There my old friend, Cap- 
tain Brodely, is staying ; formerly he 
was a bold bull-hunter, and for seven 

ears my matelot ; then Satan enticed 
him to go amongst the Flibustiers, and 
at last he turned fool, and married. 
Just now he introduced his wife to me, 
who, considering she is a woman, seems 
sensible enough. To her we shall en- 
trust that lass.” 

“ Are you satisfied ?” asked Mont- 
bars, of the maiden. 

“ What choice has the protected 
when her preserver commands ?” said 
she, with a glow of gratitude on her 
dark countenance, and pressed the hand 
of the youth to her warm lips and 
heaving bosom. With a curious mix- 
ture of sensation and sentiment, he 
freed his hand from her grasp, and led 
the strange girl to Brodely’s tent. 





Hollow rattled the drum that called 
to the trial of the coast-brothers ; the 
crew of all Van Horn’s vessels assem- 
bled in the grove, where the three rob- 
bers, with foreboding looks were await- 
ing their fate. The judge of the fleet, 
an old gray-bearded pirate mounted a 
sort of chair; around him the jurors 
took their places, except four who had 
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lost their lives in the last sea-fight. 
The crew filled up the vacancies by 
four fresh jurors, elected from amongst 
themselves, and to the astonishment of 
Montbars, who, with Van Horn, stood 
amidst the gaping crowd, the new can- 
didates were sworn-in by the pirate- 
judge with great seriousness and reli- 
gious solemnity. Upon the Bible the 
Protestants—upon the Crucifix the 
Catholics laid their blood-reeking 
hands, Then a short prayer was pro- 
nounced by the judge with dignity and 

ropriety, to open the trial, and with 
beats uncovered the wild multitude 
murmured their “Amen.” There were 
numerous small and great offences to 
be tried ; drunkenness and insubordina- 
tion, carding and dicing, fights on 
board, bad state of arms and accoutre- 
ments, every thing received its due 
punishment, until at last the unfortu- 
nate three were called to the bar. 
The hearing of their case was terribly 
concise ; the point on which the whole 
turned, was decided against them. The 
negro-girl, as part of the general prize, 
was awarded to the choosing admiral, 
and it appeared to the judge unques- 
tionable, that all of them were to be 

unished for stealing common property, 
bot he who had fired the shot, as a 
mutineer, who had resisted the admiral 
in the service with armed hand. The 
jurors whispered to each other, and 
then in a terrible chorus their una- 
nimous “guilty” was pronounced, and 
the criminals with pale countenances 
and ashy lips knelt down. 

“ Have mercy, Van Horn!” con- 
jured the compassionate Montbars the 
admiral who unconcernedly stepped 
into the ring. 

“Child, you don’t understand this 
work,” said the latter, keeping him 
back, and beckoned to three ship’s offi- 
cers. These respectfully approached, 
received secret orders, and each of 
them took one of the culprits. The 
two less guilty were provided with a 
musket, a cask of water, powder and 
ball, and were led to the shore, where 
a boat immediately rowed off with 
them. But the third, accompanied by 
a band, armed with muskets, and edi- 
fied by the exhortation of a fellow- 
pirate, who with a crucifix walked be- 
side him, tottered into the deeper 
gloom of the forest. 

“ For God’s sake, admiral!” cried 
Montbars, “ what will be done to those 
unhappy men ?” 


« The first two are to be marooned,” 
replied Van Horn, coldly. 

“ That means ?” asked the youth 
with anxious attention. 

“ That means, they are provided 
with gunpowder, lead and water, set on 
an uninhabited island, and left there to 
their fate.” 

“ And if they die with hunger?” 
cried Montbars, horrified. 

“ That's their business, my young 
friend, and not ours.” 

“ But the third ?” continued Mont- 
bars, and the word died on his lips, 
when in the depth of the forest several 
shots were discharged simultaneously. 

“ Has just been shot,” said Van 
Horn, with unshaken indifference, and 
commanded the crew to pray for his 
poor soul. Silently the pirates obeyed. 

“ The trial is ended!” said the admi- 
ral, to them. “Go and enjoy yourselves, 
but beware of excess, that your mad 
rejoicings may not lead you into the 
cold arms of death; but this moment 

ou have heard the brazen balance of 
justice sounding !” 

The crowd dispersed quietly and 
somewhat downcast, and the admiral 
friendlily invited the youth to dine 
with him on board his ship. Witha 
secret horror at the judge, if not the 
man, the latter assented, and hurried 
now, spurred by curiosity and desire, 
perhaps, also, by a better impulse, to 
exchange the first cordial words téte- 
a-téte with his black booty. 

At the entrance of the tent he was 
received by Brodely’s wife, a majestic 
woman, whose striking features re- 
flected an eventful past. “ You wish 
to see one whom you have saved, Mr. 
Montbars ?” asked she with a friendly 
earnestness. “She has most pressingly 
entreated me to be left alone ; you, 
however, appear so free of any cause 
for fear, that I have no hesitation in 
introducing you. So much, from my 
short observation, I may confidentially 
tell you, that this maiden betrays an 
education of no common kind. Heaven 
knows how these regular features have 
got that ugly n lour.” 

In the mean time the lady had con- 
ducted him as far as the tent partition, 
that separated him from the girl. 

“ Hush! she is praying,” whispered 
Montbars, and pierced with his dagger 
a hole in the curtain, in order to ob- 
serve her unseen. 

The negro was prostrate on her 
knees before an image of Christ, 
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pressing the rosary to her breast, and 
precious diamonds dropping from her 
dark brilliant eyes, glittered over the 


* ugly black of her countenance, in which 


Montbars, despite the strictest exami- 
nation, could find no mark of the race. 
Under the nobly formed forehead a 
gently arched nose was enthroned over 
the small mouth, whose fine and rosy 
lips had nothing in common with the 
usual blood-lumps of negro-women. 
No curly wool, but beautifully twining 
raven tresses were floating downward 
from her head ; tall and majestic was 
her form, and only its luxuriant fulness, 
and her small white pearls of teeth be- 
seemed a daughter of the African sun. 
Long stood Montbars regarding the 
praying beauty ; his pulse began to 

eat more quickly, and more and more 
eagerly his looks dwelt on the lovely 
creature. At last he could master 
himself no longer, and hurriedly en- 
tered the apartment. 

“ My preserver !” cried the grateful 
girl with joy, as she rushed to his feet, 
and would have knelt there, had he 
not caught her to his heaving breast. 
One look told him that the feeling of 
gratitude was already lost in another 
warmer one, and that it only depended 
on him, to crush that lovely flower him- 
self, which, but a few moments ago, he 
had protected from the rough hail- 
shower. But the confidence with which 
the girl, all love and attachment, clung 
to his embrace, disarmed his lower pas- 
sions. He held her gently from him, 
and said with a tone that only by de- 
grees gained firmness :—* You are 
saved Donna, and for the present out 
of danger ; but as I once have gained 
you by fair fighting, I must also protect 
you for the future. Command me, and 
dispose of yourself ; on your wishes it 
will depend to whom I am to deliver 

ou.” 

“ Oh, that it but depended on m 
own free will!” cried the girl, wit 
love-sparkling eyes, “ my choice would 
be decided for my whole futurity !— 
But filial duty—the honour of a noble 
race command, and I must renounce 
the happiness of my life in order to 
deserve it. I am not what I appear. 
The colour that I bear is a disguise 
ee by my anguish, when Van 

orn’s privateers were pursuing us. 
I pray you to conduct me to San Do- 
mingo, where the governor will prodi- 

Vou. II 
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gally thank you for what I would gladly 
repay you myself.” 

“ Who asks the Spaniard for his 
blood-stained gold ?” cried, with sud- 
den eruption of innate hatred, the son 
of the Daseupen: “For thy sake I 
have saved thee, lovely creature,” ad- 
ded he, softening; ‘you must thank me 
—you alone—with a kiss, pressed 
kindly and freely on my lips. If then 
fate divide us, my heart will at least 
have a remembrance which it may ban- 
quet on till it stands still for ever.” 

The girl flew to his neck, and her 
warm kiss dwelt on his thirsty lips ; 
then she tore herself away, and cover- 
ing her face, beckoned him to leave 

er. 

“God protect thee, sweet girl!” 
stammered the youth, ere he went; I 
keep my word,but that I may be able 
to do so, we see each other no more !” 

As soon as Montbars found himself 
again in the wine tent, where Taureau 
and Brodely were cordially enjoying 
themselves over a glass, he senibeed 
immediately to fulfil his word to the 
maiden. He asked old Brodely for a 
manned boat to carry the negro to San 
Domingo. The woman-hater, Taureau, 
thought this a very sensible request, 
and Brodely gladly granted it to the 
nephew of his old friend. Montbars 
saw the boat preparing for the voyage, 
earnestly recommended the girl to the 
mate, and when the latter went to 
wards Brodely’s tent to fetch his fair 
freight, the youth sighing walked to- 
wards the harbour of the island in which 
Van Horn’s privateer-fleet was lying at 
anchor. There all was joy and mirth. 
The vessels had their colours flying— 
the crew on the decks, dressed out in 
their state jackets, quaffed their goblets 
to the sound of kettle-drums and trum- 
pets, and at intervals salvos of artillery 
announced the toasts given on the ad- 
miral’s vessel. 

“ What’s the matter here?” asked 
Montbars, of a Flibustier, who stood 
sentry on the shore, over the booty of 
the galleon. 

“ And you don’t know that ?” replied 
the pirate. “The great Morgan has 
arrived, and is on a visit aboard the 
admiral.” 

“ Who is the great Morgan ?” asked 
Montbars further, little satisfied by the 
answer. 

“ Good heavens, what idiot questions 
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you ask!” cried the sentry ; “don't 
you know the great Morgan, that never 
eonquered British hero—who may be 
justly called the pirate-king, whom 
Puerto-el-Principe, Portobello, Mara- 
caibo and Gibraltar have immorta- 
lized ?” 

“I am glad to salute him,” said 
Montbars, interrupting the commen- 
cing paean, then jumped into a boat 
that was rocking ashore, and rowed 
himself over to the admiral’s ship. In 
the cabin he found Van Horn in deep 
earnest discourse, with a tall well-made 
man, whose aspect equally attracted 
and repelled him, Majesty and icy 
coldness dwelt on his forehead—cou- 
rage and cunning flashed from his great 
sparkling eyes; around the finely 
formed mouth played a friendly smile, 
which, however, at a closer observa- 
tion had something malicious. Van 
Horn perceived the youth, who with 
folded arms immoveably was gazing at 
the stranger, and introduced him to the 
great Morgan as the brave son of the 
Destroyer. With a penetrating eye 
the Grand-Pirate measured him from 
head to foot, and then said with a 
friendly dignity that had something 
almost princely :—* I am glad that the 
grace of my king has enabled me, pub- 
licly to acknowledge the merits of a 
heroic father which I expect to find 
revived in his son. I appoint you a 
captain in my fleet, and, | think, you 
will be pleased, if 1 place you in the 
squadron of the white flag which our 
friend Van Horn is to command. My 
secretary will forward you your com- 
mission.” Montbars, who could not 
exactly reconcile this official lanyuage 
with Morgan's trade, stood astonished 
without returning his thanks. Van 
liorn perceiving his doubts, helped 
him out of them, and said :—* You 
probably don’t know yet, that this hero, 
by his britannic Majesty, has been ap- 
pointed High-Admiral to a great pri- 
vateer-fleet against Spain, with full 
power to choose all his officers him- 
self."—Then first Montbars conceived 
that a legal robbery was intended here, 
and found words duly to acknowledge 
the kindness of the High-Admiral. 
Lriskly sounded the glasses to the 
suceess of the new captain, and the ex- 
pedition against Panama, whilst the 
thoughts of the youth on love’s dove- 
wings fluttered over the sea towards 
Hispaniola.— 
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The morning dawned. Morgan had 
already during the night set sail for 
Jamaica, where the privateer-teet of 
the English Flibustiers was expecting 
him. Van Horn presented the new 
captain to his crew who greeted the 
son of the celebrated Montbars with 
loud cheers. 

“ Your ship is small,” said the admi- 
ral, pointing to a large open smack 
which had but little claim to the name 
of a ship. “ lt is your business to take 
a Spaniard as soon as possible, to settle 
yourself comfortably.’ He went, and 
Montbars hastened to bid his old uncle 
farewell at Brodely’s tent which they 
were just about to strike. He found 
there a strong band of Bucaniers who, 
all uniformly dressed in the colour of 
their profession, rifle in hand, had been 
drawn up in two lines for inspection. 
Taureau standing in front of them, joy- 
fully cried to him, “ You come, Cap- 
tain, to take leave ; there is no occasion 
for it, for I shall march with you to 
Panama.”—Montbars stared at the 
veteran, and the latter continued: 
“ that does not seem altogether intelli- 
gible to you; but to me it is quite plain. 

protest to heaven, that I intended to 
sit quietly in my Bayaha till my death, 
but the Spaniards won't have it so. As 
they cannot overcome us, they destroy 
the poor bullocks which we live on. 
These honest people you see here 
come nearly all co Hispaniola, where 
since the last great batiue hardly a sin- 
gle wild bull is lowing. They had no 
choice, but to starve or retreat. And 
as Spain will not tolerate them on earth, 
so they mean to try the good sea-land, 
and have elected me for their captain. 
We shall, therefore, fight in company, 
my dear boy, which I am very glad of.” 
They cordially shook hands. At the 
first signal-gun from the admiral’s ves- 
sel, Montbars hurried to the shore, 
where Brodely’s mate had just landed, 
on his return from Hispaniola. He 
handed to the youth an open paper, 
and the latter with gazing eyes read : 

“Don Alonzo Joseph Jago Benal- 
kazar, his Catholic Majesty, the King 
of Spain, our. Lord’s Governor of His- 
paniola and the adjacent isles, Grandee 
of Spain, and Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, to the pirate Montbars. The 
Spaniard’s innate greatness of mind 
honours magnanimity wherever he finds 
it, were he even to meet it in the prince 
of the apostate angels. You have, on 
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Bayaha and Tortuga saved my children 
from death and disgrace, and refused 
every reward. It does not, however, 
become a Spanish nobleman to remain 
indebted to one of your degree ; there- 
fore I send you in this writing my 
knightly word for the fulfilment of two 
free requests, so far as they do not 
offend against God and the King our 
Lord. I pray to San Jago, that, in 
recompense for what you have done for 
my house, he may grant you the hap- 
piness by an early bloody death to 
shorten your crimes and to atone for 
them, in order that after severe purifi- 
cation you may yet perhaps enter into 
the kingdom of light. Amen.” 

Montbars was still doubtful whether 
he should be angry or pleased with this 
odd letter of thanks, when his glance 
fell upon the margin of the leaf, where 
hardly visible, written by a neat female 
hand, were the following words— 

“ Here and there prays for you the 
grateful Maria.” 

Impetuously he pressed the paper to 
his lips, and now the second signal was 
fired that called him to his ship. The 
fleet of Van Horn set sail, and preg- 
nant with the destruction of thousands, 
bore swiftly along through the foaming 
waves. Off Jamaica the French and 
English privateers joined. This greatest 
armada that ever a Flibustier had com- 
manded, counted thirty-seven ships 
mounted with guns, and was manned 
with two thousand armed men, besides 
the sailors. On board the High-Ad- 
miral, from which the colours of Britain 
were flying, a great council of war was 
held and the ships’ articles signed. With 
an anxious and beating heart Montbars 
amongst the rest swore faithfulness to 
the British King and obedience to the 
haughty Morgan. Four others of the 
Coast-brothers obtained from Morgan’s 
lavish liberality the commodore’s rank; 
amongst them was Brodely under 
whom Taureau intended to fight. 
Montbars’ vessel likewise was appointed 
to this squadron, and thus he had the 
pleasure of commencing his first cam- 
paign under the eyes of his brave uncle. 
Brodely received orders to lay in stores 
forthe whole fleet; he hoisted his sails and 
steered towards the Terra firma, to try 
a landing where La Hacha streams into 
the sea. The last glow of the evening 
was just disappearing, when a white 
sail dived up on the horizon. The 
commodore’s ship signalled Montbar’s 
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boat alongside, and Brodely hailed him 
in his usual laconic way : “ There goes 
a Spanish frigate; take her, captain, 
for in that trough of your’s you cannot 
swim any longer with honour.” 

“ Very well, commodore,” cried 
Montbars gaily; ordered the crew to 
the bow and said, “ If that Spaniard 
be manned in proportion to her size, 
she may carry two hundred men, and 
we are twenty-eight. But we want a 
ship; therefore swear to me to take 
her or to die !” 

With wild cheering the pirates swore. 
The breeze was favourable, and when 
the full darkness of the night covered 
the sea, they came alongside the fri- 
gate. The rope ladders were hooked 
in, and now Montbars, faithful to their 
oath, had holes stove in his boat, so 
that every atom sank into the sea almost 
under the feet of the storming party, 
who armed merely with swords and 
pistols were climbing up. Ere the lazy 
Spanish sentry could rouse himself for 
a “ who is there?” he was thrown into 
the waves, and then a terrible struggle 
commenced, in which contempt of 
death was soon victorious over num- 
bers. The Spaniards who resisted, 
were cut down, and meanwhile Mont- 
bars entered the cabin of the captain, 
who was quietly playing at cards with 
his officers. “ You have lost the game,” 
said Montbars sharply, “you must 
pay, and as a pledge I trouble you for 
your sword.” 

“ What does the madman want?” 
cried the captain, jumping up and with 
his officers drawing their swords. 

“ Your swords,” called Montbars 
furiously, and rushed forward. But he 
slipped and fell on his back, and the 
nearest lieutenant jumped upon him, 
and raised his sword for the death-blow. 
But, though lying on the ground, 
Montbars grasped him powerfully, tore 
him down, and with lion’s strength 
broke his arm with his fist above the 
elbow. Groaning with pain, the wounded 
officer retreated and cried, “ That’s a 
devil and not a man!” 

“No, they aren’t men,” cried a 
Spanish corporal of marines, crossing 
himself, who with bleeding head stepped 
into the cabin. “ Devils out of the air 
have dropped into our ship, for all 
round no vessel is to be seen in which 
they might have swam hither. There- 
fore, we have already surrendered, and 
advise you, Sennors, to do the same.” 
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Struck by what they had seen and 
heard, the officers surrendered to the 
bold Montbars, who promised them 
good treatment during their confine- 
ment, and then asked the name of the 
vessel which his daring attempt had 
taken? “Maria, Sennor,” answered the 

tain, presenting his sword. “ Like 
this sword, she never was taken till 
now, and you may therefore congratu- 
late yourself on having conquered a 
noble Spanish maiden.” 

“ Maria!” sighed Montbars, and 
sweet reminiscences awoke in his bo- 
som. “ Maria! noble Spanish maiden! 
ah! that this conquest might be the 
symbol of a blissful futurity.”— 

By this stroke the mouth of the 
Hacha was free, and the pirates were 
able to land undisturbed. Whilst 
Taureau with his Bucaniers deprived 
the coast-forests of Santa Martha of 
their animals, the Flibustiers stormed 
the strong town La Rancheria. In 
spite of the brave resistance of the 
garrison, the banner of the Coast- 
brothers, planted by Montbars’ hand, 
soon waved from the walls. But when 
the plundering of the city commenced 
—when every fury of war was let loose 
against the Spaniards, then the young 
hero felt the first scorpion-sting of 
repentance in hisheart. Wherever his 
arm could reach, he threw himself 
between the executioners and the vic- 
tims, and made at last use of the influ- 
ence which by his bravery he had 
gained over the old iron Brodely, to 
avert the entire ruin which the fire- 
brands of the Flibustiers threatened to 
the ill-fated town. Those of the trem- 
bling citizens who still survived, had to 
ransom themselves and the plundered 
houses by an immense cargo of Turkish 
corn, and the cheers of the armada 
received Brodely’s flotilla at Jamaica on 
her return from the successful expe- 
dition. 

On the deck of the admiral’s vessel, 
in view of the whole fleet, Morgan em- 
braced Brodely, Montbars, and Taur- 
eau, to whom he consigned the whole 
of the blood-stained booty, dividing 
only the provisions in equal proportion 
amongst all. But Montbars sate sor- 
rowfully at the helm, when the rich 
chests were brought on board the Maria. 
His soul saw the blood and the tears 
that were attached to them, and his 
dim eye sought on the immense watery 
plain the direction in which Hispani- 
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ola lay, and with a feeling of pain and 
sadness he exclaimed, “ No; I do not 
deserve that angel!” — 

The armada now weighed anchor. 
Her first destination was the island of 
Santa Catharina, the exile place of 
Spanish criminals, from whom Morgan 
intended to select his guides over the 
perilous isthmus. With a thousand 
armed men he landed, and despatched 
Brodely to desire the Spanish governor 
to surrender. He returned in the 
night accompanied by a person in dis- 
guise. It was the governor himself. 
The honest man, brought to extremity 
by the terror that preceded the Coast- 
brothers, and by Brodely’s threat of a 
general massacre at the least delay of 
surrender, was willing to submit to all 
conditions. To save, however, the 
honour of the garrison, a sham-fight 
was agreed upon. From the forts and 
the privateers the artillery played inces- 
santly, but without balls. The governor, 
according to agreement, was taken 
prisoner when going from the fort of 
St. Hieronymus to another castle. 
This produced an apparent confusion, 
and thus, under continued firing the 
farce was, with great calmness on both 
sides, continued until the ten castles of 
the island, one after another, had been 
taken by storm without a single man 
having been killed or even wounded. 

The victory was gained ; the trem- 
bling inhabitants were locked up in the 
fort of St. Theresa, and the fleet amply 
mone with stores and ammunition. 

rom amongst the Spanish criminals 
three guides were selected, and Brodely 
now received the perilous order to pro- 
ceed with his squadron to take Fort St. 
Lawrence on the Chagre. He obeyed. 
On a high hill on the mouth of the 
river rose the strong proud castle, almost 
everywhere inaccessible. But Brodely 
with his old undaunted courage landed 
his men. Under him Taureau com- 
manded the Bucaniers, Montbars the 
Flibustiers, and the storming began. 
Awfully the cannon-balls and musketry 
and the poisoned arrows of the Indians, 
who formed part of the garrison, raged 
amongst the approaching pirates, who 
for the first time began to give way. 
A twelve-pounder carried away Brode- 
ly’s legs, but lying on the ground in his 
blood he continued to command with 
unshaken bravery, and Taureau, en- 
raged by the misfortune of his friend, 
ordered his Bucaniers to surround their 
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ramrods with cotton, and to fire them 
upon the buildings of the fort. The 
terrible consequences soon became visi- 
ble. The houses, for the most part 
built with wood and covered with palm- 
leaves, took fire ; a powder magazine 
exploded; night came on, the Spani- 
ards were occupied in extinguishing the 
flames,and now Montbars led his troops 
to storm the place anew. The palisades 
were set on fire, the unsupported earth 
gave way and filled the ditch. The 
Spaniards defended themselves bravely, 
their commander at their head who 
fought with truly Roman gallantry. In 
vain Montbars offered quarter. He 
answered with fresh blows, until the 
sword of the youth stretched him on 
the ground, The small remainder of 
the garrison then laid down their arms, 
and the mutilated Brodely on the 
shoulders of his comrades, was tri- 
umphantly borne through the breach 
into the dearly-bought castle. 

The new morning illuminated the 
privateer-armadarunning intothe mouth 
of the Chagre. Delighted, that the vic- 
tory here had been so quickly decided, 
Morgan hastened into the fort, and 
after stopping at Brodely’s couch of 
pain to express due praise and sym- 
pathy, he beckoned Montbars into a 
solitary apartment, and began with en- 
gaging politeness. “ You are very am- 
bitious, young man, that, not contented 
with your father’s glory, you desire to 
surpass it by your own deeds. It is the 
duty of the commanding chief grate- 
fully to acknowledge what you have 
done and are still to do for the univer- 
sal advantage. I —— you Brodely’s 
successor, and as the new commodore 
at present, when the land campaign 
commences, would have little to com- 
mand, I have destined you for another 
great enterprise, which requires less 
the courage of a warrior than his calm 
and considerate action. At Panama 
they have already been informed of 
the great aim of our expedition, and 
the governor-general is collecting a 
strong force against us. It is therefore 
of the greatest importance to me, accu- 
rately to know the disposition of the 
inhabitants and the means of defence 
now in preparation ; for this purpose I 
require a man prudent as well as true 
and brave, and you I have selected.” 

“ Me,” stammered Montbars, to 
whom the proposed office of a spy was, 
in his innermost heart repugnant. “ You 
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forget, admiral, that for such a busi- 
ness, besides other qualities, experi- 
ence is also required, of which I am 
certainly destitute, at least in this pro- 
fession.” 

“ You have what makes up for it 
with interest,” interrupted Morgan. 
* You are, as far as I have observed, 
entirely inaccessible to self-interest, and 
my best men are, after all, but merce- 
nary souls, to be bought by the highest 
bidder, and if once they become con- 
vinced, that they can make more by the 
Spaniards than by me, they would be 
capable of betraying me, together with 
the armada, into the hands of the 
enemy.” 

“ If such are your circumstances, I 
heartily pity you,” said Montbars, who 
now with horror began to see the kind 
of league he had joined in. 

“The few, however,” continued 
Morgan, with cool calculation, “ whom 
I perhaps might answer for, carry on 
their foreheads the stamp of long prac- 
tice in a trade which inspires no great 
confidence. Your countenance is still 
pure—at most it betrays a warlike de- 
sire which does no harm ; but the fangs 
of other demons have not yet furrowed 
it ; you alone, therefore, are fit for such 
a business.” 

“ How ?” broke out Montbars, for- 
getting himself; “by means of those 
features which God has printed on my 
face, and which my better angel has 
preserved even under you, I am to be- 
tray and ruin others? No, Morgan,that 
I will not, Spaniards though they be!” 

“ You surely will do it to oblige me, 
Commodore,” said Morgan, with iro- 
nical courtesy, “ I am accustomed to be 
obeyed, and in case of necessity I 
know how to enforce the obedience 
you have sworn to me.” 

“ As an honest soldier, but not as a 
spy have I sworn,” cried Montbars, 
with rising passion. “ Once for all, I 
will not !” 

Morgan’s lips writhed into a bitter 
sardonic grin, and an eye of murder 
fell so piercingly upon Montbars, that 
the blood began to freeze in his veins. 

“ Speak low,” whispered he grimly, 
“lest my Flibustiers outside should 
hear the heroic Don . Quixote, and 
laugh. Have you forgotten the guild 

9 belong to, and who Morgan is ? 

o you not know him? Would you 
wish to know him better? Indeed, 
child, I would not advise you to it. 
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We are alone, and have no need of 
punctilios in our conversation, That I 
cannot force you by the rules of the 
service to take your hide to the Pa- 
nama-market, I know right well, but I 
can force you nevertheless. Either 
you say “yes,” receive the necessary 
instructions and credentials, and start 
within the hour—or you say “no,” and 
cause me to find amongst your and 
your uncle’s luggage, treasures which 
you must have stolen from the booty 
of the fort. I bring you both to a 
court-martial, and that the old wild 
Taureau will then forget himself against 
me, the admiral, your ingenuity must 
easily discover. Him I then order to 
be shot, and you marooned, as thieves 
of the common property. Now 
choose !” 

For a moment Montbars stood pe- 
trified at the perfect fiend ; then ina 
sudden rage snatched the dagger from 
his hip, and made a furious stab at 
Morgan’s breast. But the steel sprung 
into shivers, and with a smile Morgan 
said, “you were not, perhaps, aware 
that I have a coat of mail there. I 
pardon even this attempt, because I 
want you, but now obey, and forget 
not that your uncle’s life answers for 
your fidelity !” 

Struck with shame at his unsoldier- 
like conduct, and Morgan’s seeming 
generosity—ruined in the depths of his 
heart, and at war with himself, Mont- 
bars pay received the papers 
from the hands of his commander, and 
hurried away. 





The chief-governor and captain- 
general of the kingdom of Peru, Don 
Juan Perez Gusman, was sitting in 
his proud palace of Panama, at a 
sumptuous banquet, wrapped up in 
gloomy thoughts. All the delicacies 
that the new world, from Labrador to 
Cape Horn, had contributed, on silver 
dishes, tempted in vain his vanished 
appetite ; in vain the noblest wines of 
both hemispheres were sparkling in the 
golden goblets. The governor, seized 
with feverish shiverings, was mentally 
watching the thunder-cloud, that low- 
ering from the Antilles, threatened to 
burst upon him, and had no ears for 
the lively conversation that was hum- 
ming around the table. Beside him, 
with a mind absent like his own, but 
engaged in far gentler dreams, sate 





Donna Maria, his charming daughter- 
in-law, whose father-confessor, the Do- 
minican Ignatius, was endeavouring to 
convince her, with at least a very pow- 
erful voice, that the Flibustiers, who 
then engrossed the conversation, were 
no real men, but the offspring of the 
amours of sea-devils and earthly women. 

“It was my fortune to fall amongst 
them once,” Maria cried at last, rather 
impatiently, “and I assure you, reverend 
father, they looked just the same as we 
Spaniards.” 

“ That is a wicked unbelief of yours, 
my daughter,” replied the _ friar, 
moodily, “ about which we shall have 
more to say at your next confession. 
The all-merciful Creator has,. indeed, 
permitted, that these monsters may de- 
ceive our bodily eyes with their human 
form ; but such is the case, merely, in 
order to qualify them the better to 
serve the ends of his wisdom—to be- 
come to the wicked a scourge of his 
wrath, and to the pious a chastening 
and purifying furnace that saves them 
some decenniums of purgatory. In 
truth they are imps of Satan whose 
everlasting flames await the presump- 
tuous reasoners who dare to doubt it.” 

Against this argument Maria knew 
not what to oppose, but her brother 
Don Diego was about to commence an 
earnest refutation, and Don Gusman, 
to avoid a dispute between him and 
the all-powerful friar, was already mov- 
ing back his arm chair, when his black 
valet announced the hidalgo, Don 
Rodrigo Gormas, the bearer of import- 
ant dispatches from Mexico. Glad at 
the arrival of the long expected mes- 
senger, the Governor-general desired 
that he should be introduced, and a 
tall young Creole in rich Spanish dress 
entered the apartment, and delivered 
several letters to him. Don Gusman 
opened and read, and at every line a 
fold of anxiety eppeees from his 
forehead, on which at last perfect sere- 
nity took her station. “1 bid youa 
hearty welcome, Don,” said he, kindly, 
beckoning him to his side. “ With 
most important intelligence you bring 
me the assurance of armed supplies, of 
which I began to despair, and which 
are but too much needed.” 

With difficulty the stranger turned 
his looks from Donna Maria, whose 
beautiful eyes were fixed upon him 
with equal eagerness,—replied to the 
governor in a few civil words, and then 
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took his seat between him and Maria’s 
brother, who also appeared to feel a 
great interest in him, and now pledged 


- him significantly in a full goblet to the 


destruction of the pirates. A dark 
crimson flashed over the countenance 
of the stranger, but with a struggle he 
collected himself, poured down the 
goblet, and then respectfully asked the 
governor when he would be pleased to 
despatch him. 

“ Not before to-morrow at noon,” 
answered Don Gusman ; “ your chief 
demands various information concern- 
ing our defensive measures which have 
not yet been completely taken. In 
the course of the day many things are 
still to be done. How much soever I 
spur, the Spaniard will not overhurry 
himself. Until the dispatches are 
ready, you are our valued guest. As 
the storm of war is still pretty distant 
from us, and you have announced the 
necessary aid at hand, I intend with 
my family to spend yet one other 
day on our island, and invite you to 
accompany us. We will there once 
more enjoy ourselves together, and 
then with cheerfulness and confidence 
fight together in the service of the 
King, our Lord; for you, Don Gor- 
mas, I hope will accompany the auxi- 
liary army that Mexico sends me ;_ will 
you not ?°— 

“ Certainly !” stammered the stran- 
ger, who rose and took his leave, to 
pay a visit, he said, to a Genoese friend 
in Panama. 

“ According to your pleasure, Don,” 
said the friendly governor. “ After 
the siesta we seek our gondolas, and 
row to the island; this for your no- 
tice!’ Thereupon he betook himself 
to his closet ; but the strange messen- 
ger, after a long look at Maria, found 
his way with some difficulty out of the 
apartment, and father Ignatius gazed 
after him, shaking his head. Maria 
and her brother simultaneously asked 
each other, the moment he disappear- 
ed: “did you know Don Gormas be- 
fore ?”—but surprised by the same mu- 
tual question, and seize by a presenti- 
ment that a correct answer might lead 
to danger in the distance, they both 
left the saloon. Father Ignatius’ head- 
shaking became still more ominous, 
he put his fore-finger to his sharp- 
scenting nose—half-closed the cunning 
eyes, and after standing for a short 
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time in this attitude, exclaimed with a 
look in which a stake was flaming :— 
“ all is not right here !” and with quick 
but stealth footsteps sought the cabi- 
net of the governor.— 

The siesta was over, the gondolas 
were waiting on the beach that bound- 
ed the castle-park which the stranger 
had just entered. With indignant 
surprise he observed that a proud 
Spaniard, of no prepossessing exterior, 
at parting, embraced the charming 
Maria with a cool familiarity that 
seemed to indicate a well-earned un- 
disputed right. 

“ Myson, Don Antonio, Chief- Alcalde 
of Panama, said the Governor, present- 
ing him to the stranger, who with dif- 
ficulty forced himself to the most un- 
avoidable civilities towards one who be- 
came still more odious by the haughty 
air with which he examined him. “ He 
will regret not being able to cultivate 
your agreeable acquaintance,” con- 
tinued Don Gusman, “for he is just 
setting out for Hispaniola, with an im- 
portant message in the service of the 
King, our Lord.” 

A malicious expression flashed over 
Gormas’ countenance, and he was just 
about with a scornful bow to take his 
leave of the Alcalde ; but a better feel- 
ing conquered, and he asked, with some 
interest, which road the traveller in- 
tended to take? “ He is to go by Fort 
St. Lawrence and the Isle of St. Ca- 
therine, to deliver my orders to the 
commanding officers there,” replied the 
governor. 

“ For God’s sake, no!” exclaimed 
Gormas with emotion, and cooly added, 
“ according to the informations I have 
received, he would not be safe there. 
I advise him to go by land to Cartha- 
gena and thence to sail to Hispaniola.” 

“ What could be the cause of such 
a strangely circuitous route ?” asked 
Don Antonio disdainfully, “I would 
advise you, Don, not to mistrust the 
courage of a Spanish nobleman, though 
he be not in the military service. 

« Even a hero must, in the end, sink 
under numbers,” said the stranger re- 
pressing his anger, “I give you my 
knightly word, that in your situation I 
would use the same precaution which 
I advise you to.” 

“It beseems a youth like you,” said 
the Alcalde, with offended haughtiness, 
“ to keep to himself conclusions of his 
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own upon others and his good advice, 
at least until he is asked for them.” 
Thus saying, he turned his back upon 
him, and went towards the palace. 

Gormas’ hand sought his sword, but 
once more he subdued his passion, 
followed Don Antonio, and said pres- 
singly, “ a now, you were to find 
the fort and island already in the hands 
of the Coast-brothers, and to meet 
them already on their march to Panama, 
—would you then still despise my faith- 
ful warnings ?” 

“ The world would be upside down,” 
replied the Alcalde proudly, “if the 
judge were to be afraid of the thieves. 
I travel under a strong escort, and the 
robbers may thank their stars, if I do 
not find them.” With these words he 
abruptly left him, without honouring 
his good genius with another glance. 

Grieved to see the good work he had 
intended, fail, Gormas returned to the 

varty. He had the honour of handin 

aria to the gondola, and deeply af- 
fected she whispered to him on step- 
ping in, “ Whoever you may be, you 
are a noble-hearted man, and I cannot 
bring myself to fear you.”— 

The sun was beneath the ocean; in 
the clear deep blue azure of the southern 
sky the narrow silver sickle of the 
moon was hanging over the gulph of 
Panama, and illuminated with her 
magic light the lovely group of islands 
that, by nature and art, deserving the 
name of the gardens of Panama, like so 
many Edens were swimming on the 
deep. In the saloons of Don Gusman’s 
villa a thousand tapers glimmered, and 
eharming Donnas moved gracefully in 
the luxuriant fandango, eyed with ad- 
miration by the young Dons. Round 
the governor hummed Father Ignatius 
like a bee, not to seek for honey, but 
to drop into his ear the slow poison of 
suspicion. Strictly were both watched 
by na Maria, andwhen she observed 
a terrible look that after long explana- 
tions with Ignatius, her father-in-law 
cast upon Don Gormas, she suddenly 
seized the hand of the latter, hurried 
him out of the saloon, and through the 
Seville-orange-grove that perfumed the 
air around the villa, deep into the 


thicket to a grotto, round which a thou- 
sand fire-flies, like living lamps, were 
humming, and shining brightly enough 
to render the surprise on the youth’s 


countenance perceptible to the piercin: 
looks of Maria. ag . , 
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“ You deceive me no longer!” cried 
the beautiful woman in wild emotion. 
This dress is not yours—this olive hue 
that lying calls you Creole, is your 
natural colour as little as the Negro- 
black was mine, when you saved me at 
Tortuga.” 

“ God, my presentiment !” exclaimed 
the youth, rushing to her feet, “ you 
are Maria !” 

“ And you are Montbars, the son of 
the Destroyer, and already a destroyer 
yourself,” said Maria, with reproaching 
earnest, like an angry goddess looking 
down upon him, and then added in soft 
tones, “O Queen of Heaven! how is 
it possible that a rover can wear such 
features ?” 

Then wounded pride raised Mont- 
bars from the ground, and revolted he 
cried, * To-day I have lied for the first 
time, but I will not longer lie to pre- 
serve an existence that is nothing 
worth, since I see myself despised by 
you. Yes, I am Montbars, the De- 
stroyer’s son, and the Commodore of 
the Coast-brothers, who, under Mor- 
gan’s command, threaten Panama. 
As a spy I came hither for Spain’s 
certain destruction. Now, you know 
all, go and tell the governor. I shall 
not fly; I give you my rover’s word, 
here to await your soldiers, and die 
with sword in hand, at least, an honour- 
able death.” 

“ Man, have you already become so 
wicked amongst your pirates, as to 
suspect treason ben love ?” asked 
Maria with grief. “Could I deliver 
him to the executioner’s axe, who saved 
my honour and my life, who gave me 
my liberty again, and with a rare gene- 
rosity cautioned the enemy whose ex- 
istence alone stands between him and 
his happiness ?” 

“So he was thy husband, whom I 
wished to preserve ?” cried Montbars, 
with mad grief. “Only thy favoured 
friend I fancied the haughty Spaniard ; 
but I might have anticipated the truth, 
for love’s tender longing does not so 
embrace ; so kisses a husband the 
beauty whose charms are no longer 
new. Just heavens! what threw thee 
into the arms of this man ?” 

“ The cruel will of my father,” sighed 
Maria, “who even denied me the sacred 
asylum of a convent, for which I im- 

lored, that I might innocently adore a 
loved image on the undesecrated 
altar of my heart. Oh, Montbars! 1 
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am doubly unhappy, separated for ever 
from him I loved, and possessed by one 
whom, alas! I cannot love !” 

«“ Thus thou couldst have loved even 
the pirate ?—thou sinless soul !” cried 
Montbars, forgetting his dangerous si- 
tuation and the indissoluble ties of mar- 
riage, and pressing Maria to his heart. 
His arms around her neck, their lips 
approached. Like a morning-mist, love 
veiled the eye of the beautiful woman ; 
she sank upon the seat of turf; Mont- 
bar’s heart beat fast, and his face grew 
pale with passion, when a happy acci- 
dent,—as short-sighted men frequently 
call the finger of God,—perchance pre- 
served the innocence of a noble couple, 
for at this moment Don Diego rushed, 
breathless, out of the Orange-grove. 

“ You are recognized,” criél he to 
Montbars. “Father Ignatius has pe- 
netrated your disguise ; the Governor 
rages. 1 know what the duty of a 
subject and a soldier commands—know 
what a dangerous enemy to my country 
I preserve in you ;—but above all, I 
prize my knightly honour; it forbids 
me to.cast that arm into fetters that 

rotected me against the murderous 

ry of the Bucaniers, and carried me 
into the saving boat. I now go to col- 
lect my soldiers ; my sister can, in the 
mean time, show you by the secret 
path to the shore. There you will 
find a gondola with two negroes whom 
you may trust. God protect your 
voyage, and grant, in his mercy, that 
when we meet again, the pressure of 
your pure hand may thank me ;” and 
without awaiting an answer, the noble 
youth rushed away, and soon disap- 

eared amongst the orange-trees. 

rembling Maria sprang up, seized the 
cold hand of the petrified Montbars, 
who passively allowed himself to be 
dragged along by her to the shore, 
where the gondola was lying. Long 
stood the loving pair here, in silent 
embrace. Then the morning-purple 
began to dawn up from the sea, and 
the sparkling morning-star, the John of 
the earthly sun, flew fast along his 
beamy path, whilst other stars of weaker 
light silently faded away. 

“ The star of love lights my path!” 
cried Montbars. “ Joyfully I accept the 
propitious omen | My heart tells me 
it will yet look upon our happiness.” 

Drums now rattled in the neighbour- 


hood of the villa, and the grove became 
loud with arms. 
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“It is time,” sobbed Maria, pressed 
one more kiss upon Montbar’s lips, and 
fled. Too happy, the fugitive leapt 
into the gondola, that swiftly glided 
along on the mirror of the deep ; and 
when Don Diego, with his Spaniards, 
reached the shore, it was only just per- 
ceptible as a point on the horizon. 





It was on the morning of the 27th 
January, 1671, when Morgan’s army, 
by many a combat,—by hunger’s fearful 
necessity,—by unheard of fatigues on 
the march, reduced to 1,100 fighting 
men, from a hill which they had just 
ascended, saw the forces of the Spa- 
niards bearing towards them. They 
were very considerable, for Don Gus- 
man had assembled under his command 
four regiments of regular infantry, 2,500 
irregulars, and 400 horse, without reck- 
oning some hundreds of Indians and 
negroes, who were destined to drive 
2,000 wild bullocks into the lines of 
the robbers, to bear them down. Now 
at length the courage of the Flibustiers 
began to sink,—but Morgan, 2 
perceiving the one thing needful, or- 
dered the army to form into a hollow 
square, and from their centre spoke 
thus : “ There in the gold of the morn- 
ing the towers of Panama —— 
glitter down upon us; it is the richest 
city of the Terra-firma, the magazine 
of the Mexican silver and the Peruvian 
gold. Wallowing in riches are her 
merchants ; the ornaments of her 
churches and convents alone are trea- 
sures ; nations have their store-houses 
there. In short, if there be a prize 
worthy the fight, it is Panama. hat 
the Spaniards know full well, whose 
masses here press to meet us. Those 
cowards only fight where their mammon 
is at stake. Only through their unsol- 
dierlike band is the way to wealth and 
ease. Now is the time to earn the re- 
ward for all we have suffered on the 
march. Flibustiers can lose no battle ; 
therefore, on to victory !” 

That was a language that must have 
found willing ears amongst these men. 
The speaker was answered by loud 
cheers, in which martial music joined ; 
hats flew into the air, and hands were 
clenched faster upon rifles. Morgan 
looked on with the grin of a hyena, 
and gave the word to march. Mont- 
bars, with Brodely’s band in the van, 
the robber-corps moved down from the 
hill to attack the troops of the gover- 
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nor. The armies formed the most 
striking contrast. There the numerous 
élite of Spanish soldiers, well fed, even 
the privates dressed in coloured silk, 
the cavalry on splendid horses, which 
they wheeled round as if preparing to 
a bull-fight. Here a small band of 
barelegged robbers, whom hunger, filth, 
fatigue and misery of every kind had 
transformed into complete horrors,— 
whose clothes fell into rags, and with 
whom nothing was cared fur save the 
brightly polished murderous weapons. 
Who would here have anticipated even 
the ibility, that the strong force of 
the law was to sink before seeming 
powerless crime? But the Nemesis 
of the Spaniards held her terrible ba- 
lance in the pr t clouds, and while 
numbers on the cause of a 
moment, weighed down one side,—into 
the other the angry goddess threw the 
bloodshed, the sighs, and the tears of 
millions of Indians, whom pitiless Spain 
had tortured to their graves, and high 
up flew the scale of the right, and the 
murderous conflict began. Montbars, 


with the — opened it with a 
fearful fire o oahae which caused 
immense slaughter amongst the Spa- 
niards. Then burning with rage, the 
governor ordered the — to charge, 
and in knightly beauty, like an old 
Spanish Cavallero in the Moorish wars, 
Don Diego rode up with his squadrons 
to annihilate the assailants. But nei- 
ther he nor the chief had calculated on 
the marshes that were in that country. 
Posted behind them, Montbar’s rifle- 
men kept up such an incessant and 
efficacious fire, that men and horse 
broke down in entire ranks. Alread 

350 horsemen had fallen, when at length 
fear of death overwhelmed the small 
remainder. They wheeled their horses 
round fora hasty retreat, in which also 
their heroic leader, in spite of his fu- 
Tious resistance, was swept along with 
the rest. Morgan then with greater 
vigour attacked Don Gusman’s main- 
force, and here also the skill and the 
coolness of the sharpshooters, who 
never missed their aim, decided the 
battle. Bravely the Spaniards defended 
themselves, but in vain; and already 
the thinned columns began to waver. 
Then the Governor would try the last 
chance of war, and the 2,000 bulls were 
driven down upon the coast-brothers. 
It was a horrible sight to see these en- 
raged beasts, their horned heads low- 


ered, roaring, raging om in such im- 
mense masses. The iers alone 
were not frightened,—whose alliance 
with the Flibustiers, and whose skill, the 
unfortunate Spaniards had not taken 
into consideration. In old Taureau, 
who with his men had joined his ne- 
phew, the taste for his long-practised 
profession awoke. 

“ Till now I have obeyed you, Com- 
modore,” said he, with the fire of youth, 
to his nephew, “ but now let me take 
the command, for the war with my be- 
loved bulls I understand better than 
you ;” and whilst Montbars, sadly sur- 
veying the bloody battle-field, silently 
assented, the veteran was running about 
like a youth, to distribute the band ac- 
cording to the practice of the Bucaniers, 
and the bull-hunt began on a grand 


seale. By waving of flags, and cries, . 


the on-rushing bulls were frightened, 
their masses divided ;—a part turning 
back, broke into the ranks of the S 
niards ; the rest dispersed on all sides, 
and were stretched lifeless by the un- 
erring balls of the riflemen, whilst Mor- 
gan attacked Don Gusman anew. This 
was decisive. 

The cavalry long since had been an- 
nihilated ; the remainder of the infan- 
try threw away their muskets to flee 
the faster. Besides the prisoners and 
wounded, 600 Spanish corpses covered 
the battle-field. Quickly Morgan fol- 
lowed the flying enemy towards Pa- 
nama. In vain from the walls of the 
eity a hundred fire-craters were vomit- 
ing death upon the storming robbers. 
After three hour’s sanguinary work, the 
town was taken, and from the broad 
steps of the Governor’s palace, Morgan, 
in high delight, cried to his much de- 
creased troops, “ Panamais yours! I 
only command you to deliver all 
plunder to the exchequer, and caution 
you not to let a drop of wine flow over 
your tongues, for I have information 
that the Spaniards have poisoned it 
all. For the rest, you may do as 
you please. To-morrow you shall hear 
further.” — 

Then, like h wolves, the rob- 
bers rushed into the streets, and soon 
from the houses of the unhappy city, 
whose inhabitants had not saved them- 
selves by flight, the agonizing cries of 
tortured men rose up to heaven ; and 
Montbars, pierced by repentance and 
horror, cried to his uncle, * What a 
bond have we sworn to!” 
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Night came and passed. All the 

terrors that man’s ingenious malice ever 
inflicted upon his brother-men, were 
. mpiatnd a thousand times upon the 
unhappy inhabitants of Panama, to 6a- 
tisfy the avarice of her executioners, or 
to gratify their brutal passions. The 
Coast-brothers began to grow wearied, 
if not satiated with crime. Then Mont- 
bars, with pale countenance, and eye 
dim with tears, ome through the well 
known park to the palace of the Gover- 
nor, where Morgan had taken up his 
abode—in order to make, as his hateful 
duty required, his report to the com- 
mander-in-chief. Wild exultations met 
his ear, and terror-struck he perceived 
Diego wounded, tied to a tree, sur- 
rounded by a strong band of his own 
Flibustiers, who with fiend-like glee 
were preparing to extort a confession 
of hidden treasures from the half-faint- 
ing man. With a noble ion he 
rushed between them and their victim, 
and commanded them to untie the offi- 
cer, and to bring him to his quarters. 
A scornful laugh was the answer, and 
forward stepped his own boatswain, and 
said with the air of a tutor, “ Captain, 
you are still too young in the profes- 
sion; you don’t understand the busi- 
ness. This Spanish dog is our prisoner ; 
what we extort from him, goes to the 
exchequer, and then nobody can say a 
word about it. The general expressly 
said, we could do what we liked. You 
command us in the service, but our 
private amusements you have nothing 
to do with.” 

“ You yourself untie him, Misaine,” 
said Montbars, with flashing eyes, and 
drew the pistol from his girdle. 

“ Oh! let that nonsense alone,” grum- 
bled the boatswain, with revolting com- 
posure ; “we don’t act a comedy here, 
and if it was in earnest, it would not 
avail you much ; there are thirty of 
us, and you would have the worst of it 
in every case.” 

“ Give me up, Montbars,” said Diego 
faintly. “I thank you for your good 
will, but you see well, that I am not to 
be saved.” . But Montbars knit his 
brows as in the battle, put his pistol to 
the boatswain’s breast, cocked it, and 
thundered, “ Obey!” “ Not I!” said 
he scornfully, and brandished his knife 
at the prisoner. But in the same mo- 
ment Montbars pulled the trigger, and 
groaning, the boatswain rolled in his 
blood. Then the gang cried, “revenge! 
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and a ball from the most distant fellow 
pierced his hat. But high, like the 
fiery sword of the destroying angel, his 
good blade flamed over the rebels, who 
gave way, when he rushed in upon 
them. He flew to the shooter, who in 
the next moment, with his head split, 
lay on the ground, and then quickly 
turned towards the crowd, who had just 
levelled their muskets at him. Calmly 
he looked into the dark muzzles, and 
as if they were on drill, gave the word 
of command,—*“ Recover arms !—un- 
cock !—attention !” 

Mechanically the -robbers obeyed. 

“ Throw down your arms,” commanded 
he further. The mutineers, murmuring, 
looked at each other, undecided what 
was to be done. But Montbars, with- 
out giving them time to consider, quickly 
counted off nine men, and cut down 
the tenth. Then he cried in the 
highest passion, “throw down your 
arms, or by heaven I decimate you as 
long as I can wield the sword and one 
of you remains alive!” “ Hold! par- 
don !” now cried some: “you are the 
man for us,” roared. others ; “no one 
ever made us that offer before,” —and the 
muskets rattled on the ground. 

“I pardon your crime on account of 
our present obedience,” said Mont- 
ars, as he sheathed his bloody sword, 

and then ordered two of the gang to 
untie Diego, to conduct him to his 
quarters, and to remain as 

with him. Silently they obeyed, Glad 
to, have saved the brother of his be- 
loved, Montbars long gazed after them, 
cast a melancholy glance at the fallen 
three, whose mutiny had forced him to 
the act, and then went into the polees. 
where at a long table he found Morgan 
occupied in examining great heaps of 
gold and jewels that were towering u 
before him. “ Good, that you come, 
said he, “I have a brilliant commis- 
sion for you. The governor has made 
his escape on a great galleon, which 
easily might weigh down Panama, as 
it stands there. All the treasures of 
the churches—much gold, silver, and 
trinkets—the property of the King and 
the wealthiest merchants—the richest 
women of the city, with their jewel- 
lery—all the nuns of Panama, and a 
number of children have taken refuge 
in her. The vessel has no other cargo ; 
even the ballast consists of bars of pre- 
cious metal. You have fought so 
bravely in our last battle that I pardon 
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your former folly. I will make your 
fortune, as you will, no doubt, find, your 
taste lies in the trade. Appetite fre- 
quently comes at dinner. Man with 
your crew the largest of the frigates in 
the harbour, and chase the galleon. 
The booty you deliver not to the com- 
mon exchequer, but to me, and we 
honestly divide it. Hasten! no time 
is to be lost !” 

And he beckoned to him to depart 
without allowing him to speak. Mont- 
bars hastened to his quarters, where he 
found Don Diego faithfully guarded 
by the mastiffs who before had wished 
to tear him. When the captain had 
sent his pirates down to the harbour to 
get ready for weighing anchor, he 
grasped the shoulder of the Spaniard 
—gazed steadfastly on him, and asked 
in a low voice, “ where is Maria ?” 

“ As I have good reason to believe,” 
said Don Diego, “on board the galleon 
that has escaped the clutches of your 
murderous comrades.” 

“Then God have mercy on me!” 
groaned Montbars, “this galleon I am 
to chase, and if I overtake her she is 
lost.” 

“The vessel has too great a start,” 
said Diego, soothingly ; “ do your duty, 
captain, you won't overtake her,” 

“ My resolution is taken for all 
cases,” muttered Montbars to himself. 
“ But where do I leave you, Don, if I 
go tosea? Here your death is cer- 
tain.” 

“Then let me die!” cried the 
Spaniard, with the despair of a con- 

uered soldier. “ I do not desire to out- 
live the fall of Panama, nor to receive 
my life as a present from robbers’ 
hands !” 

“ Never!” said Montbars, not attend- 
ing to the bitterness of his words, 
“ you go with me in Flibustier’s dress ; 
perhaps I may succeed in setting you 
on some friendly shore.” 

“ Have you forgotten what you risk 
thereby /” asked Diego with emotion, 

“ My life for Maria’s brother to 
whom I owe mine!” said Montbars, 
firmly. “ Woe to you, if you think 
my action a sacrifice !” 

Then Diego, much affected, fell on 
the neck of the youth, and exclaimed, 
“ Thou noble hero—thou bright beam 
that mildly has fallen on a night of 
crimes, that even i¢ may not want some 
marks of divine grace—yes, to thee I 
trust myself joyfully ; ¢hy debtor I will 





willingly be!—And soon the proud 
Don was, metamorphosed into a rude 
Flibustier. A grayish beard and paint- 
ed scars finished the disguise, and un- 
der the loud sound of drums, Mont- 
bars, with his band, marched to, the 
harbour, where the frigate lay prepared. 
They weighed anchor, and the vessel 
rode the waves with a swiftness that 
began to strike both friends. with , hor- 
ror.—‘“ South-west by west—three 
leagues—a great Spanish galleon !” 
shouted, after six hours sail; the Fli- 
bustier from the mast-head. He was 
answered by the exultations of the 
crew, and the master cried to Mont- 
bars, “ my head for’ it, Captain, we 
overtake = our frigate is a witch !” 
The unhappy youth stood silent ina 
conflict between duty and love. Still 
swifter flew the ship along, and soon 
the galleon was seen from the fore- 
castle. Crowding all sail, she endea- 
voured to escape as fast as her size and 
clumsiness permitted. Meanwhile the 
Coast-brothers cheering, prepared for 
boarding, which was their great and 
terrible reliance.—Then on the far ho- 
rizon, towards the north-east, a long 
red stripe glowed up, growing, at every 
moment, in size and brightness, and 
soon a sea of flames rolled its waves 
towards the sky that tinged itself with 
a reddish purple, like some strange hor- 
rible aurora. The calm sea reflected 
the fire-picture, and the piratesattracted 
by the bright glare, turned the greedy 
looks, with which they had pursued the 
galleon, towards the new phenomenon, 
“ That is fire-light—Panama is on 
fire!” cried, several, and with a wild 
noise all rushed towards the stern, to 
contemplate the gigantic conflagration 
more at ease. Montbars stood lost in 
sérious reflection, but suddenly he drew 
breath from his deepest breast, like one 
who just has been freed from a heavy 
burden, and then addressed the crew : 
“ Panama is on fire ; to believe that 
our men had caused it would be charg- 
ing them with unpardonable folly, as 
an immense dearly-bought booty will 
be thereby torn from us. I can only 
suppose then that a Spanish army has 
attacked our brothers, and that this 
contest. has flung the torch into those 
palaces, Therefore, it is our duty to 
return and help our brothers to achieve 
the victory.” A 

“ Not at all, captain !” cried the ava- 
ricious master, “ we strictly keep to 
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Morgan’s order. The galleon we are 
to take ; what happens behind in Pa- 
nama does not concern us.” 

“ Shame upon the Flibustier!” said 
Montbars, proudly, “who for all the 
gold of America forsakes his comrades 
in their need. Only a feeling of duty 
must guide us here, therefore I did not 
yet speak of our shares of the prize- 
money that is lost there, whilst we are 
pursuing here an uncertain hope.” 

“ The captain is right!” cried some 
robbers, to whom this reason appear- 
ed’ the plainest. “ No!” roared the 
others, “let us take the galleon first, 
then it will be time enough to return |” 

“ When the votes are equal, the cap- 
tain decides,” said Montbars, in a tone 
of command, and ordered the steers- 
man to port the helm. 

Then the master threw himself be- 
tween them, and foaming with rage, 
cried, “as long as I am alive, captain, 
you shan’t "bout ship! Do you think 
I did not see, how you disliked the 
chase from the very beginning ? I tell 
you straight into your face, you have 
the cannon-fever, or you brood treason 
against the chief-commander and the 
armada !” 

Montbars tore his sword from its 
sheath—the master also drew, and the 
robbers taking part in the fray, accord- 
ing to their favourite officer, were about 
to fall upon each other, when forward 
sprang Diego, and cried, “thank me, 
comrades, that my death of sacrifice 
saves you this unnatural fight between 
brothers!” and with lion’s strength 
embracing the master, he precipitated 
himself with him from the deck into 
the waves. Both went down and were 
seen no more. A general cry of as- 
tonishment followed the deed that 
seemed to all the greater, as it was en- 
tirely out of their line of acting. Mont- 
bars alone fully conceived the magna- 
nimous act of the Spaniard, and his 
tears followed the glorious dead into 
the deep, as an offering to his manes. 
Peace was restored on board, and 
hardly a musket-shot from the galleon 
the vessel was put about, and sailed, pur- 
sued by the thanksgivings of the fugi- 
tives back, towards the burning Panama. 

More and more beautiful—but more 
and more terrible grew the aspect of 
the flaming city the nearer the frigate 
approached. Like a fiery wall, from 
which a thick cloud-curtain was just 
rolling up, the conflagration stood be- 
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fore them. On its skirt glowed with 
deeper red the blazing walls and 
beams, and here and there the oil-+ 
stores began to flash upward a dazzlin 
white light, like gigantic stars, Ab 
ready the north-east threw a scorching 
heat upon the cheeks of the Coast- 
brothers, and whilst Montbars, with 
compassionate looks, surveyed the hap- 
less city, he murmured with secret joy, 
“ at a lesser price Maria was not to be 
saved !”— 

At last the frigate was moored in 
the harbour of Panama; Montbars 
went ashore with his men, but to the 
astonishment of all, of a hostile attack 
no trace was to be found. “ Who has 
kindled the fire ?” asked he hastily of 
his uncle, who with his Bucaniers was 
tearing down a house to stop the pro- 
gress of the raging flames. 

“Don’t ask me,” cried he indig- 
nantly, “the Flibustiers and Spaniards 
pour the hell-broth down each other’s 
throats, and in the end the devil or 
Morgan will have to swallow. it.” Hor- 
rified, Montbars started back. “ If that 
appears inconceivable to you, you don’t 

et know our commander-in-chief. 
hatever gold, silver, and treasures 
Panama was possessed of, has either 
been saved by the fugitives or already 
plundered. The remaining wealth of 
the town is useless to us; the advan- 
tages we, perhaps, might derive from 
it, uncertain; andthe ruin of many 
thousand families is to a Morgan per- 
fectly indifferent. So, I think, a fit of 
ill-humour may have tempted him to 
remind the Spaniards here for a few 
ages of his name.” 

Shuddering, Montbars left his uncle, 
and marched with his troops to their 
quarters, and as these too were on fire, 
to the palace of the governor, which 
with its nearest environs had been pre- 
served. On the balcony, Morgan and 
his officers merrily emptied their gob- 
lets, and delighted by the guitar and 
the song of two Spanish ladies of noble 
birth, who preferred pollution to death, 
he comfortably gazed on the flames of 
the city as if on fire-works let off to 
do him honour. Montbars quartered 
his men in the adjoining buildings, and 
was just about to enter the palace, 
when a negro-slave mysteriously beck- 
oned him aside, and handed him a note. 
He read with horror :-— 

“ Delayed in my escape, I am since 
the conquest of Panama in Morgan’s 
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hands, and the object of eens 
After offering, in vain, his blood-cover- 
ed treasures, he has cast me into a 
dungeon. 30,000 piastres which Fa- 
ther Ignatius has brought from Taroga 
to ransom me, he has accepted, but 
nevertheless retains me prisoner. My 
dagger which I had reserved to libe- 
rate me in the last extremity, has been 
torn from me. If you cannot save 
me soon, I dash my head against the 
walls of my dungeon, and part from 
hence without confession and absolu- 
tion. Then I may hope in another 
dreadful world to welcome the beloved 
robber.— Maria.”— 

The youth stood, as if annihilated, 
for an awful moment; his mind waver- 
ed between several wild plans. Al- 
ready he put his hand to the pistol in 
his girdle, and meassired with murder- 
ous looks the balcony where Morgan 
was banquetting ; but suddenly he 
changed his resolution, pressed back 
the pistol, and hurried to find his faith- 
ful uncle. After a long serious con- 
versation both sought Van Horn, the 
chief of the French Flibustiers. Their 
dissatisfaction at Morgan’s aimless cru- 
elty and deceitful avarice, had assem- 
bled many officers of that tongue. 
Montbars spoke against the monster 
with inflammatory eloquence. The 
night passed under weighty delibera- 
tion, and determined to brave the 
worst, the malcontents separated at 
day-break.— 

A fiery globe the morning sun beam- 
ed through the smoke that like black 
mountains was covering Panama’s 
ashes. An immense booty had, even 
from amidst the burning houses, been 
collected to Morgan’s quarters ; and 
now drums: and trumpets called the 
robber-bands to assemble on the great 
square in front of the palace. Morgan 
appeared with his suite. A great ba- 
lance ‘was fastened in the portico, and 
the precious metals were distributed 
according to weight. But when after 
an exact calculation it appeared, that 
each private Flibustier as reward for 
his manifold toils and dangers, for 
countless crimes and extortions, was to 
to receive no more than 200 piastres, 
a dreadful murmuring arose amongst 
the troops; and Montbars convinced, 
that this was the moment to execute 
his plan, jumped upon a drum and de- 
manded a hearing. 


“Speak, captain!” cried Taureau, 
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with his Bucaniers, who loaded their 
muskets to give, if required, pi 
weight to their voices. “Speak!” 
cried Van Horn, with the majority of 
the French Flibustiers. 

“ Speak!” roared, at last, the whole 
army ; and Morgan anticipating his 
intentions, and for the first time in his 
life growing pale, nodded, painfully 
smiling, his permission. And Mont- 
bars began with flaming countenance ; 
“ Very cheap, admiral, you have valued 
our blood, therefore we well may de- 
mand an account. Where are all the 
treasures that we honestly have deli- 
vered up to the common exchequer ?— 
Have you settled with the bearers in 
the same manner you wanted to settle 
with me, respecting the galleon that 
by your fault alone made good her 
escape ?— Where are the ransoms you 
have extorted from the prisoners ?—~Do 
not the 30,000 piasters that the Friar 
Ignatius has paid for the governor's 
daughter-in-law belong to the common 
booty, and why do you retain this lady 
at present ?—Are the Coast-brothers, 
whom you have robbed in every way, 
to lose through you even the renown of 
strictly keeping faith, which hitherto 
they prided themselves upon ?”——But 
he was not able to speak further ; he 
was outcried by the anger of the rob- 
bers that fearfully arose against their 
faithless commander. 

“ Let the Donna free !”—“ Give up 
the treasures !”—“ Out with the 30,000 
piastres !”—“ Maroon the scoundrel |” 
resounded from all sides with horribly 
wild roaring, and already the crowd 
began to press forward towards Mor- 
see All hell was contending in his 
eatures, the pallid yellow of fear ming- 
led with the dark crimson of rage, and 
his face resembled a chameleon, whose 
skin, excited by anger, varies through 
all the colours of the rainbow. 

At last he manned himself, and as- 
suming a majestic look and posture, he 
waved his hand to the mutineers to 
keep silence. The long exercised au- 
thority maintained its influence even at 
this moment; motionless the army 
listened to his speech, and calmly he 
now began to praise the noble boldness 
with which the young commodore had 
spoken for the rights of his comrades 
even against a powerful commander— 
praised his honesty = by a hard 
trial—blamed his iness in not 
awaiting the division of the treasures, 
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and the rendering of the account fixed 
for to-morrow, and ordered) then the 
Friar Ignatius to be brought forward, 
- who pitifully, like evil conscience per- 
sonified, stood before his judge. “What 
have you done with the 30,000 pias- 
tres,” thundered he at the monk, 
“with which you were to ransom 
Donna Maria from me ?” 

“My Lord, I have ransomed the 
prior and guardian of our convent with 
them,” said the friar with shivering 
teeth. 

“ For that, you and all monks that 
are still in our hands, remain here as 
hostages until that sum is paid over 
again,” decided Morgan, “and the 
cruelly deceived Donna is to be libe- 
rated this instant.” 

“ Then be so good as to hand her 
over to the Bucanier-Captain Taureau!” 
called Montbars quickly, “we will 
know her to be in honest hands—and, 
at all events, we must see, before we 
believe.” 

Morgan, conscious of his weakness, 
and afraid, by an eruption of anger to 
spoil his designs, bit his lips, and glad 
to purchase rest and a short delay at 
this price, he ordered his aide-de-camp 
to surrender, and Taureau to receive 
the lady. Montbars at their head, the 
Bucaniers marched into the palace— 
soon the bolts of the subterranean dun- 
geon sounded, From her straw-couch, 
pale, but lovely, she raised herself, re- 
eognised in her preserver her beloved; 
and overpowered by the sudden change 
of deepest misery to highest joy, sunk 
swooning in his arms, 


The ouragan raged on Hispaniola. 
With terrible violence the winds were 
blowing from all points at once, un- 
rooted trees, tore down houses, sunk 


vessels that anxiously were seeking the 
harbour, lifted the floods out the 
deep, so that like clouds they floated 
in the air, and flung them like a water- 
spout upon the land ; and dust and 
water, branches of trees, and ruins of 
buildings, were wheeling in the swiftest 
whirlwind, as if nature would fain have 
returned to her ancient chaos.—In the 
fort of the harbour the governor, Don 
Alonzo Joseph Iago Benalkazar was 
enjoying a cordial goblet with his old 
friend and brother-in-arms, the fugitive 
Governor-General, Don Gusman. But 
the golden wine was not able to dis+ 
perse the sorrow, with which the latter 
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was gazing on the conflict of the ele- 
ments. Long he sat in gloomy silence, 
then he painfully broke out; “This 
hurricane, whose blind rage spares 
nothing, is the terrible image of my 
fate!” 

“Is it really so, friend,—then its 
short duration may console you !” cried 
Don Benalkazar affectionately ; “ soon 
the serene sun will smile again, and 
give us a cloudless evening.” 

“ To me a cloudless evening !” cried 
Gusman ;—“ man, you mock me; to 
me, the chief of the beaten army—the 
governor of the burned Panama—to 
the childless father, who has lost all, 
even his honour,—and now with anxious 
expectation looks forward to the just 
auger of his king!” 

“ That Don Gusman has not to fear,” 
answered his friend kindly, “when the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia trembling an- 
nounced the destruction of the in- 
vineible armada to King Philip, the 
monarch said: “I sent it against men 
and not against the elements.” You 
had to fight against demons in human 
form and have been conquered only 
after a long and glorious resistance, 
And have you not, even then, done 
every thing in your power to lessen the 
immense loss?—Are not Panama’s best 
treasures, is not the king’s property 
in safety ?—Upon my oath, the galleon 
which, with rare intrepidity, you pre- 
served, must warrant you the pardon 
of our lord, if the honourable wounds 
you received in that murderous battle, 
would fail to do so. 

“ The preservation of the Galleon 
is, I suspect, my least merit,” said Don 
Gusman sadly. “God struck the vil- 
lains with blindness or madness, for the 
chasing privateer was hardly a musket- 
shot from us, when suddenly she tacked 
and let us escape.” 

* Who knows to whom you may he 
obliged for this fortunate accident ?” 
asked the governorthoughtfully. There 
are amongst that crew of thieves, men 
to whom [| cannot refuse my esteem ; 
and to one of them I am myself still 
deeply indebted for a rare generosity 
which some of my family experienced 
from him. How, if such a one inten- 
tionally allowed you to escape.”— 

Don Gusman was just about to prove 
with bitterness the improbability of 
this supposition, when an officer en- 
tered to report to the governor, that 
the hurricane had driven a dismasted 
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frigate into the harbour—that the crew 
had been recognised as Flibustiers and 
arrested, and that the captain, with a 
boy, who would not quit him, was just 
being brought thither. 

“The halter for the whole gang, 
Governor, as well as for their captain |” 
cried with revengeful passion Don 
Gusman. “England has disowned 
them ; we have our hands free; not 
a single one of them ought to live!” 

“ Calmly, friend!” said the governor 
seriously, “ passion never ought to sit 
in judgment.” He then beckoned to 
the officer, to bid the prisoners enter, 
Halberts sounded, chains rattled, and, 
accompanied by a strong guard, a 
young man entered the apartment, who 
even in fetters, preserved the air of a 
king. A slender boy held his arms 
clasped round him and hid his face on 
his bosom. 

“ You belong to Morgan’s fleet?” 
asked the governor after a long silence. 

“JI did belong to it,” replied the 
young man calmly. “ Since Morgan 
cheated his soldiers out of the reward 
of their sanguinary work, and made 
his escape with the greater part of the 
booty, the armada has dispersed, and 
Spain has nothing more to fear from 
it.” 
“ There you have his impudent con- 
fession!” raged Gusman, “ What do 
you require more ?—Pronounce his 
sentence, and let him reap what he has 
sowed !” 

Once more the governor requested 
him to be calm, and then with an emo- 
tion of compassion asked the robber, 
for whom he felt an interest and - whom 
he wished to save, “ You have not, I 
hope, participated in all the horrors of 
Morgan, young man?” 

“ In his deeds of arms from the be- 
ginning,” said he proudly. “I have 
helped to take St. Catherine, have 
stormed the Castle of St. Lawrence, 
fought the battle of the valley, and 
ascended the walls of Panama.” 

“Then, God help you, you are a 
dead man!” cried the governor, horror- 
struck, turned his face away, and bec- 
koned to the guards to lead him out. 
Then with shrieks of wild lamentation 
the boy tore himself from the heart of 
the prisoner, and rushed to the feet of 
the governor. 

« For God’s sake, father,” cried he 
with all his strength, “ recall the deadly 
word or pass sentence upon your un- 
happy daughter too!” 
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* Maria!” cried at once the two ve- 
terans, astonished, and with the haste 
of agony the lovely woman continued : 
“to him you twice owe the preserva- 
tion of my honour and my life,—to him 
bee owe the preservation of my noble 

rother, and even the privateer, that 
allowed this vengeance-thirsting old 
man to make his escape with infinite 
treasures, his courage turned back 
to Panama !” 

Whilst Gusman, seized by conflict- 
ing feelings, remained silent, the go- 
vernor now looked on the captain with 
scrutinizing eyes and asked abruptly— 
“ Your name ?” 

“I am the Flibustier-commodore 
Montbars,” answered he calmly. 

“ If you are that person,” continued 
the governor, “ you must be able to 
prove it by a paper in my hand- 
writing ?” 

“Here it is!” cried Maria, and 
handed it exultingly to her father, 
whose features began to clear up. He 
showed Don Gusman the writing, and 
said—* I have pledged my word to 
Montbars for two free requests. You 
are an old Castilian, Gusman, you may 
decide, whether I must keep my 
pledge.” 

Gusman gloomily looked. on the 
writing and muttered a hollow “ yes!” 

“ Ask, then, Captain!” said the 
governor kindly to the young man. 

“Task pardon for my men,” said he, 
“ashort sentence and an honourable 
grave for myself.” 

“ For God’s sake, do not hear him!” 
cried Maria, “grief for me has deprived 
him of his senses.” 

With surprise the governor looked 
at the blooming despiser of death and 
said, moved, “the first request is 
granted; the second I cannot have 
heard aright; think of a better one!” 

Then despairingly Montbars cried, 
“ Do not waste your favours upon an 
ungrateful man! Since, after a cruel 
contest with myself, I determined to 
lead Maria back into the arms of her 
husband, life has lost its last charm for 
me, and welcome is the death that is 
to reconcile me with God !” 

“Do I understand you rightly?” 
asked the governor with glad surprise. 
“ It was your intention to bring Maria 
back to us ?” 

“ Yes, as I hope for mercy, it 
was!” cried Maria. “ The hurricane 
overtook us off Hispaniola, where we 
expected to find my husband, That I 
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still am worthy to appear before his 
eyes, you owe to the heroic courage 
and renouncing self-possession of this 
man!” 

“ Vain magnanimity!” sobbed Gus- 
man, whose grief broke his heart of 
steel, “ My son is dead, here you 
never see him again!” 

“So he has taken the path of death 
against which I honestly cautioned 
him?” cried Montbars, catching the 
swooning Maria in his arms. 

“ You, you cautioned him?” said 
Gusman, stepping towards him, “ Thus 
you are the Hidalgo who delivered to 
me the false dispatches. Yes, I now 
recognise your features again. You 
loved Maria, and, notwithstanding, 
would save her husband, who proud 
and scoffing rejected your faithful warn- 
ings. Surely, you deserve to be a 
Castilian. i feel I could forgive you 
all I have suffered by you ;—I feel it, 
I have pardoned you—even if the pre- 
servation of the galleon was but a well- 
meant story, composed by Maria's dis- 
tracted love.” 

At this moment Don Diego entered 
the apartment, and, shuddering with 
awe, Montbars said, “ The dead rise 
from the depths of the ocean to testify 
the truth for me !” 

“ For once my swimming has saved 
my life,” cried he, heartily embracing 
the young man. “ The galleon took 
meup. There, however, I remained 
silent about you and your true motives 
for discontinuing the chase—at first, to 
prevent that my magnanimous preserver 
should be betrayed in case we should, 
notwithstanding, have happened to be 
be taken; afterwards—to keep the dis- 
elosure of your latest actions for some 
decisive catastrophe. It has come now, 
I see, and I will speak. Yes, father, 
this hero, in order to save me from a 
death of torture, and to let the galleon 
escape, has twice, at the imminent hazard 
of his life, faced the mutiny of his own 
men. He has to the king of Spain pre- 
served millions, to the holy church her 
consecrated daughters, to hundreds of 
noble Spaniards their wives and their 
children, and thereby deserved so well 
of our country, that he well may ask 
every reward that your hands are able 
to bestow.” 

Then the venerable governor bec- 
koned to loose the fetters of the pri- 
mas nes ons trembling hand the 
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golden-hilted sword, touched Mont- 
bars’ head with it and said solemnly : 
“ In the name of God, and the king, 
our lord, and by virtue of the power 
entrusted to me, I grant unto you, 
Montbars, and unto your men, full am- 
nesty for the past.” Then he sheathed 
his sword, drew with deep emotion the 
youth to his breast, and already seized 
Maria’s hand to join it to his. But 
suddenly he drew back his hand and 
asked with seriousness, “ But are you 
also in truth a good Nobleman and 
Catholic Christian ?” 

“ Of the oldest most faithful nobility 
of France!” cried Maria, “for centuries 
the Montbars and Montaubans have 
been honoured there.” 

Then the veteran united the hands 
of the lovers, when an officer announced 
an old Bucanier of Montbars’ crew, 
who insisted upon dying with his cap- 
tain, if he were to be executed. 

« That is my faithful old uncle,” said 
Montbars exulting, and brought in the 
old Taureau, who on hearing the fortu- 
nate change of affairs, wept tears of 
joy—the first time for many long, long 

ears, and patted with his hard brown 

and the rosy velvet of Maria’s cheeks. 
~— When now Don Gusman too, offered 
his reconciling hand to the happy 
Montbars, he, ashamed, drew back his, 
and said with a gentle reproach to 
Diego, “ That in this contest of gene- 
rosity I must blush, is your fault, my 
brother. You ascribed the preserva- 
tion of the galleon to my generosity 
and remained silent as to the only true 
impulse of my action—love for Maria 
whom I thought to save with the 
vessel.” 

“ It was Jove, brother!” eried Diego, 
“and that is enough! ' Give to ‘the 
heavenly flame what name you like— 
call it love of sex, humanity, generosity, 
compassion, gratitude :—wherever . it 
burns, it inflames to noble deeds, It 
inspired you, forgetting party-rage and 
national hatred, to save us, where no 
hope for earthly reward could dazzle 
you. Glowing in our hearts it makes 
us exultingly recognise your rare worth, 
and. throu h Maria’s hand let it twine 
the sacred myrtle-wreath into your 
bloody laurel-crown.” 

* Amen!” cried Don Gusman ; and 
blessing them, laid his hands upon the 
heads of the happy couple. 
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ON HEROIC ELEGIES. 


I was wandering through the Pyre- 
renees, holding a bible in my hand ; I 
had just read the sublime and pathetic 
elegies, dictated by the Spirit to the 
most ancient poets about the death of 
Saul and Jonathan, on that of Abner, 
the fall of Jerusalem, the exile of 
Israel’s Sons, the fall of Tyrus, the 
inexpressible sufferings of our Lord, 
and the weakness of human kind. The 
impression brought on my mind by the 
reading of those melancholy lament- 
ations, increased by the awful and deep 
silence of the solitude, soon incited me 
to look back for the nature and origin 
of ancient elegy; which may be traced 
up as far as the birth of the world: 
when the first man and his consort hay- 
ing forfeited their innocence were 
obliged to leave the garden of Delices, 
and the blood of the first just man had 
been spilt, groans and lamentations 
succeeded songs of love, admiration 
and gratitude, which till then had been 
unceasingly sent up to the throne of 
our Creator: earth was no more happy 
because of her being guilty: then 
mercy descended from heaven to com- 
fort her and she then first shed tears on 
the first tomb. 

Poets, afterwards, having traced 
back the vestiges and gathered up the 
inspirations of that heavenly messenger, 
celebrated in their verses the remem- 
brance of religious men, of benefactors 
to human kind, warriors killed for the 
defence of their country, or kings truly 
worthy to be the rulers of nations, At 
first p fas shut up in the narrow cir- 
cle of private affections and home sor- 
rows, they soon raised their tone to 
sing the funerals of cities and empires. 
The Hebrews called these moanful 
tunes, “ Kinot,” that is, groans, wailings; 
but the Greeks and Latins called it 
“ Elegeia.” 

Elegy among the Hebrews ever kept 
its own character; but in Greece and 
Italy it softened and gradually degene- 
rated under the influence of a quite 


sensual religion; at last almost forget- 
ful of her primitive design, she boldly 
devoted to the describing of lovers’ 
joys and sorrows, a voice which she had 
not been gifted with for such a use. 
Mimnermus is said to have first con- 
veyed her from funerals and ruins to 
Cupid’s bower.* My object here is 
not to follow her in her rambles in 
foreign lands; as well as herself re- 
strained in the ancient bounds of her 
empire, I will describe her first such as 
she was among the Hebrews, when 
singing to her sad and majestic harp, 
through Job, David, Isaiah, Ezekiel 
and Jeremiah, the great and melanchol 
events that happened whilst they lived. 
Whilst under the delightful sky of 
Greece and Italy, she will draw on her 
my attentions ome when she remembers 
that she was born amidst tears and 
groans, and that her cradle was shadow- 
ed by a cypress tree; I will follow her 
steps among modern nations, and will 
pay an homage to her songs, when she 
will have been faithfully consistent with 
her character : lastly I will bring her 
back to France, so worthy of awaken- 
ing up her pathetic and comforting 
voice, 


ART. I.—ELEGY AMONG THE HEBREWS, 


We read in the Paralipomenes that 
the death of Josiah, Judah’s king, was 
lamented by the whole people, and 
especially by Jeremiah, and that on this 
occasion he composed an elegy, which 
was ever since sung every year in the 
solemnity of a festival : 

“ Et universa Juda et Jerusalem 
luxerunt eum, Jeremias maxime Cujus 
omnes cantores atque cantatrices usque 
in proesentem diem, lamentationes super 
Josiam replicant, et quasi lex obtinet in 
Israel.”+ That sad mam, had it been 
spared by time, would most certainly 
be the most splendid specimen of heroic 
elegy. 

Josiah was as great a king as Jere- 





* Mém. de l’acad. des. belles lettres. T. VIL page 341. 
+ Paral. book II. c. xxxv. 
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miah was an able Panegyrist. God had 
made a choice of them before they 
were born: the former to crush idol- 
atry and restore the true worship, and 
the latter to foretel and sing the fall, 
restoration and glory of states.** The 
Holy Spirit has himself dictated the 
eulogium of the former,+ and the latter, 
according to the opinion of the last 
father and most eloquent preacher of 
the Gallican church, is the only one 
able to adequate the wailings to the cala- 
mities.[ It must not be said that when 
the elegy, whose loss we must lament, 
was declared a national poem, the art 
was yet inits infancy ; the Hebrews had 
long been possessed of the book of 
Job, of Moses’, David’s, Solomon’s 
canticles as well as of the most part of 
the prophets, and other holy writers, 
whose names are met with in historical 
chronicles. 

Besides, it is very worthy of remark, 
that poetry among God’s people did 
not undergo that state of weakness— 
that march of slow or rapid improve- 
ments and decay which signalize the 
different periods of profane sciences 
and arts. The beginning as well as 
the midst and end of its career is re- 
markable for its master pieces. Noble 
offspring of heaven.—She rushed up in 
her first soaring to the summit of per- 
fection ; thus proving the divinity of 
her origin, and how important was her 
mission on earth. We are, therefore, 
induced to believe, that in this grand 
circumstance he, who made himself 
the channel through which public grief 
was expressed, reached the height of 
the subject, fulfilled the expectations 
of the nation, and showed himself 
worthy of his high character. 

Let us fancy that grand scene of 
mourning. Josiah, whilst fighting 
against Nechao,the Egyptian King, had 
been deadly wounded in the Mageddo 
fields, he bid his attendants to carry 
him on the second cart that, according 
to the kings of the East’s custom, fol- 
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lowed up close to his war cart. On 
hearing the afflicting news of a death 
far more glorious than a triumph, all 
Judah utters lamentable wailings “Heu! 
vee! Inclyte !” 

Meanwhile, he is carried into the gar- 
dens of Oza, his ancestors’ ancient 
burial ground ; having entered his 
long home,§ Josiah takes his place 
and commences beside them his death- 
sleep. The standers-by withdraw, 
walking backwards, and thrice tearing 
up the grass, which they throw behind 
them, they exclaim, “ As the flower of 
the field so man ge aye 

All of a sudden they call back to 
their memory the prophets’ ancient and 
later predictions, and the awful 
reading of the book of the law by 
Josiah himself in the temple of Jeru- 
salem ; they feel that the king’s piety 
is the only thing that kept back the 
arm of the Almighty, mt at the 
we moment of falling heavily on 
Judah, and that his death is the in- 
fallible forerunner of the long, lasting, 
and dreadful evils announced in the 
Deuteronomy ;{ they lift up their head 
towards the mountain which so man 
miracles had consecrated, and rush all 
at once to the abode of their Lord. 
Jeremiah follows them thither; this 
prophet, visibly filled with the Holy 
Spirit ascends that iron balcony from 
whence Solomon prayed to the Al- 
mighty his very regal prayer on the 
day when the temple was dedicated.** 

tis to be regretted, that the fre- 
quently renewed searches to discover 
Bossuet’s manuscript on the prophets 
have proved fruitless.t+ It is flattering 
to reflect, that he might have filled up 
the place, so as to atone for the loss of 
the Llentitetion on Josiah. No body 
was ever so well qualified to fulfil such a 
high commission, and to raise a monu- 
ment to the memory of the best of 
kings, as that genius, apparently born 
to be death’s orator—that genius who 
has so gloriously mixed his name with 


* Reg, ITI. cap, xiii, and Jer. cap. 1. v. 5, 10. Eccl. ¢, xlix. 


+ Eccl. c, xlix. 


¢ Bossuet. orais. fun. de Henriette d’ Ang). 


§ Eccl. xii. 5. 

|| Isaiah xl. 6, and Ps, ii, 15. 
q Deut. c. xxviii. 

** 3 Kings, iii, viii. 


++ Hist. de Bossuet par Mgneur. le Cardinal de Bossuet, v. 2. 
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the principal calamities of his age, and 
whose Discours sur histoire Univer- 
selle, when it lays before us the in- 
stability of worldly things, as directed 
by God’s will, is the most eloquent 
funeral oration of nations, kings, and 
empires. 

But on another hand, if we have 
lost the celebrated elegy which the 
Levites used to sing yearly in honour 
of the king, who, during, and after his 
life, had such a wonderful influence 
upon Judah’s fate, time has, at least, 
spared and transmitted down to us the 
immortal Jamentations which the same 
prophet was shortly after inspired with 
amidst Jerusalem’s ruins; and that 
may still be heard in Christian worship- 
places on the day of their great mourn- 
ing. 

Those lamentations are five in num- 
ber, in the first of them Jeremiah be- 
wails the disaster of that city, which he 
poetically calls Zion’s daughter. 


ELEGIAC SONG, 


On the Fall of Jerusalem. 


Standing on a hill, and leaning 
against a lonely palm tree, the prophet 
casts a dejected look upon that city, 
formerly so flourishing, and now shrunk 
to a mere shadow from those times, 
when, under the reign of David’s son 
and most illustrious successor, she filled 
the world with the splendid beauty of 
her fame, her wealth, her glory, and 


the gorgeous magnificence of her fes- 
tivals. 


Jerusalem, when obstinately per- 
severing in idolatry, and foolishly lul- 
ling herself on the brink of the abyss, 
had roused the prophet’s indignation ; 
he would fly from her to seek a shelter 
in some untrodden desert, so as not to 
see nor hear her; but behold now, 
since she is unhappy she looks almost 
innocent to him ; he forgets her crimes, 
to think but of her sufferings; and his 
reproachful and angry tone softens 
now into yp be milder strain ; the be- 
ginning of this elegy expresses, at the 


same time, astonishment, grief, and 
terror. 

“ Quomodo sedet sola civitas plena 
populo ? facta est quasi vidua domina 
gentium : princeps provinciarum facta 
est sub tributo. 

Plorans ploravit in nocte et lacry- 


[ Aug. 


mee ejus in maxillis ejus ; non est qui 
consoletur eam ex omnibus charis ejus : 
omnes amici ejus spreverunt eam et 
facti sunt ei inimici.” 

After this pathetic exposition, the 
poet describes Judah’s children scat- 
tered about; the destitute wretched- 
ness of Zion’s daughter; her princes 
driven away, as flocks from their pas- 
turage, by their ferocious conquerors ; 
the paneing of the city, and the 
temple ; the numberless outrages which 
she is subjected to, whilst she is unable 
to find a single friend that pities and 
comforts her. The prophet is not so 
hard-hearted as to make Jerusalem 
feel by words that such calamities have 
been brought on by her idolatrous 
conduct : he knoweth that Jerusalem 
inwardly reproaches herself with it, 
and involuntarily recalls to her mind 
and compares her past and present 
fate. “ Recordata est Jerusalem.” 

Now Jeremiah seems to rest awhile, 
and Zion’s daughter takes advantage 
of this silence, to breathe out a prayer 
of repentance.—“ Vide, domine, aftlic- 
tionem meam, quoniam erectus est 
inimicus.” * 

This interruption that had not been 
announced nor foreseen, gives much 
life to the whole scene. 

By-and-by the pollution of the tem- 
ple, and the poverty of that powerful 
city now reduced to go a begging her 


bread, recur to the holy man’s mind, 


“ Vidit gentes ingressas sanctuarium 
suum, de quibus preeceperas ne intra- 
rint in ecclesiam tuam. Omnis populus 
ejus gemens et querens panem: dede- 
runt pretiosa queeque pro cibo ab refo- 
cillandam animam.” 


To form a true idea of the terror 


with which the Jews must have been 
struck, on seeing their temple pro- 
faned by the Chaldeans, one must 
bear in mind that, even at the period 
of their worshipping idols, they looked 
upon it as their safeguard, and that the 
high on himself was allowed to go 


in and bring in the perfumes but once 
a year. 

The person already introduced in the 
course of the poem, viz. :—Zion’s 
daughter,—resumes again, now: she 
thinks herself the only one fit to de- 
scribe her own sufferings. 

“ Vide, domine, et considera quo- 
niam facta sum vilis. O vos omnes qui 


transitis per viam, attendite et videte 
si est dolor sicut dolor meus.” 
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She compares herself in turn to a 
vine destroyed by Divine wrath, to the 


grape trampled under foot in the wine 


press, to a slave forced down under the 
yoke which she will never be able to 
free herself from. God has sent down 
from heaven a fire that dreadfully runs 
in her veins, and scorches the flesh to 
the very bone : lastly, in order to drive 
away her princes from her, and knock 
down her bravest defenders, he has 
summoned up Time before his throne. 

In the midst of these calamities 
Zion weeps; her eyes have become 
two inexhaustible springs of tears, be- 
cause of the Divine comforter having 
deserted her. 

At this sight the prophet moved, in- 
terrupts Zion’s daughter, whilst giving 
the dreadful account of her misfortunes, 
as if unable any more to bear the de- 
scription of them: he represents her 
as extending her hands both towards 
heaven and earth. 

« Expandit Sion manus suas, non est 
qui consoletur eam,” &c. &c. She has 
become a horrid and despicable object, 
on which no one dares to cast a glance. 


We might think that the daughter 


of Zion, momentarily interrupted by 
the prophet, is going to give herself 
up to despair. Not so. With a sub- 
lime and commendable resignation, she 
silently bends to her fate, and praises 
God’s bounty. She is conscious she 


must attribute so dreadful a chastising 


to her own obstinacy in abiding in 
crime, and this avowal is by no means 
painful to her. However, she asketh 
pardon for the youths that are captive 
and unfortunate, although innocent. 


Meanwhile her troubles increase again 
and again, rushing on like the waves of 
the swelling seas. What is to become 
of her? She stands, threatened at once 
by the revengeful weapons of her 
enemies and an excruciating famine. 
Thrice she herself complained, or 
through her poet, for being deprived 
of consolation: she complains again, 
and ends that mournful song with an 
imprecation against her enemies, who, 
in their ferocious joy, triumph over 
her fall. 

«“ Fiant similes mei..... Ingrediatur 
omne malum eorum coram te et vinde- 
mia eos sicut vindemiasti me propter 
iniguitates meas: multi enim gemitus 
mel, et cor meum mezrens.” 

It would undoubtedly be nobler and 
more generous to omit such an avowal, 
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or at least to soften the expression of 
it : but even the wisest pays unwillingly 
a tribute to human weakness. On the 
other hand, this breaking out of a re- 
vengeful feeling, that betrays the bit- 
terness of irritated grief that wrings the 
daughter of Zion’s heart, is, if properly 
understood, but an infallible prediction ; 
and this attenuates or atones for the 
violence of the curse. 

Such is the plan of this elegy. What 
shall we say of the poetical fire that 
gives it life ; of the boldness, éclat, and 
energy of figures which enliven its 
style, and of the depth of its feelings. 

Jerusalem is no more a city; she is 
a mother, an afflicted widow, deserted 
by every one, even by her own chil- 
dren, who became her enemies. The 
haughty queen, lowered from the 
heights of Lebanon, from whence she 
extended her sway over all the nations, 
is now those very same nations’ tribu- 
tary; and the slavery yoke, by its 
weight, has dashed to pieces the bril- 
liant diadem which her forehead had 
been graced with by the hand of the 
Almighty himself. The poet, moved 
on, perceiving that all religious and 
national festivities have ceased in Je- 
rusalem, not only bewails for the soli- 
tude of the paths that lead to the city : 
he moreover gives them life, embodies 
them, and supposes them to shed tears. 
“ Vide Sion lugent.” The plundered 
temple is described under the image of 


Israel’s glory and beauty being banished 
and annihilated. “ Egressus est a filia 
Sion omnis decor ejus.” Were ever 
war ravages so vividly exhibited as by 
the fire flashed from above,—that fire, 
the messenger of heaven, the tool of 
divine wrath, that kindles in Jerusalem’s 


veins, and cruelly knaws her bones ? 
God, as if that powerful agent were not 
able to- execute fully his commands, 
summons up to his ens Time, that 
never tired minister of eternity, and 
bids him go on earth and exterminate 
Jerusalem's princes, people, and sol- 
diers : “ Vocavit adversum me tempus.” 
Lastly Zion’s daughter compared, as 
when she wasinnocent and at the height 
of her glory, to a blossoming vine that 
saw the proudest cedars grow low— 
low down under her feet, and the river’s 
majestic waters flow under the shade 
of her protecting branches. That vine 
has been crushed by God’s terrible 


wrath. “ Vindemiavit me Dominis in die 
furoris sui.” 
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I would have said as much of the 
other elegies of Jeremiah as I did of 
the preceding one, should they not 
have exceeded the room they are to 
oceupy according to the plan of this 
article. 1 will just say that the second 
one, equally consecrated, together with 
the fourth, to the bewailing for Jerusa- 
lem’s ruin, appears to me to be superior 
to the first one. The figures in it are 
still more beautiful and vivid, the action 
more lively, the shape more dramatical. 
Whilst the elders and virgins hang 
down their heads, and gird themselves 
with sackcloths, their children approach 
Zion’s daughter to ask her some bread, 
her enemies to mock her, Jeremiah to 
pity her. 

St. Jerome charges Jeremiah’s style 
with being incorrect and rough, and 
thinks it inferior to that of Isaiah, Osvea, 
and some other holy writers.* How- 
ever, very learned Hebrew scholars 
are of an opposite opinion.+ 

That question does not lie in our 
line, and is irrelevant at present. 
The only opinion I shall give is, that 
in spite of all the respect due to St. 
Jerome, we are not obliged to receive 
as a very striking and convincing one 
the reason which he supposes the de- 
feets in Jeremiah’s style to be derived 
from. What signifies to be born in a 
city or ina village? The village Je- 
remiah was born in, was but three miles 
distant from Jerusalem, and Jeremiah 
issued from a sacerdotal race, destined 
even before he was born, to fulfil the 
commission of a prophet, was undoubt- 
edly brought up and instructed in the 
saintly and celebrated schools of that 
metropolis. Be it so as it may; but if 
some other writers outdo him by the 
purity of their style, he sometimes 
soars up to the same height as Isaiah 
himself, and nobody ever equalled him 
in the art of describing grief and excit- 
ing pity.[ He is the Princeps of elegy 
on the holy Parnassus. His elegies could 
not be too often looked in and too 
much studied by those whom the turn 
of their mind and capacity reserve to 
bewail for great calamities. To cut 
short praising the beauties with which 


this poet abounds, we shall remind the 
reader that he has supplied Racine with 
that beautiful scene where Joad de- 
scribes, in Athalie, the disasters of the 
holy city—“ Comment en un plomb 
vil,” &c. &c., and which is full of bril- 
liant and pathetic energy. 


EZEKIEL. 
Lamentation for the Fall of Tyrus. 


The disaster of Judah’s princes, the 
fall of Tyrus, the humbling of its king, 
the degradation of Pharaoh and Egypt, 
are the subject to four elegies by the 
ee roe Ezekiel. The last one is per- 

aps the most extraordinary of all those 
in the holy Scriptures: but since it is 
more awful than lamentable, I think 
se to give the preference to the 
uneral hymn on the destruction of 
Tyrus, which belongs more than any 
other to the elegiac department.( 

Tyrus had mocked paren mis- 
fortunes, whom she looked upon as her 
rival, “Jerusalem is deserted,” said 
she: “all her subjects will creep low 
at my feet: she is no more. I shall 
get wealthy with her wealth; I alone 
shall be the queen of commerce in the 
world.” 

And God had answered, “ Behold 
me: I will cause many nations to come 
up against thee, as the sea causes its 
waves to come up. From that moment 
Tyrus’s destruction is no longer un- 
certain.” 

Ezekiel takes up a lamentation for 
her. 

“O Tyrus, thou hadst said, I am of 
perfect beauty, I am the queen of the 
seas.” 

Through the greatest part of this la- 
mentation, Ezekiel exhibits all nature 
and all nations as pouring their tributes 
into the bosom of this metropolis of 
the world. For her, Lebanon and Ba- 
sham willingly deprive themselves of 
their cedars and oaks ; fine linen from 
Egypt, with broidered work, was what 
she spread forth to be her sails ; the 
inhabitants of Sidon were her mariners ; 
they of Persia and Lud were her men 





* Pref. in Jerem. 

+ Lowth de sacra poesi hebrworum, Oxoniw 1753. Preelectio vicessima prima, 
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of war: Sarmatia supplied her with 
steeds, Carthage traded in her fairs 
with silver, iron, tin, and lead. Judah 


- and the land of Israel were her mer- 


chants, and traded in her markets wheat 
of Minnith and Pannag, and honey, 
and oil, and balm. For Tyrus the 
Damascus vine ripened; from the 
same city Tyrus drew her beautiful 
white wool: Greece sent her vessels 
of brass, and supplied her with slaves. 
Arabia and all the princes of Kedar 
supplied her plenteously with ivory 
and ebony; Sheba with perfumes; 
Syria with emeralds, purple, broidered 
work, coral, and agate. 

That eagerness of every nation to 
send forth as tributes to the queen of 
the sea all the products of nature and 
arts, gives much interest and rapidit 
to the description, and beautifies still 
the splendid picture of her glory. The 
poet has extolled her to the skies, but 
with the purpose of lowering her the 
better, and describing her rolling to 
and fro in the bottom of the ocean. 

“ Thy rowers have brought thee into 
great waters ; the East wind has broken 
thee in the midst of the seas,” v. 26. 
c. 27. 

“ Thy riches and thy fairs, thy mer- 
chandise, thy mariners and thy pilots, 
thy calkers, and the occupiers of thy 
merchandise, and all thy men of war, that 
are in thee, and in all thy compan 
which is in the midst of thee, shall fall 
into the midst of the seas in the day of 
thy ruin,” v. 27. 

The crash of this sudden and un- 
foreseen fall roars like a thunderbolt 
on the vast ocean. The mariners and 
pilots of the seas, affrighted by the 
noise, come down from their ships, and 
stand upon the land where Tyrus stood : 
they cry bitterly, cast up dust upon 
their heads, and wallow themselves in 
the ashes; make themselves bald for 
their city, and gird themselves with 
sackcloths. What a sad and moving 
sight it is to gaze on those numerous 
fleets, on which the lugubrious colours 
of death and mourning are hoisted, 
precipitately sailing from the extremit 
of the world to give their last farewe 
to their queen, and bewailing at her 
funerals: “ What city is like Tyrus, 
like the destroyed in the midst of the 
seas,” v. 32. 


* Prefat. in Ezek, 
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After this bold prosopoperia, the poet 
resumes— 

“O Tyrus, thou didst enrich the 
kings of the earth with the multitude 
of thy riches and thy merchandize : 
thou shalt be broken by the seas in the 
depths of the waters, thy merchandize 
and all thy people will fall. All the 
inhabitants of the isles shall be asto- 
nished at thee, and their kings shall be 
sore afraid : they shall be troubled in 
their countenance,” v. 34,35. “Thou 
shalt be a terror, and never shalt be 
any more,” v. 36. 

This last stroke is an irrevocable 
decree for Tyrus. We may be sur- 
prised at first sight, and regret perhaps 
that pity does not soften the last strain 
of this sublime elegiac poet, whose 
composition is most unexceptionably 
neces and regular. But Ezekiel being 
a captive in Babylon, knew that as well 
as that magnificent city, Tyrus exulted 
at the fall of Jerusalem, He inveighs 
against the queen of the seas : his style 
must therefore be stamped with the 
flashing fire of a patriotic and holy 
wrath. God through Ezekiel wished 
to give the nations a memorable lesson. 
He wanted to teach kings and nations 
at large, that great calamities, and the 
extinction of a gigantic glory, instead 
of exciting mockery and outrageous 
insults, should fill us with a religious 
fear and respect, lest it might foretell 
us the same fate. However, it does 
not belong to us to anatomize those 
ancient and inspired works with the 
timid rules of our criticism, and to 
judge them according to the niceties 
of modern taste. Ezekiel’s style bears 
a serious, energetic, and deep character. 
According to St. Jerome, it is graced 
with elegancy, but it is not kept up ;* 
but to the judgment of Grotius and 
Lowth it is energetic, sorrowful, and 
frightful} and his elegies are by no 
means like those of Jeremiah, who is 
so particularly sentimental and lament- 
able, although he now and then soars 
to sublimity. It was said of Ezekiel 
that he is the Milton of the prophets ; 
we might add that he is their Alcseus 
when he breaks out in declamations 
against the crimes of kings and nations : 
then he deserves the golden bow with 
which the ancients had honoured the 
poet of Lesbos.* 


+ Lowth, p. 209. 
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ISAIAH. 


Isaiah treats but of the captivity of 
the Hebrews in Babylon, their return 
to Jerusalem, and the coming of the 
Messiah. He is as high among the 
prophets as St. John and St. Paul 
among the evangelists and apostles. 
Just as Bossuet, taught by those three 
great writers, has excelled in the de- 
partment of funeral oration ; so would 
the inspired Son of Amoz have reached 
the highest pitch of precedency in 
elegiac compositions, if he had devoted 
his voice to the lamenting of king’s 
deaths, of cities’ and empires’ falls. 
We dare not ascribe the qualification 
of elegy to his prophecy against Ba- 
bylon,+ because it is rather a monu- 
ment of alacrity, triumph and happiness 
for Israel’s sons, and the poet mocks 
the overthrow of that haughty ruler of 
nations, without any pity atoning for 
his insulting exultation, or at least 
without bringing in any one to take up 
a lamentation, as Ezekiel did when he 
prophesied the destruction of Tyrus.t 

Isaiah stands unrivalled in the lofty 
and sublime style: and when he de- 
scends from heaven to comfort Zion, 
to thank the Almighty for his benefits, 
and become the interpreter of the grief 
and gratitude of a dying king, all at 
once miraculously recalled to Tife, the 

rophet’s sublime flights drop and alter 
into the more regular and pathetic 
tones of lamentation, and then he al- 
most defies Ezekiel. Would not any 
one that has read Ezekiah’s§ hymn 
think he has recognised the latter’s 
style—an hymn exceedingly simple 
and pathetic, the immortality of which 
has been renewed by Rousseau’s trans- 
lation? Isaiah cult thus have graced 
his funeral songs with the loftiness of 
thought, the deepness and vivacity of 
sentiments,—a two-fold character of 
ancient elegy, when applied to heroical 
subjects. 

JOB’s ELEGIES. 

The book of Job, the most ancient, 
the most regular of all inspired writ- 
ings, and in which the author conveys 
us in turn from heaven down upon 
the earth, and from the earth up to 
heaven ; that book wherein the most 
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magnificent and most faithful pictures 
of the Almighty’s power, and his con- 
tinued influence over the dark desti- 
nies of man are to be met with, con- 
tains also several elegies. What a 
pathetic picture it is to fancy Job sud- 
denly hurried down from the summit 
of fortune and happiness into the most 
wretched state of poverty and humili- 
ation; deprived of his children, who 
during their repast were buried alive 
under the rubbish of their tumbling 
house. Job kisses almost the hand 
that strikes him : his first words convey 
the import of the most submissive re- 
signation.|| But when the hand of 
God, who wants to try him, falls hea- 
vier and heavier on him—when excru- 
ciating pain, with her iron teeth, 
unmercifully tears off his flesh, when 
his whole body is but one broad wound, 
and fire is kindled in his veins and 
gnaws his limbs to the very bones— 
when he beholds his friends standing 
for seven days beside him, speechless 
and erect with surprise, fear and horror, 
then Job, unable to master himself any 
longer, breaks out in imprecations and 
his grief, formerly so placid and resigned 
imitates now the roar of despair. 

But after this first transport is over, 
Job becomes conscious of having erred 
and resumes his first character: his 
complaints are then true elegies, whe- 
ther their subject be the disproportion 
of his sufferings with his faults, whether 
it be the treacherous conduct of his 
relations or the hard-heartedness of his 
friends—whether he laments for the 
shortness of this life, the wretchedness 
of human kind and consequently his 
own, as in the chapters vi. vii. x1. xiv. 
and xix. His brethren have passed 
away as the stream of brooks.** His 
friends instead of speaking to him 
words of peace and comfort, charge 
him, confederate to crush him, the poor 
orphan, deserted by every one ; what 
signifies that? He finds a consolation 
in the thought that he silently shall 
obey the will of God. What a for- 

iveness—what a mildness is there not 
in the lessons he gives his strange com- 
forters ? 


“ To him that is afflicted pity should 
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be showed from his friend, but he for- 
saketh the fear of the Almighty.”* 
The pangs of physical or moral pain 


- that day and night excruciate, without 


relenting a moment, its victim, were 
never better expressed. 

“ When I lie down, I say, when 
shall I arise, and the night be gone ? 
and I am full of tossings to and fro unto 
the dawning of the day.”+ 

Sometimes he wonders at the eager- 
ness and perseverance with which God 
seems to persecute him: for his days 
are vanity. { What shall we do to 
soften down God’s wrath? He frankly 
confesses his sins, although often he 
scarcely can recognise them, in the ad- 
mirable confusion of his thoughts. If 
he has erred, it is unwillingly. 

The poem is four thousand years old, 
and when we want to describe the 
shortness of this wretched life, we are 
obliged to borrow again ideas and 
images from the same author. 

“ My days are swifter than a wea- 
ver’s shuttle and are spent without 
hope.”§ And elsewhere: “ Man that is 
born of a woman is of few days and 
full of trouble. He cometh forth like 
a flower and is cut down: he fleeth also 
as a shadow and continueth not.” || 

The twenty-ninth and thirtieth chap- 
ters joined together form the sixth and 
undoubtedly the most beautiful of Job’s 
elegies. his holy man, broken down 
by the most acute pains, deserted by 
every one, irritated by Eliphaz and 
Baldaad, navigates back in fancy up 
the banks of time: he finds in the trea- 
sure of his life, quite full of glory and 
virtuous deeds, comforting souveners 
which he opposes to his sufferings, his 
forlorn state, unjust suspicions, to the 
hardheartedness of his false friends ; 
and the reader is moved in beholding 
one who has been so virtuous, exposed 
to so many hardships. No one ever 
experienced the like, never conse- 
quently did elegy breathe out so ener- 
getic complaints. Therefore all the 
mysteries of pain are revealed and 
deeply scrutinized, and Job’s heart is 
unravelled in a state of nakedness, with 
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nothing but his innocence, his weak- 
ness, his sensibleness, his strength and 
inexhaustible patience. 

Sometimes words of anger and indig- 
nation increase the bitterness of com- 
plaints extracted by pain, but a con- 
stant sadness forms ever the principal 
turn of those six compositions, and this 
is quite enough for them to be claimed 
by elegy as belonging to her depart- 
ment. Those hymns are sung in wor- 
ship places on the day of affliction. It 
would appear then as if celestial pha- 
lanxes, called down by Job’s strains, 
hurriedly range themselves around the 
dying man, to comfort and convey him 
from this place of banishment to his 
real abode. 

Heder,{ who judged by an able and 
most celebrated writer,** “ has better 
expressed than any one else the genius 
of that people of Prophets, to whom 
inspiration was but an intimate relation 
with a Deity.” Heder says that this 
book, written and not translated in 
Hebrew, cannot, as some critics did 
insinuate, belong to Moses, because 
the character of its poetical part affords 
a striking analogy with that: of the 
poetry of the Arabians, and because 
the author describes patriarchal man- 
ners and habits, which it was impossi- 
ble for the legislator of the Hebrews to 
have known in Agypt. 

It is certainly a very difficult task, if 
not impossible, to prove that the book 
of Job is a work belonging to Moses, 
but the reason alleged by Herder is 
not decisive enough, because Moses, 
during his stay at Jethros’, was liable to 

et an acquaintance of Arabian or at 

east Nomades manners. 

However be the writer whom we are 
indebted to for this admirable epic 
poem who he may, we must in truth say, 
that he described himself, and most pa- 
thetically breathed out the expression 
of his grief in his hymns : 

“ My harp is tuned to mourning, and 
my organ into the voice of them that 
weep.” i 

The editor of Heder’s works says he 
delighted in reading them, and the 
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pathetic picture of the evils and suffer- 
ings which Job was groaning under, 
drew his tears out.* “ Where shall I 
seek thee?” exclaims that illustrious 
orientalist, in some stanzas full of sub- 
limity and rapture; “ Where shall [ 
find thy tomb, O sublime poet; thou 
faithful trustee of the advices of God, 
the thoughts of men and the ministry 
of angels? Thy sight extends all over 
heaven and earth. Alternatively pa- 
thetic and sublime, thy genius sighs 
with the afflicted in the kingdom of 
tears. And swifter than light it soars 
high above the wonders of creation 
Is thy tomb still shadowed by an ever- 
green cypress? or is it unknown as thy 
cradle? Thou hast at least left an im- 
mortal monument of thy transit on 
earth, and certainly thou art singing 
argund the throne of the universe to-~ 
gether with the morning stars.”+}+ 
Heder is animated with the same 
enthusiasm when his mind wanders 
among the prophets : he does not speak, 
he sings. A vulgar language would be 
unfit for his thoughts; therefore he 
borrows the strains of those poets—of 
those preceptors and revealers of an- 
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cient times, and to use his own saying 
of those harps, the trustees and inter- 
preters of the Deity. He sees with 
the eyes of fancy those singers living 
in palm trees, woods, and enjoying that 
unalterable peace which was not given 
them: by Zion, Horeb, and Carmel. 
He perceives them mixed up, without 
eonfusion, with the Druids, with Py- 
thagoras, Orpheus, Socrates, Plato, 
and all those who, incited by their ex- 
ample, were the legislators and fathers 
of nations, and after they had atten- 
tively listened to the voice of God, 
spread all over the world the wisdom 

od had poured into their soul. It is 
particularly, when one has read the 
several inspired passages that are to be 
met with in Heder's essay on the 
genius of Hebrew poetry, such as Job’s 
stanzas, the odes of the prophets, and 
the elegy of Habakuk, that one feels as 
Madame de Staél, 

“ Que I imagination de Heder était 
al étroit dans les contrees del’ occident: 
quill se plaisait 4 respirer Jes parfums 
del’ Asie, et transmettait dans ses ouv- 
rages le pur encens que son ame y avait 
recueilli.”{ 





CANZONET, 


’Tis sweet to see on yonder steep, 


The Sun’s last smile so ro 


y sleep, 


Soft as an infant’s dream ; 
While twilight breezes gently creep, 
Where the low bending willows weep 
Their leaves into the stream. 
But sweeter far to be, 
By the smiling moonlight sea, 
Alone, my love, with thee, 


My Geraldine ! 


How brightly yonder Moon-beams play, 
And the dimpling wave how it whirls away, 
And — in yonder cave! 


And sweetly on the 


aughing stream, 


The star of eve with lonely beam, 


Kisses the murmuring wave : 


But sweeter far the light, 
That bathes in deep delight, 
That eye so darkly bright, 


My Geraldine! 





* Heder, Tome 1. 
+ Id. p. 144, 


+ Del’ allemagne par Mme. de Sta#l Holstein. Tome 2. 
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THE PLAIN OF 


Xenophon, in the Anabasis, gives 
an account of Cyrus’s journey through 
Asia Minor. He went, with some 
Greeks, from Sardis to Colosse in four 
stages (eraéuol), crossing the river Me- 
ander on his route, and’ pretending to 
advance inst the Pisidians. At 
Colosse, he was joined by Meno 
the Thessalian, after:which he pro- 
ceeded to Celcene, a large, populous 
and thriving city near the sources of 
the Meander and Marsyas, which 
latter river flowed through the town. 
‘At this place both Cyrus and the King 
of Persia had palaces, and Cyrus re- 
mained there a month, probably wait- 
ing for the remainder of his Greek 
a who are said to have joined 
him here. Having reviewed the Greeks 
in his park, he went to Pelte two 
stages, thence to the market-place of 
the Kerami (Ksgady ‘wyogdv) two stages, 
and thence three stages to the plain of 
Cayster (sis Kaviergou wsdiov) an inhabited 
town. Here he remained for five days, 
during which he was visited by the 
Queen of Cilicia, who appears to have 
brought him money, with which he 
paid his troops. He then advanced 
two stages to Thymbrium, thence two 
more to Tyriceum, where he reviewed 
his barbarian as well as his Greek 
forces. He then advanced to Icomum, 
the furthest town of Phrygia, and hav- 
ing passed through Lycaonia, which he 
gave up to plunder, came to Dana on 
the confines of Cilicia. 

This progress of Cyrusis represented 
in the maps published by some editors 
of the work as a direct course, but 
which editors must have given the sub- 
ject very little attention. D’Anville 
and other geopraphers have ascertained 
that Peltz was situated north of Ce- 
loence, with mountains intervening, and 
that the market-place of the Kerami, 
which Xenophon expressly says was in 
Mysia, was on the river Langarius or 
a branch of it, northwards of Peltz. 
According to D’Anville, the plain of 
the Cayster was in north Phrygia, east- 
wards of the Kerami, whilst Thym- 
brium lay to the south of it; so that 


THE CAYSTER. 


Cyrus first marched considerably to the 
north from Celcence and then turned 
southwards without any apparent cause 
when his avowed object was to attack 
the Pisidians and Lycaonians, who 
were to the south of Asia Minor, and 
his real one to get through the passes 
of Cilicia before his brother could stop 
him. The author of a map to illustrate 
Cyrus's march, in Thomson's Ancient 
Atlas, supposes the plain of Cayster 
nearly east of Celcence, but this removes 
no difficulty, for why should Cyrus go 
north to the Kerami, where he appears 
to have had no business and certainly 
made no stay, to return at once to the 
line of march from which he had de- 
parted? Another ves is, that the 
plain of the Cayster would be naturally 
supposed to be near the river of that 
name which passed by Ephesus; and 
accordingly we find in Stephen of By- 
zantium Kaverguvi widisv ris Epscias, but 
Diodorus Siculus (xiv. 80.) places it 
near Sipylus in Ionia between Sardis 
and the sea, and Xenophon himself in 
the Cyropedia makes it the place for 
assembling the forces of the King of 
Phrygia Minor, when preparing to join 
the enemies of Cyaxares. 

To remove the difficulty Palmerius 
suggested that plain of Castolus should 
be read instead of plain of Cayster, and 
Mannert conjectured Kiergov wsdiov near 
Sagalassus; but the plain of Castolus 
is generally considered to have been 
near Sardis, and Sagalassus is south of 
Celcence. So that the difficulty would 
still remain, why should Cyrus march 
so far northwards to Kerami? Let us 
now attend to a circumstance which 
may throw some light on the subject. 
Xenophon mentions twice in the Ana- 
basis that Cyrus had been made Satrap 
of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia, 
and also General of all the troops that 
assembled at the plain of Castolus. 
Hence it appears that it was a place of 
rendezvous for all the troops of the ad- 
jacent provinces ; and if we suppose it 
to be situated in Galatia and the place 
here intended, then Cyrus had a 
pointed his barbarian forces to assemble 
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there, and went to join them, having 
had only Greeks with him before, for 
though i had a review at Celene, 
there is no mention of the barbarians, 
whilst they are repeatedly mentioned 
after his being at the plain of the Cay- 
ster. Such a place where troops were 
annually assembled would of course 
have a town connected with it, which 
might bear its name, and also a resi- 
dence for the Commander-in-Chief, as 
évgas seems more applicable to a house 
than to a mere tent, and Xenophon uses 
that word in speaking of Cyrus’s resi- 
dence there. A plainsomewhere in Gala- 
tia, about the spot where D’Anville has 
placed the plain of Cayster, was then 
Cyrus's first object, after which he pro- 
ceeded to the southward on his intended 
expedition. If Castolus be the ane er 
reading, it would remove all difficulty, 
because this was the usual place of as- 
sembling, and as the Queen of Cilicia 


would know that Cyrus was under the 
necessity of going there, it was natu- 
rally the place to which she would 
direct her course, though further from 
Cilicia than many other places he had 
to pass through. But even supposing 
Cayster the true reading, and that 
D’Anville is right in placing it in Gala- 
tia and the plain of Castolus in Lydia, 
Cyrus might have appointed.a place of 
assembling different from the usual one. 
In either case, it accounts for his nor- 
thern course, which otherwise seems 
unaccountable. 

This perhaps is one of those trifling 
discussions, which Lucian would have 
called guimgoroyia, yet in reading ancient 
writers most persons wish to remove 
such difficulties when they occur, and 
if such discussions do not occupy too 
much time, they may be useful in fitting 
us for the discussion of more important 
subjects. a 


HORA ACADEMICZ.—No. II. 


Vircit ANEIw x. 518—20. 


-_— 





Sulmone creatos, 


“« Quatuor hic juvenes, totidem quos educat Ufens, 
“« Viventes rapit, inferias quos immolet umbris, 
“ Captivoque rogi perfundat sanguine flammas.” 


To this passage Le Clere (in his 
Parrhasiana) objects very strongly, on 
the ground that Virgil should not have 
represented the pious Aineas as guilty 
of such an act of cruel revenge. The 
commentators, in general, defend it as 
an imitation of Homer, who makes 
Achilles perform a similar human sa- 
crifice at the tomb of Patroclus. Heyne, 
however, while he admits this excuse 
for his author, implies some censure on 
such imitation, as being carried too far. 
The character of A®neas is so unlike 
that of Homer’s hero, that we cannot 
consider the objection of Le Clere, or 
the censure of Heyne, as in any degree 


weakened by the above attempt to 
soften the cruelty of the Trojan hero. 
But Le Clere proceeds farther, and 
— out, as an additional fault in 

irgil, that this cruel sacrifice was so 
inconsistent with the mild and forgiv- 
ing temper of Augustus, and the po- 
lished manners of his court, with which 
the poet was so well acquainted, and 
of which he was himself such a dis- 
guished ornament, that it was a great 
oversight in Virgil to attribute such 
cruelty to the founder of the Roman 
state, and the pious ancestor of the 
Julian race. That the poet was not 
guilty of an oversight, but of an artful 
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vindication of his patron Augustus, 
will appear extremely probable from a 
circumstance unnoticed by any of his 
commentators. After the surrender of 
Perusia, Octavianus treated the un- 
happy citizens with great cruelty ; and 
Suetonius adds, “Scribunt quidam, 
trientos ex deditecs electos, utriusque 
ordinis, ad aram divo Julio extructam 
idibus Martiis hostiarum more mac- 
tatos,” c. 15). Here was a real human 
sacrifice, greatly exceeding in atrocity 
the fictitious one in the Aineid, offered 
2s the most polished period of the 
_Roman history, and by no less a per- 
son than the mild and clement Augus- 
tus. It is true he was not Emperor at 
that time, and he may have repented 
of it in a later period of his life, but 
this very feeling might have rendered 
the fiction of the poet more pleasing, 
as it attributed a similar act to the 
pious Aineas, This human, or more 
properly, this inhuman sacrifice, does 
not rest solely on the authority of Sue- 
tonius. Dio Cassius mentions it (1. 48, 
c. 14, p. 536, edit. Reimari) That Dio 
did not receive his information from 
Suetonius only, is evident from his 
stating the number of victims to be 
400 (not 300), and placing Cannutius 
Tiberius among them. However, as 
Suetonius lived so many years subse- 
quent to the siege of Perusia, and Dio 
near 300 years after—and as both 
speak of this transaction as a report 
“scribunt quidam,” and “ acyos ys exes” 
suspicion might rest in some slight de- 
gree upon the truth of the narrative, if 
a passage did not remain on record in 
another author of the highest autho- 
rity upon this point, where the fact is 
alluded to in a manner which esta- 
blishes its notoriety. Seneca, who was 
born before the death of Augustus, and 
came to Rome in his youth, may have 
conversed with many who were pre- 
sent at the siege of Perusia; and we 
find him alluding to the human sacri- 
fice at that place as a well-known fact, 
in his first book, “de Clementia,” ad- 
dressed to his pupil hero. In this book, 
his object is to panegyrize the happy 
commencement of Nero’s reign, whic 

he contrasts with the early part of 
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Augustus’s political life. After point- 
ing out the latter part of it as a model 
of clemency, he thus proceeds :— 
“ Hee Augustus senex, aut jam in se- 
nectutem annis vergentibus: in adoles- 
centia caluit, arsit ira, multa fecit, ad 
que invitus oculos retorquebat, com- 
parare nemo mansuetudini tue audebit 
divum Augustum, etiamsi in certamen 
juvenilium annorum deduxerit senectu- 
tem plus quam maturam, fuerit mode- 
ratus and clemens ; nempe post mare 
Actiacum Romano cruore infectum, 
nempe post fractas in Sicilia classes, et 
suas et alienas, nempe post Perusinas 
aras, et proscriptiones.” (De Clem. 1, 
c. 11.) This allusion I look on as con- 
clusive for the reality and truth of the 
narrative in the Roman historian, and 
its brevity clearly marks that there was 
no doubt or question about the fact in 
the time of Seneca. The private cha- 
racter of this philosopher (for which 
see the candid statement of Tirabos- 
chi) or his fulsome panegyric on Nero, 
do not affect his testimony in this case, 
for it is clear that he refers to the are 
Perusinz, as a circumstance of acknow- 
ledged publicity. What are we to 
think of the candour and honesty of 
Mr. Gibbon, and other writers, “ ejus- 
dem farine,” who gravely laud the mild 
apie of Polytheism, and boldly deny 
the reality of human sacrifices? (for 
other instances see Casaubon’s learned 
note on Suet. Octav. c. 15). As to 
the reality of human sacrifices the ques- 
tion is decided by the well known prac- 
tice of the Druids, and of the northern 
nations, before their conversion to 
Christianity, as well as by the history 
of Mexico, when discovered by the 
Spaniards. Pliny asserts the fact (Nat. 
Hist. 1. 28, c. 2—I. 30, c. 1,), and Livy 
informs us that a man and woman of 
Gaul, and two Greeks, were buried 
alive in the Forum Boarium, to avert 
the anger of the gods after the battle 
of Canne ; and it was so late as the 
year 657 of Rome, that a decree of the 
senate was passed, to forbid human 
sacrifices. That this horrible super- 
stition was practised among the Ba- 
naanites, Phoenicians, and their colony 
the Carthaginians, is ape 
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COLLEGE REFORM. 


BY A TORY IN THE STATE AND A RADICAL IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 


Dear Sir, 

In accordance with your request I 
take up my pen, to lay before you, and 
chrougli you before the public, a few 
observations upen the recent changes 
in the discipline and lations of the 
university. I feel really obliged and 
highly complimented by your kind per- 
mission to employ the awful editorial 
“we.” But, upon consideration; I have 
thought it better that. my -poor opini- 
ons should come before the public 
without making any one answerable 
for them but myself. Probably you 
were not aware of the extent or par- 
ticularity of my views when you volun- 
teered the responsibility of my senti- 
ments. And oven in their present 
shape my remarks may not possess 
that authority which would belong to 
them did they appear as an emanation 
from. your editorial: wisdom ; + your 
sanction will, at least, be sufficient to 
procure for them an attentive conside- 
ration, and this, perhaps, is all that in 
fairness I have a right to wish for or 
expect. 

These, Sir, are the days of Rerorm. 
The spirit of the age is one of enquiry 
and innovation. Old abuses are no 
longer respected because they are old ; 
nay, frequently, institutions of acknow- 
ledged utility are marked out for de- 
struction, simply because the crime of 
antiquity outweighs the merit of all the 
advantages that are derived from them. 
The origin of the epidemic mania for 
change is, perhaps, to be found in the 
conceit that has taken hold upon men’s 
minds, that this generation is wiser 
than all that have preceded it. When 
men are constantly hearing and talking 
of this enlightened age, and that, too, 
im contrast with the darkness of the 
ignorance of our forefathers, it is but 
natural that they should cease to re- 
spect the contrivances of those whom 
they are taught to regard as less wise 
than themselves, and imagine that 
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upon the ruins of every thing that was 
established in ancient times, the pro- 
gressing intellect of modern days, can- 
not fail to construct a fairer and a bet- 
ter edifice. 

I do not mean to digress into a poli- 
tical discussion ; but there is a show of 
reason about all this. We certainly 
have more experience than our fathers, 
and, therefore, ought to have ‘more 
wisdom: And accordingly this very 
spirit of reform, while it has its evils, 
has also its advantages. When ap- 
plied to government, which, until the 
state becomes a nation of philosophers, 
must ‘rest its stability upon the preju- 
dices of the governed, ‘it is mischievous 
in the extreme. ‘But in institutions, 
whose utility is one of mere mechanical 
consideration—when the question to be 
determined is simply which system is 
calculated to work best, and when there 
is no evil-in imnovation of itself, this 
spirit may produce mach good. The 
eonstitution of a country should not 
lightly be tampered with, because much 
of its effect depends upon the habitual 
veneration of the people. But when 
this great term does not enter into the 
calculation, the problem becomes more 
easy, because change is safe, and even 
the most cautious and hesitating man, 
who would tremble at the slightest al- 
teration of the social system, lest it 
might weaken any of those bonds, which 
unite the whole, proceeds boldly and 
fearlessly in the work of reform. 

The reform which has been effected 
in college is decidely an improvement. 
In academic matters I am an ultra- 
radical. I will not say that I am quite 
satisfied with what has been done, but this 
is only because it does not go far enough, 
and i hail with joy both the important 
changes that have been made, and the 
principles that are established, which I 
fondly hope contain the germ of altera- 
tions still more important. If I may 


borrow still further from political phra- 
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seology, you will perceive that in ad- 
vocating college reform I profess my- 
self “ an agitator with ulterior views,” 
- and if your Toryism be not quite start- 
led at the boldness of my speculations, 
I will, with your kind permission, en- 
deavour to unite with my review of the 
past - anticipations for the future. 
As I am aware that my observations 
may, perhaps, have the appearance of 
unconnectedness, it may be well to re- 
mark that, while the subject of acade- 
mic reform is far too vast to be treat~ 
ed in detail in the pages of a single 
number of a Magazine, I have merely 
selected those points which will fur- 
nish the best opportunity for bringing 
forward those principles upon whieh, 
after long reflection, and no inconsider- 
able experience, I am persuaded that a 
system of academic education should 
be constructed. The same apology, 
namely, the necessity of condensation, 
must also. excuse the hurried manner 
in which I merely lay down as axioms, 
propositions that may seem to require 
proof, because where it is impossible to 
dwell upon all the parts of a scheme, I 
have preferred devoting my attention 
to the demonstration of those princi- 
les which are of most general or most 
important application. And as to my 
anxiety to state as much as possible in 
a little space, [ have sacrificed the im- 
posing appearance of methodical ar- 
rangement ; so to attain the same ob- 
ject, I am even ready to incur the 
charge of dogmatism, satisfied if my 
statements be discussed, and the 
thoughts of others be directed to the 
subjects that have occupied my own. 
The most important of the new re- 
gulations is unquestionably the institu- 
tions of the ethical and logical mode- 
ratorships. Hitherto our course has 
been too exclusively mathematical. Itis 
true that the names of Locke and But- 
ler, and Cicero and Leland, appear 
upon our card. But to any one ac- 
quainted with the practice pursued in 
our hall, it is unnecessary to say that 
the mathematical sciences were always 
the principal part of examinations, par- 
ticularly for honours, while the higher 
science honours, at graduation, to which 
these moderatorships are under the new 
system to correspond, were given avow- 
edly as the reward of exclusive profici- 
ency in those branches of knowledge. 
Throughout the course, ethics and logics 
perticalarly the latter, were deemed of 
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very little weight in the adjudication of 
honours against algebra or astronomy ; 
but at the medal examination were ex- 
amined in, more as a matter of form— 
as an unwilling tribute on the part of 
the examiner, to established usage— 
than as at all likely to influence the de- 
cision of the highest honour the univer- 
sity had it in her power to bestow. 

A writer in a contempo perio- 
dical has well laid down the objects of 
a university as two-fold. First, to fur- 
nish to the youth of the country, gene- 
rally, a liberal education, and, secondly, 
to promote the interests and advance 
the progress of science and of literature. 

If this division be correct, unques- 
tionably the enlightened principle upon 
which a college system should be 
framed, would be to require from the 
students a moderate knowledge of all 
the subjects which may be thought 
proper to form a part of their course 
of education, but to give rewards for 
distinguished proficiency in any. 

What has hitherto kept down the 
character of our university, for that it 
is below par even national vanity must 
confess; what has procured for her the 
insulting soubriquet of “silent sister ;” 
is not the arduousness of the academic 
duties imposed upon her fellows—not 
the richness of her endowments—not 
the want of talent in her members, 
but simply the indifferent and faulty 
principle upon which her honors no- 
ae and her fellowships, virtually, 
are adjudged ; the system which, by 
requiring the cundhiies professedly 
to know every thing, prevents them 
really from knowing any thing as they 
might, and as, therefore, they ought. 

In ancient times there was no such 
thing as obtaining distinction in any 
one department of study. Premiums 
were adjudged for general proficiency, 
medals bestowed on the men whose 
judgments throughout the course had 
never fallen below a certain standard 
—fellowships filled up after an exami- 
nation in a course, including, “scibile 
quicquid erat.” There was but one 
solitary exception—one oasis in the 
desert. Scholarships were given to 
the man who knew his classics—a 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages, or more properly speaking 
an acquaintance with certain Greek 
and Latin authors, was rewarded with 
five pounds a-year, and a dinner a-day, 
to continue for five years. 
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I have not time to dwell upon the 
folly of a system, whose faultiness 
seems acknowledged by its explosion ; 
but it is curious to remark the gradual 
introduction of a more enlightened 
policy into the academic ements. 

Its first dawning is to be found in 
the institution of classical premiums ; 
but as if the innovators, who thus 
recognized the great principle for 
which I am contending, were startled 
at their own boldness, they at first 
proceeded cautiously to work; they 
confined the classical premiums to the 
Freshman years—for what reason I 
am sure it is difficult to divine. But 
the principle once established, silently 
worked its way, and its next develope- 
ment is to be found in the alteration 
of the system by which medals were 
bestowed. These were given after 
an examination which previous cha- 
racter only influenced, so far as the 
requiring the candidates to have ob- 
tained a premium, and one was bestow- 
ed upon classical, another upon scien- 
tific attainments. This was the second 
triumph of reason. 

But our present Provost seems in 
earnest in the work of reform ; with a 
mind capable of forming plans of im- 
provement, he unites activity and ener- 
gy calculated to carry them into effect ; 
and accordingly in the three short years 
that have elapsed since his accession 
to office, this eee has achieved 
two great and important victories. 
Classical premiums have been continued 
through the course ; and by the re- 
cent regulations those honours at gra- 
duation, which had been hitherto mong- 
polized by mathematical ability are 
shared with talent of a more useful, 

erhaps not inferior, order. In this 
ast gigantic stride, some may ima- 
gine the principle to have reached 
the highest elevation to which it is 
entitled. I confess, to me it appears, 
as if we had yet made but little way in 
the eo of rational reform, and I 
would almost adopt as my motto in 
academic improvement, “ Nil actum 
reputans dum aliquid superesset agen- 
dum.” 

The system of electing to vacant 
fellowships must altogether be altered 
before the university will either afford 
proper encouragement to science or 
discharge aright her duties in the edu- 
eation of youth. 

But before I state my views upon 
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this point, it may, perhaps, be more 
regular to discuss the several altera- 
tions that have been made in the un- 
dergraduate arrangements ; these are 
the substitution of three examinations 
for four, the separating the science 
of the Freshman and Sophister years, 
the alteration that has been made in 
the mode of distributing honorary dis- 
tinctions, and the different changes 
that have been made in the course 
prescribed, both classical and scien- 
tific. 

The separation of the science of the 
Freshman and Sophister years is un- 
uestionably an advantage ; and had 
the principle laid down in the first of 
the published resolutions of the board 
been strictly adhered to, the system 
would be almost perfect; but the 
institution of four separate courses of 
study, each of which is to form a sub- 
ject matter of a year’s instruction, is, in 
a great degree, neutralized by retaining 
mathematics in the second year, and 
physics in the fourth. The mathema- 
tical sciences will still retain their un- 
due preponderance throughout the 
undergraduate course; it is only at 
graduation that their unjust monopoly 
is disturbed ; and though this is an im- 

ortant improvement, it was at least 
impolitic to retain that monopoly at 
all, when, if I may use a metaphorical 
expression, the renewal of the charter 
offered a fair opportunity for its ex- 
tinction. Nay, special pains appear 
to have been taken not to encroach 
upon it; for though I do not mean to 
say that any such consideration in- 
fluenced the assignment of the courses, 
the introduction of mathematics pre- 
vious to logics, and physics previous 
to ethics, is admirably caleulated to 
leave the evil just where it found it, 
and preserve to the mathematical 
sciences their vested rights. Reversing 
the order would have obviated the de- 
fect, but under ‘the present arrange- 
ment mathematics have even been 
advanced to still further pre-eminence. 
Formerly Murray’s Logic and Locke 
divided between them the honours of 
two examinations—-the sovereignty 
of mathematics is now extended over 
all. But I may be told, that under any 
other arrangement the science learned 
in the first year would be forgotten in 
the second, and so on. ‘There are 
many means of preventing this; but 
even admitting it to be the case, the 
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mind having once gone through a 
course of mathematical discipline, the 
end to the generality of students is an- 
swered ; and perhaps to the men to 
whom the study is a drudgery, the 
sooner they are expelled from the 
intellectual system the better ; while 
those who had real taste for the study, 
would prosecute it for its own sake. 
Or if it was deemed expedient that 
still the recollection should be kept up 
in the minds of all, a moderate know- 
ledge of them might be required at 
each examination, although they were 
not permitted to influence the decision 
of honours. The working of this would 
be very simple, as by the new arrange- 
ment the examination of the candidates 
for honours is separated from that of 
the great body of the class, and the 
mathematical examination could be 
confined to the first day; and as an 
encouragement to those who chose to 
dive deeper into the mysteries of the 
science, premiums might be offered, 
for which those who wished might be- 
come candidates ; and these premiums 
ee be made so valuable as not only 
to furnish a sufficient inducement to the 
student to devote a laborious attention 
to a.science not the immediate business 
of his examination, but even afford a 
welcome supply to many a needy but 
ge young man, who has to work 

is way by his own exertions to com- 
petence and fame. 

I know not whether I will find man 
to agree with me, but I do not thin 
the distribution of pecuniary rewards 
in our university is liberal enough. 
Honours and wmoderatorships, like 
civility, cost nothing. I would almost 
wish to see premiums under some re- 
gulations given on such a liberal scale 
that a meritorious young man could 
nearly, if not entirely support himself 
by his prizes, 

The diminution of the number of 
examinations is an improvement ; but 
as it bears no relation to those more 
important topics which it is my object 
to discuss, I shall pass it by in silence, 
and proceed to notice the alteration 
that has been in the mode of distribu- 
ting honours. 

he gross injustice of the former 
system is too well known to require 
comment. Men have borne away all 
the honours in a division of dunces, 
while in a division of ordinary talent 
Vou. II. 
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their superiors have passed through 
the course unnoticed and unknown. 
The confining the premiums to the 
October examinations is an advantage, 
since it admits their value and number 
to be increased without an increase of 
expense. The pecuniary amount laid 
out in premiums is annually the same. 
Formerly to each, forty in a class, 16 

ounds was distributed, and the sum 
is still the same; as at the October ex- 
amination one-fortieth of the class ob- 
tain premiums of four, and two-fortieths 
of two pounds each. The only dif- 
ference is, that in the new system 
October premium—men are virtu- 
ally destroyed, and I am sure there is 
no one to mourn over their extinction, 
particularly when the amount of these 
premiums is now virtually added to 
the January. There formerly were four 
grades of premium men: the first grade, 
under the name of Senior Prizemen, 
now receives the premiums formerly 
distributed among the last, and the 
second and third are classed very pro- 
perly together as Junior. 

In this arrangement too, there seems 
something like the application of a 
principle, which, if pushed further, 
would produce an immensity of good— 
that the bestowal of a few large pre- 
miums is better than the distribution of 
a great many small ones. 

Permit me, Sir, to remark that my 
anticipations of future reform do not 
seem utterly unfounded. There is one 
at the head of the university, from 
whom I feel I may hope great things. 
He appears to have accepted of his 
high and responsible situation not to 
make it a lounge for his indolence, or 
even a resting-place from the toils of a 
useful and laborious literary life. He 
seems to regard his Provostship, not as 
a reward for his services—not as a 
crown for his ambition—not as a rest- 
ing place in his passage to the episco- 
pal bench—nor even as a final provi- 
sion which precludes the need of fur- 
ther exertion. But considering it as a 
solemn trust confided to him for the 
good of the university and his country, 

e labours for the improvement of those 
committed to his care, and seems. ac- 
tuated by the spirit that is said to have 
been the animus of the consular govern- 
ment at Rome, determined that his 
administration shall be marked not 
merely by the appearance of his name 
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in the calendar of our college, but find 
a more solid, and more permanent me- 
morial in the number and utility of his 
reforms, 

And it is well for his own fame that 
his lot has fallen in an institution that 
gives ample scope for the exercise of a 
reforming spirit, and in times when the 
intellect of the age is ready for, nay, 
demanding these improvements, as it is 
well for the university, that at the pre- 
sent crisis it has found in its Provost a 
man capable of re-modelling its system, 
and suiting it to the advanced, and ad- 
vancing intellect of modern times. The 
unwieldy structure of the middle ages 
can hardly have a mechanism capable 
of competing with the accelerated 
motions of mind in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. I only trust, that our Provost 
will go on‘as he has begun, unmoved 
by calumny, unawed by the puny and 
pointless virulence of ignorant and dis- 
appointed malice, and, further, uninflu- 
enced by the narrowness of scholastic 
podem. and the reward is before 

im of being reckoned among the be- 
nefactors of his country. 

With respect to the changes in the 
course, I must of necessity say but a 
few words, for I am not ashamed to 
acknowledge that some of the books 
introduced I have never read. To the 
Fasti of Ovid there must be annexed 
an Index expurgatorius.* The compo- 
sitions of this writer are far more inju- 
rious than even the worst or most 
disgusting pemene of Juvenal or 
Horace. The high priest of licen- 
tiousness arrays his idol in a gorgeous 
dress, whose drapery almost conceals 
her deformity. We may reverse the 
sentiment of Burke, and say that in his 
light and elegant poetry, vice acquires 
double evil and increased insidiousness 
because it is divested of almost all its 
grossness. But the book is one in 
general well deserving of attention. 
The Calendar of the Romans is judi- 
ciously placed at the commencement 
of the course, as an acquaintance with 
it will throw light upon many passages 
in the writers to whom the student will 
be subsequently introduced—and I 
believe my fastidiousness as to its 
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moral tendency proceeds rather from 
my recollections of some of the other 
writings of Ovid, thanany great number 
of objectionable passages in the book 
itself. But I cannot help charging on 
the author of the Fasti the sins of the 
writer of the “ Amores,” and the “ Ars 
Amatoria.” The introduction of the 
Odyssey is a decided improvement ; 
but I almost regret the omission of 
any portion ofthe Iliad. Passionately 
attached to the poems of the Meonian 
bard, I can hardly believe that our 
ge can study him too much, In 
is “ Rhapsodies” they will unques- 
none find the most sublime poetry 
as well as the purest Greek, and in 
their perusal their taste will be ele- 
vated at the same time that their clas- 
sical knowledge is improved, The 
omission of the Phcenisse I decidedly 
regret. If either should have been 
sacrificed, I would rather have given 
up the Orestes ; but I cannot see wh 
both might not have been retained. 
The introduction of Thucydides and 
Herodotus will do more to form a 
correct classical taste than any other 
improvement that has been made. 
Hitherto we have known the Greek 
language through its poets and its 
orators: we shall now be taught to 
study it in the sober beauty of histori- 
cal composition. Of the new authors 
whose works have been introduced 
into the undergraduate course, I have 
only spoken where I had knowledge. 
Your more extended uaintance 
with the ancient writers will enable 
you to form a judgment where I can- 
not ; and your kindness may probably 
induce you to supply from the riches 
of your own store the omissions conse- 
on on the poverty of my knowledge. 
ut before I pass from this part of m 
subject, 1 may remark how judicious is 
the plan of appointing only a portion 
of the business for the great mass of 
the students, Obliging them to know 
a little well is certainly a more likely 
method of giving them a knowledge of 
the language than of appointing them 
a great quantity, which they never 
read, or at best slur over in a careless 
and hurried manner, trusting to the 





* It may be advisable to acquaint our valued correspondent, and the public gene- 
rally, that an edition of Ovid’s Fasti has been lately published, for the use of the 
Westminster School, in which all the objectionable passages have been omitted. This 
will of course be the adopted text in our University. 
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leniency or the weakness of their exa- 
miners for escape. This salutary prin- 
ciple of appointing a more extended 
course for the candidates for honours 
was formerly brought into operation 
only at the medal examination ; it is 
now defined and methodized through- 
out the entire course. 

The science course is, as I have al- 
ready said, divided into four branches, 
—mathematical, logical, physical, and 
ethical. Than the arrangement of the 
first of these courses, nothing can be more 
judicious—no parts of the -— more 
beautiful than those to which the stu- 
dent is introduced. Mathematics, how- 
ever useless and incomprehensible to 
the mass of students, are unquestiona- 
bly a noble exercise of intellect. The 
simple yet beautiful demonstrations of 
ancient geometry, and the wonderful 
discoveries of modern analysis, may 
well be reckoned among the most glo- 
rious triumphs of the human mind : 
and while the young mathematician 
is trained in that almost perfect system 
which traces up from a few axiomatic 
principles truths the most apparently 
remote, he is introduced sufficiently to 
the higher departments of science to 
qualify him for cultivating them with 
success, against the period when the 
degree examination will offer a wider 
field: for his mathematical ability. 

The logical course has not been yet 
laid down ; but it is to be hoped that 
it will be so arranged as not to permit 
eur students to leave the University 
acquainted with the opinions of but 
one man, and ignorant of all the sys- 
tems that have engaged the attention 
and supplied matter for the controver- 
sies of the metaphysical world. A 
class book should be written ex- 
pressly for the use of the students, con- 
taining an abstract of the opinions of 
all the standard writers on the science 
of mind, and also giving an historical 
account of the origin and progress of 
the science itself: while as the addi- 
tional course for the candidates for 
honours there might be prescribed a 
— of the writings of Brown or 

ewart. A compendium of the art 
of logic—selections from Locke, and 
an abstract such as I propose, would 
be amply sufficient to fill up three ex- 
aminations ; and amid the wide range 
of metaphysical writers, the Board 
could find no difficulty in allotting the 
extra business for the candidates for 
honours. 
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In the physical course I was parti- 
cularly struck by the substitution of 
Wood's for Lloyd’s Mechanics. It is 
unquestionably very far inferior as a 
scientific work, but for this very reason 
is a better text book. And when we 
reflect upon the quarter from which 
the alteration has emanated, we cannot 
refuse the tribute of our admiration to 
the disinterestedness that prompted it. 

Why, in the name of all morality, is 
Burlamaqui retained in the very van 
of the ethical course? I trust he is 
only placed there as a tempo’ sub- 
stitute, until time can be found for the 
preparation of such an abstract of 
moral philosophy as I have already 
ventured to suggest should be made 
of metaphysics. Perhapsa better book 
than Paley’s Moral Philosophy might 
without difficulty be found. His evi- 
dences are a splendid exhibition of 
correct reasoning, and strong and mas- 
culine thought. It may be prejudice, 
but I confess I never entertained a 
high opinion of the morality or reason- 
ing displayed in his advocacy of the 
system of expediency. 

These I believe are the principal 
points in the changes effected in the 
undergraduate course, at least those on 
which I feel myself most competent to 
deliver an opinion. But the course 
prescribed for the moderators at gra- 
duating requires a more attentive con- 
sideration than the limits of my paper 
will permit me to bestow. Generally, 
however, I may observe of the two 
scientific courses, that they are ad- 
mirably arranged. In the logical I 
would be glad to see something of 
Dugald Stewart’s—and in the mathe- 
matical, Hamilton’s Conic Sections has 
been omitted, perhaps through an over- 
sight : but in appointing such a mass 
of authors to be waded through by the 
competitors for classical distinction, I 
conceive there is committed a very 
important mistake. The object of a 
University classical education is un- 

uestionably to impart a knowledge of 
the languages—and this knowledge is 
best acquired by the study of the ap- 
proved authors. Accordingly, the more 
extended acquaintance the student 
forms with these authors in his acade- 
mic course the better: but I imagine 
that at graduating the teaching should 
be an end—and honours should be 
given to the men who have learned the 
language best; in other words, who 
have most improved by their under- 
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graduate studies. The examination 
should be then, if 1 may use the ex- 
pression, a probationary one—a test to 
ascertain the candidates’ relative ac- 
quaintance with the languages ; and 
this I am persuaded is not to be done 
by confining the examination to any 
prescribed course. Did we wish to 
ascertain a person’s knowledge of the 
French or Italian language, we would 
not hand him a volume of Voltaire or 
Tasso, and tell him that in a certain 
time we would expect him to be able 
to give us a fluent and elegant transla- 
tion of any passage we might propose ; 
but we would require him to translate 
at sight, to compose in the languages, 
and thus give a proof of his being a 
French or Italian scholar. Now if, 
as I have said, the education of the 
student should be finished before the 
period of his graduation, and his de- 
gree examination should be a test for 
ascertaining the proficiency he has 
made, assuredly the more rational 
method of proceeding would be to 
confine this examination to its legiti- 
mate object—an object to be attained 
not by an examination in a prescribed 
course, but by questions on the general 
structure and principles of the lan- 
guages, and by requiring the candidate 
practically to exhibit that structure 
and develope those principles, in trans- 
lating at sight such books as the ex- 
aminers might deem proper, and also 
in writing compositions, both prose 
and verse, and translating into classical 
Greek or Latin passages from the 
standard authors in our own language. 

These suggestions I put forward with 
much diffidence. I believe I am cor- 
rect in saying that the object of an 
examination may be to ascertain either 
the student’s knowledge of a particular 
course or hisgeneral scholarship. These 
two objects are perfectly distinct. The 
one should be the end proposed at 
every undergraduate examination ; but 
the other seems the more legitimate 
emu upon which to award the final 

onours. Prizes or honors may be given 
to the men who know their business 
best—but let moderatorships be be- 
stowed on those who know the lan- 
guages best. 

Though I object to the principle 
upon which a course—any course is 
appointed—I believe the course laid 
down is a splendid one. The Olympic 
odes of Pindar I have long since read 


for their exquisite beauty, and the 
Cloudsof Aristophanes for their humour. 
In Lucretius I remember meeting with 
many passages highly objectionable, 
both on the score of religion and morals, 
but I have not his works at present 
within reach, and as far as I can tax 
my memory, they do not occur in the 
two books selected for this course. 
And now I am to revert to the 
subject which I believe, by far, the 
most important of any that I have 
yet alluded to—I mean the mode in 
which our vacant fellowships are at pre- 
sent filled up. According to our an- 
cient statutes the election takes place 
after an examination in Logics, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Ethics, History, and 
the Greek, Hebrew, and Latin lan- 
guages. In all these subjects it is 
impossible for the powers of any one 
mind to attain to excellence, and there- 
fore the tendency of such a system is 
to distract the attention of the man 
who, with talents calculated to reach 
the highest place, it may be, by mathe- 
matical eminence, is obliged to burden 
his mind with a mass of metaphysical 
reading. Why is not the principle so 
judiciously acted on in the new institu- 
tion of moderatorships carried on to 
the fellowship examination, which 
seems the strongest hold, the last and 
I trust temporary retreat of the anti- 
quated prejudices that principle cor- 
rects. The character of our Fellows 
generally, is high—far higher than per- 
haps the character of any learned body 
in the world. But still individual pre- 
eminence is not so common as it ought 
to be. Under all the disadvantages of 
our present system, many men have 
reached a high—a very high elevation 
in particular departments. But it is in 
spite of the system that depresses, 
though it cannot crush their genius. 
How much more would our Universit 
contribute to the cause of science if 
our fellowships were divided—some 
logical—some mathematical, and some 
classical, instead of imposing on the 
candidates for fellowship a course which, 
I repeat, is too extensive for any intel- 
lect to become master of in the pre- 
sent advanced state of the sciences, 
however well suited the system might 
have been to the period when little 
more than their rudiments were known. 
Intellect is progressing every day— 
discoveries are added every hour— 
science is accumulating. The quan- 
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tum of knowledge now required for 
fellowship is, I had almost said, an 
infinite multiple of that prescribed by 


- the statutes, although nominally it may 


be the same. The acquiring a compe- 
tent knowledge of a single science is 
now almost the labour of a life. At 
the time our charter was granted it may 
not have been unreasonable to expect 
that five or six should have been learned 
to perfection in as many years. But 
surely we should alter the system with 
the alteration in the times. When the 
standard of the scientific currency is 
changed we should, in common justice, 
in conformity to that change, diminish 
the nominal amount of our exactions. 
It is on classical literature that the 
present system presses most hardly. 
No adequate encouragement is held out 
for the study of the languages. The 
man who obtains scholarship very fre- 
quently, nay generally, thinks that he 
has done enough for honour, and turns 
his attention to a profession. If his 
aim be fellowship, he will find quite 
sufficient employment in the thousand 
and one books, of which he must acquire 
some kind of a knowledge, and the 
consequence is, that the classics are 
neglected. To expect our fellows to 
be good classical scholars would be to 
expect them to be more than human. 
Classical knowledge is of little or no 
use at the fellowship examination ; and 
when the mind has been worn down by 
the intensity of application that is now 
required in the aspirant to a Fellow’s 
gown, it is too much to expect that it 
will commence that laborious research 
which is necessary to form a profound 
scholar. And until classical fellowships 
are instituted the evil never will be 
removed—until men of classical taste 
(which, be it remembered, is seldom 
combined with scientific ability) are en- 
couraged by the prospect of a perma- 
nent provision to devote their exclusive 
attention to the prosecution of these 
studies, the University of Dublin 
never will produce or educate such 
classical scholars as the kindred—I will 
not call them rival—establishments of 
Oxford and Cambridge can boast of. 
Or if this be too much to expect for 
classical attainment—if science claims 
the fellowship as exclusively her own, 
and entrenching herself behind the im- 
pregnable barriers of ancient forms and 
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statutes laughs to scorn our puny efforts 
to dispossess her of the onal portion 
of her territory. Let some other means 
be devised for giving a permanent sup- 
port to the man who is ready to sacri- 
fice his prospects in a So to 
improve the literature of his country. 
Let him find in the University, not the 
unrelenting churlishness of a step- 
mother, but the beneficent lenity of an 
alma mater. Let there be.a provision, if 
it must be so, scanty,—barely sufficient 
to keep him above want. But when 
her children ask for bread let not the 
University offer them a stone—an 
empty piece of parchment. Let a few 
scholarships be made tenable for life— 
or let the salaries of the existing classi- 
cal professorships be revised, and let 
the chair be filled up after an examin- 
ation at which all graduates will be pri- 
vileged to present themselves—but let 
the disgrace no longer rest on our Col- 
lege of turning out of doors to spend 
their time and energies in the office of 
a schoolmaster, the sons who might 
rival the glories of a Porson or a Heyné 
—or of retaining them to starve. Let 
classical knowledge no longer verify 
the saying of the Roman satyrist— 
Virtus laudatur et alget. 

The institution of classical modera- 
torships, so long as there is no other 
provision for classical scholars, seems 
to me, I canfess, something like a polite 
bow at parting from the suitor whose 
petition for relief you unceremoniously 
reject, which intimates no more than 
that you you wish never to see his face 


n. 

I have spoken plainly and it may be 
strongly, but I have spoken honestly. 
I have neither flattered our own Uni- 
versity, to which I am yet deeply and 
sincerely attached ; nor hive I withheld 
oy where praise is justly due. Per- 

aps I have carried my plain speaking 
too far—but when you honoured me by 
asking my poor sentiments, I think I 
know ase too well to believe that you 
wished me to disguise them, But I 
have se trespassed unreasonably 
on your valuable pages, and with my 
best wishes both political and personal 
for the success of your honest and 
able Magazine, believe me 

Its sincere friend and admirer, 

PALzus. 
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The Examinations for Downes’s Divi- 
nity Prizes took place on the 2d, 3d, and 
5th July. The following were the suc- 
cessful candidates :— 

First Day—Reading the Liturgy. 

Sir Monsell ( John.) 

Sir Wade ( Frederick.) 

Sir Woodrooffe, 

Sir King. 


Second nn Composition. 
Subject—Ist Cor. 1 ch. 20 v. 
Sir Monsell ( John.) 
Sir Hill ( Bold.) 
Sir Wade ( Frederick.) 
Sir Woodrooffe, 
Third Day—Extemporary Speaking. 
Subject—Mat. xxiii. 37. 
’ Sir Monsell ( John.) 
Sir Woodrooffe, 
Sir Harman, 


Sir Hill (Bold,) 


ENGLISH UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD, SATURDAY, JUNE 1. 


The Theological Essay for the year 
1833 (“« The Analogy of God’s Dealings 
with Men would not lead us to expect a 
Perpetual Succession of Miraculous Pow- 
ers in the Church”) bas been awarded to 
H. W. Wilberforce, M.A. of Oriel Col- 


e. 

Yesterday se’nnight, the Degree of 
Master of was conferred, by decree 
of Convocation, upon H. H. Wilson, of 
Exeter Coll., Professor of Sanscrit, on 
the foundation of the late Colonel Boden. 

Saturday, May 25, being the last day 
of Easter Term, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Bacuetor anp Docror in Divinity, 
4 ACCUMULATION— Rev. T. Parfitt, Bal- 
iol. 

Bacueétor mw Divinrry—Rev. R. D. 
Hampden, Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
grand comp. 

Masters or Ants—Rev. J. Lawson, 
St. Alban Hall; R. B. Wilson, Univer- 
sity; H. S. Dyer, Worcester; J. Rich- 
ardson, Taberdar of Queen's; Rev. W. 
W. Clarke, Wadham; C. M. Forster, 
Oriel; W. K. Hamilton, Fellow of Mer- 
ton; Rev. T. Maurice, Merton; Rev. 
E. A. Davies, St. John’s. 

On Thursday last the following De- 
grees were conferred :— 

Masters or Arts—G,. H. Somerset, 
St. Mary Hall; Rev. H. S. C. Crook, 


Lincoln; Rev. R. H. Blanchford, Lin- 
coln; Rev. G. Williams, Jesus; H. 
C. Partridge, Brasennose; R. E. Tyr- 
whitt, Brasennose; Rev. H. K. Collin- 
son, Queen’s; Rev. F. Woodhouse, 
Queen's; Rev. W. Warde, Worcester ; 
Rev. E. C. Harington, Worcester ; Hon. 
C. J. Murray, Ch, Ch.; Rev. W. Cure- 
ton, Chaplain of Ch, Ch.; J. F. Crouch, 
Scholar of C.C.C.; Rev. W. Gould, 
Balliol; Rev. A. A. Cameron, Scholar 
of Pembroke; Rev. C. Le Hardy, Pem- 
broke; Rev. J. H. Talbot, Pembroke ; 
Rev. H. Pruen, Oriel; Rev. F. R. Neve, 
Oriel; Rev. J. ©. Roberts, Trinity ; 
Rev. W. Roche, Trinity; Rev. E. Ho- 
tham, New. 


JUNE 8. 

On Monday last, being Trinity Mon- 
day, the following elections and admis- 
sions took place at Trinity: —A. Men- 
zies, Scholar of Trinity, Probationary 
Fellow; W. H. Lee, Blount Scholar of 
Trinity; A. Kensington, Commoner of 
Oriel; and W. Dickenson, Commoner 
of Wadham, were elected Scholars on the 
Old Foundation; and W. Baker, Blount 
Scholar. 

On Thursday last the following De- 
grees were conferred :— 

Doctor 1n Mepicine—T. Heberden, 
Oriel. 

Docror 1x Civi Law—Sir D. K. 
Sandford, Ch. Ch. 
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Bacnetors in Drvintry—Rev, O. 
Jenkins, Fellow of Jesus; Rev. F, F. 
Edwardes, Fellow of Corpus. 

Masters or Arts—Rev. R. Morris, 
Ch. Ch. (grand comp.); E. Q. Ashby, 
Ch. Ch.; Rev. R. Webster, Lincola ; 
Rev. H. E. Manning, Fellow of Mer 
ton; Rev. H. D. Serrell, Queen’s; Rev. 
R. C. Kitson, Exeter; F. H. Talman, 
Magdalen Hall; Rev. W. Lloyd, Jesus; 
Rev. C. E. Armstrong, Worcester; T. 
L. Claughton, Fellow of Trinity. 

ASHMOLEAN Society, JunE 7.—The 
President in the chair. The following 
gentlemen were elected members ;—E. 
T. Bigge, B.A. Merton; Rev. J. P. 
Potter, M.A., late of Oriel; Rev. S. 
Reay, M.A. Alban Hall, Sub- Librarian 
of the Bodleian. 

An anonymous paper was read on the 
homoio-pathetic system of medicine, in 
reply to the remarks of Mr. Hope. 

The Hon. C. Harris, of Oriel, read a 
paper on a method of measuring the force 
of the wind, 

Mr. Johnson, of Queen’s, read ‘a paper 
on a peculiar missile used by the inhabi- 
tants of New Holland. 

Mr. Curtis, F.L.S., read a paper on 
the structure of insects, particularly on 
the wings. 

The President, after some remarks, 
proposed the following queries :— 

1. Is there any sufficient reason for in- 
ferring, from the character of the organic 
remains found in rocks of different ages, 
that there has been a gradation in the 
races of animals created trom the simpler 
to the more complex forms; and if so, 
can the same inference be extended to 
vegetables, judging from the specimens 
of extinct species preserved in the coal 
and other strata? 

2. Is it true that snow, resting on some 
slowly conducting substance, such as a 
plank of wood, melts more slowly than it 
would do elsewhere; and if so, is the fact 
to be explained by assuming that heat is 
constantly emanating from the interior of 
the earth? 

3. What is the most satisfactory way 
of explaining the fact, that high pressure 
steam does not scald? 


JUNE 15. 
On Thursday last the following De- 


grees were conferred :—- 

Doctor 1n Divinrry—R. D, Hamp- 
den, Principal of St. Mary Hall, grand 
comp. 

Masters or Arts—W, Bingham, St. 
Mary Hall, grand comp.; Rev. T. Sta- 
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niforth, Ch. Ch., grand comp.; Rev. G. 
Clayton, Ch. Ch.; Rev. E. Greene, 
Demy of Magdalen; Rev. J. A. Dun- 
nage, Brasennose; Rev. A. F. Daube- 
ney, Brasennose; Rev. R. Blackmore, 
Exeter ; the Rev. H. M. Mogg, Exeter ; 
Rev. W. Davy, Exeter; E, Stephens, 
Exeter; Rev. B. Banning, Trinity ; 
Rev. J. T. C. A. Trenchard, Trinity ; 
A. Perkins, Oriel; Rev. J. R. Old- 
ham, Oriel; Rev. G. H. Clifton, Fel- 
low of Worcester; Rev, B. Hayley, 
Worcester; Rev. E. Hawkins, Fellow 
of Pembroke; Rev. R. Stranger, Pem- 
broke. 

In a Convocation holden on the same 
day, the Honorary Degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred upon E. Dixon, Esq. 
Gentleman-Commoner of Worcester, to 
which he was presented by the Rev. R, 
Greswell, M.A., Fellow of that college. 

The examination for the Pusey and 
Ellerton Hebrew Scholarship took place 
this week, and terminated in the election 
of J. R. Burgess, B. A. of Oriel. 

On Thursday se’anight, the Vice Pro- 
vost and Senior Fellows .of Worcester 
arrived at the School-house, Bromsgrove, 
for the purpose of electing a scholar on 
the Foundation of Sir T. Cookes, Bart., 
when, after an examination of the can- 
didates, M. G. Scott was elected scho- 
lar on the above-mentioned Foundation. 

On Monday last, J. W. Moore, Com- 
moner of Trinity, and D, Anderson, 
Commoner of Exeter, were elected Scho- 
lars of Exeter. 

On Wednesday last, the Rev. R. 
Clifton, M.A. of Worcester, was elected 
a Fellow of that Society, and at the 
same time Mr. R. Govett, Commoner 
of Worcester, was elected a Scholar on 
the Foundation of Mrs. Eaton. 

On Thursday last, J. Dodd, D. C. 
Farraday, L. P. Dykes, and T. B. 
Thompson were elected Taberdars on 
the Old Foundation at Queen’s College. 
On the same day, T. Holme, A, R. 
Harrison, and T. Todd, were elected 
Probationary Scholars on the same 
Foundation. Also, on the same day, 
T. French, Commoner of Worcester, 
was elected an Exhibitioner on Mr. 
Michel’s Foundation at Queen’s; and J. 
W. Twist was elected one of Sir F. 
Bridgman's Exhibitioners. 

On Thursday last, the Rev. F. A. 
Faber, M. A. of University, was elected 
Fellow of Magdalen. 

The Paizes of 1833 have been ad- 
jedged to the following gentlemen :— 

Latin Verse—*« Carthago.”—W.. N. 
Smyth, Commoner of Brasennose. 
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—— Essay.—* On Emulation.” — 
H. Wall, B.A., St. Alban Hall. 

Latin Essay.—“ De Atticorum Com- 
cedia."—W. Palmer, B.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen. 

English Verse, Newdigate. —‘ Gran- 
ada.”—J. Graham, Commoner of Wad- 
ham. 

The following is the subject proposed 
for the Theological Prize :—<The sancti- 
fying influence of the Holy Ghost, is 
indispensable to Human Salvation.” 

The following subjects are proposed 
for the Chancellor’s Prizes for the ensu- 
ing year, viz.: 

For Latin Verse—* Cicero ab exilio 
redux Romam ingreditur.” 

For an English Essay—* The influ- 
ence of the Roman conquests upon Lite- 
rature and the Arts in Rome.” 

For a Latin Essay—« De provinci- 
arum Romanarum administrandarum 
ratione.” 

The first of the above subjects is in- 
tended for those gentlemen who, on the 
day appointed for sending the exercises 
to the Registrar of the University, shall 
not have exceeded four _ and the 
other two for such as shall have exceeded 
four, but not completed seven years, 
from the time of their matriculation. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize—For the 
best composition in English verse, not 
limited to fifty lines, by any Under- 
Graduate who, on the day above specified, 
shall not have exceeded four years from 
the time of his matriculation—* The 
Hospice of St. Bernard.” 


JUNE 22. 


Tue Commemoration.—On Tuesday 
morning, the Annual Meeting of the 
Governors of the Radcliffe Infirmary took 
place in the Radcliffe Library, previous 
to going to St. Mary’s Church, The 
Stewards were T. B. Evans and T. 
Stonor, Esqrs. A most eloquent Ser- 
mon was preached by the Right Rev. 
Robert Gray, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Bristol. The collection after the ser- 
mon, for the benefit of that excellent 
establishment, the Radcliffe Infirmary, 
was 531, 15s. 1d. 

The two Commemoration Concerts 
were held this year in the Town Hall, 
(en Tuesday and Wednesday,) which, 
although not so well adapted for music, 
will hold much more company than the 
Masic Room. 

In a Convocation holden in the The- 
atre.on Wednesday last, the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor in Civil Law was con- 


ferred upon Rear Admiral Sir Thomas 
Dundas, to which he was presented, in 
appropriate address, by the Rev, Dr. 
Bliss, Registrar of the University, and 
Deputy Professor of Law. After which, 
the Professor of Poetry delivered the 
Creweian Oration in commemoration of 
the Founders and Benefactors of the 
University; and the successful candi- 
dates read or recited the several compo- 
sitions to which the prizes for the present 
year had been adjudged. 

On Tuesday last, the Rev. W. J. 
Copeland, M.A., and T. L. Claughton, 
M.A., both probationary Fellows of 
Trinity, were elected and admitted ac- 
tual Fellows of that Society. 

On Thursday last, W. A. Strange, 
B.A., Scholar of Pembroke, and E. 
Price, Under-Graduate Commoner of 
Magdalen Hall, were elected the Boden 
Sanscrit Scholars. 

On Thursday last, the following De- 
grees were conferred :— 

MASTER OF ARTS—T. Small, Mag- 
dalen Hall, incorporated from Trinity 
College, Dublin; Rev. W. Alford, St. 
Edmund Hall; Hon. H. Barrington, 
Ch. Ch.; Rev. S. H. Field, Worcester ; 
J. §S. Lister, Worcester; Rev. E. P. 
Morgan, Jesus; J. F. Stuart, Trinity. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAY 31. 


T. W. Greene, Esq. LL.B. of Tri- 
nity Hall, has been elected a Fellow of 
that Society. 

We understand that a fine portrait of 
the Bishop of Lincoln, by R. Rothwell, 
R.H.A., has been presented by his Lord- 
ship to the Master and Fellows of 
Christ’s College, as a token of his esteem 
and regard for the Society, and has this 
week been placed in their combination- 
room, 

At a Congregation on Friday last pe- 
titions were agreed to be presented to 
the two Houses of Parliament against a 
Bill entitled «A Bill for the relief of 
his Majesty’s subjects professing the 
Jewish Religion.” The numbers were, 
in the Non ent House 27 to 4; and 
in the Regent Heuss 27 to 14; being a 
gross majority of 54 to 18. 

At the same Congregation, Sir Wil- 
liam Heathcote, Bart., D.C.L. of All 
Soul’s Coll., Oxford, was admitted ad 
eundem of this University. 

At a Congregation held yesterday, the 
following gentlemen proceeded to the de- 
gree of 

Bacuetors or Puysic—J. Andrews, 
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Caius; E. G. Paget, Caius; A. Farre, 
Caius, 

At the same Congregation the follow- 
ing graces passed the Senate : 

To appoint Mr. Crauford of King’s 
College, Deputy-Proctor, in the absence 
of Mr. Skinner, 

To allow the use of the Senate House 
on the evenings of Friday, Saturday, and 
Monday, the 28th and 29th of June, and 
Ist of July, for concerts ; and to appoint 
the Vice Chancellor, the Master of 
Downing, Dr. Haviland, Professor Smith, 
Mr. Peacock, of Trinity College, and 
Mr. Jones, of St. John’s College, a Syn- 
dicate, who shall take care that this 
building suffers no injury. 

Prizes.—On Wednesday last the fol- 
lowing prizes were adjudged ;— 

Porson Prize (for the best translation 
of a passage from Shakspeare into Greek 
verse)—Henry Lushington, Trinity Col- 
lege. Subject: King Rich. II., Act III., 
Scene 2, beginning— 

K. Rich.—«“ Know'st thou not, 

That when the searching eye of Hea- 
ven is hid,” 
And ending— 
“ For Heaven still guards the right.” 

Siz WILt1aM Brown’s medals. 

Greek Ode—T. K. Selwin, Trinity. 
Subject— Thermopyle. 

Latin Ode—Henry Drury, Caius Col- 
lege. Subject---Romanorum monumenta 
in Britannia reperta. 

Epi s---Charles Clayton, Caius 
College. Subject--Prope ad summum 
prope ad exitum. 

At a meeting of the Syndics of the 
University Library, held on Monday 
last, it was agreed that the order of the 
25th of May, 1814, be rescinded, and the 
following order be substituted for the 
same: The Vice-Chancellorand the Syn- 
dicate for the University Library order, 
that no Undergraduate, or person not be- 
longing to the University, be allowed to 
examine the catalogue, or take down 
books, unless in company of a Master of 
Arts, or a Member of the Senate, or 
Bachelor of Law and Physic; and that 
the Library-keepers report to the Vice- 
Chancellor and Proctors any persons 
in statu pupillari who come into the Li- 
brary not in their Academical dress. 

JUNE 14, 

At a Congregation on Tuesday last, 
the following Degrees were conferred :--- 

Doctor 1n Divinity---Rev. 8. Lee, 
Queen’s, Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
and Prebendary of Bristol. 

Bacwetors 1n Divinity---Rev. W. 
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Hodgson, Fellow of St. Peter’s; Revs 
F. W. Lodington, Fellow of Clare Hall, 
(comp.);: Rev. T. Crick, Fellow of St, 
John’s ; Rev. L. Stephenson, Fellow of 
St. John’s; Rev. H. Jackson, Fellow of 
St. John’s, (comp.); Rev. R. Cory, Fel- 
low of Emmanuel ; Rev. R. Foley, Fel- 
low of Emmanuel. 

Masters or Arts---R. Hempthorne, 
St. John’s; R. B. Clay, Sidney, (comp. ) 

Bacuetors or Law---Rev. J. °C. 
Leak, Trinity Hall, (comp.); O. Owen, 
Queen’s; J. F. Churton, Downing. 

Bacusgtors 1n Puysic---H. Jeffreson, 
Pembroke; C. W. C. Mogg, Caius; 
W. Sutton, Caius. 

At the same Congregation a grace 
passed the Senate to appoint Mr. Lund, 
of St. John’s College, Deputy Proctor, 
in the absence of Mr. Howarth. 

At the same congregation the follow- 
ing gentlemen were appointed Barnaby 
Lecturers : 

MaruematicalL---Rev. W. L. P. Gar- 
nons, Sidney. 

PutLosopuicaL---Rev. 
St. John’s. 

Ru#eEToRICAL— Rev. J. Goodwin, Cor- 
pus Christi. 

Locicat---Rev. J. Burdakin, Clare- 
Hall. 

Paizes--- Yesterday the following pri- 
zes were adjudged :--- 

Mempers’ Prizes for Bachelors of 
Arts :---J. Hildyard, B. A. Christ’s.— 
Subject---Quenam precipu sint labentis 
imperii indicia? (No Second Prize ad- 
judged. ) 

Memsers’ Prizes for Undergradu- 
ates :--- 

1. E. T. Vaughan, Christ’s. 
2. W. Macpherson, Trinity. 

Subject--- Utrum Servorum manumissio 
in Insulis Indorum Occidentalium con- 
Jfestim facta, plus boni aut mali secum 
afferat ? 

On Friday last, Edward Hedges, Esq. 
B. A. of Queen’s, was elected to the 
Second Mastership of Stepney Grammar 
School; patron, the Lord Bishop of 
London. 


W. Keeling, 


JUNE 21. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Docron 1n Puysic—W. G. Peene, 
Trinity, (comp. ) 

Masters or Arts—Rev. F.Upjohn, 
Queen’s; C. Wordsworth, Fellow of, 
Trinity; J. M. Herbert, Fellow of St, 
John's, 

On Monday evening last, at a Special 
Court of Mayoralty, Mr. J. H. Bailey, 
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scholar of Catherine Hall, was unani- 
mously elected to the Sub-mastership of 
the Norwich Grammar School, vacant 


[ Aug. 


by the -resignation of the Rev. W. H. 
Clarke. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


On the 12th of July last, the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine was conferred on 
the following gentlemen :— 

Scotrtanp—Somerville Scott Alison, 
George Arnott, Bobert Bartholemew, 
Charles William Bell, John Brown, 
Duncan Campbell, Donald Cargill, Ro- 
bert Carlyle, William Dick, Robert 
Greig Dods, John Douglas, Stevens 
Fyffe, William Steel Gairdiner, James 
Gordon, John Grant, James Haliday, 
George Hamilton, George Hanway, 
Thomas Samuel Hardie, Thomas How- 
den, Alexander: Lorimer, Robert Lowe, 
Andrew Douglas Maclagan, William 
Maclasen, Alexander Macdonald, James 
David Mackenzie, Andrew - Maclean, 
William Campbell Maclean, James Mof- 
fet, John Young Myrtle, George Paton, 
John Sinclair, George Lillie Smith, 
John Robert Spurs, James Stark, James 
Stewart Thorburn, Paul Darling Veitch, 
Dundas White, George Wilson. 

Encianp— William Arpthorp, Mar- 
ten Barry, William Barman Barton, Sa- 
muel Gloves Bakwell, James Risdon 
Bennett, Edwin Blackley, Joseph Bul- 
Jar, Lawson Cape, Gustavus A. Chaytor, 
John William Cortes, Charles Cowan, 
John Henry Evans, Ralph Fletcher, Al- 
fred Harper, Robert Hornby, Alexander 
Macgregor, John Warburton Moseley, 
John Marshall, Charles William Moore, 
Charles Nicholson, Thomas Tranmer 
Peirson, Thomas Peregrine, Charles 


Ransford, Frederick Snaith, Charles 
Squire, James Richard White Vose, 
George Bolt, Churchill Watson. 

IrELAND— Michael Campbell, David 
Cartes, Thomas D’Arcy, Richard Do- 
herty, Charles Dwyer, John Peard Ed- 
gar, Joseph Enright, Thomas Fitzpa- 
trick, John Flynn, Samuel Arthur 
Foster, William Geraghty, Thomas 
Hogg, Henry Stoney Lindsay, Robert 
Locke, John Lysaght M‘Carthy, Wil- 
liam M‘Cormick, Garvis Moffat 
M‘Cluse, John James Macgregor, An- 
drew M‘Tucker, John M‘Cay, Richard 
Maffat, Thomas Massy, John Motherell, 
Thomas Purefoy, James Seaton Reid, 
Thomas Shields, James Richard Smith, 
William Wallace, John Wallace, George 
Worthington. 

Wates—Owen Roberts. 

East Inpres—Patrick Alexander 
Andrew. 

Barzapors—James Gill Bascom. 

Bersice—John Davidson Barnes. 

IstanD OF CasarEA—Evan Philip 
Cameron, 

Nova Scotta—John E,. Forsyth, 
Laurence Trumain, 

Bermupa—Thomas William Hunt. 

Canava—James Bell Johnston, Tho- 
mas Walter Jones, James Arthur Se- 
well. 

SwepEN—George Patterson. 

Care or Goop Hore—John - Ru- 

dolph, Zeederberg. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


—— 


Doctor Beatty presented the Report 
from the Committee of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy. 

Mr. Hawthorne presented the Report 
from the Select Committee in conjunction 
with the Committee of Natural Philso- 


phy. 


ORDERED, 

That the Assistant Secretary do have 
leave of absence for a week, on his pri- 
vate business, from Monday next. 

Mr. Hawthorne gave notice that he 
would on the next day of meeting, move 
—That such savings as may accrue un- 
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der the head of salaries of offices now 
vacant on the establishment, be appro- 
priated to the purchase of the necessary 
apparatus for the department of Natural 
Philosophy. 

Sir Edward Stanley gave notice, that 
he would on Thursday next move : 

That Mr. Professor Stevelly, of Bel- 
fast, be invited to deliver a course of 
lectures, during the summer recess, suited 
to the operative mechanics, artisans, and 
manufacturers, on the elementary prin- 
ciples of Natural Philosophy, and their 
practical application to the useful arts. 

That it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee of Natural Philosophy, to appro- 
priate such balance as may remain to the 
credit of that department, in remunerat- 
ing the Professor for his temporary ser- 
vices, and in procuring such apparatus as 
the fund will enable them to do. 

That Mr. Professor Davy be request- 
ed, during the same period, on alternate 
days, to deliver a short course of Lec- 
tures on Chemistry, and its use and ap- 
plication in arts and manufacturers, and 
to exhibit practical experiments suited to 
be serviceable to the working classes of 
society, 

That Dr. Litton be requested to de- 
liver, during the summer, a course of 
Lectures on Agricultural Botany; on 
soils and manures; on grasses and escu- 
lents; and on horticultural and farming 
improvements, 

‘That these lectures will be open, free 
to the public: and that, for the conve- 
nience of the working classes, they be de- 
livered in the evenings, 





Many instances have lately come to 
our knowledge, of the deep interest his 
Majesty takes in the literature of this 
country, and all public works likely to 
tend to its improvement. A fact has 
lately come to our knowledge which we 
believe is not generally known to the 
public, namely—That his Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to appoint Mr. 
Owen Connelan, his Irish Historiographer 
—Mr. Connelan is now, and has for some 
time, been occupied in translating and 
transcribing some of the most important 
Irish manuscripts in the Library of the 
Royal Irish Academy. The nautical 
survey of our Coasts and Harbours, ex- 
ecuted by Captain Mudge, of the Royal 
Navy, was commenced under his Majes- 
ty’s auspices, while Lord High Admiral 
—and, we may now hope, that the bogs 
and inlets which exist among the wild 
and romantic headlands of our western 
coast, may be made subservient to com- 
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mercial enterprise. Amongst the facts 
lately brought ‘to light we may mention 
that Lough Strongford, so long considered 
almost inapprouchable, has proved capable, 
with very litttle expense, of being con- 
verted into a large and spacious harbour, 
while from its northern extremity a canal 
of five or six miles only would open the 
port of Belfast to its waters, and the in- 
tricate navigation of Belfast Lough be 
altogether avoided. 

The labours of the nautical surveyors 
have been extended to Lough Neagh, 
and a detailed plan, with numerous sound- 
ings, has pointed out the practicability of 
reclaiming a large portion of the country 
now covered by its waters, while its in- 
ternal navigation would be rendered safer 
and more facile. It is known that coal 
exists on its shores and the labours of 
the scientific miner will no longer be ar- 
rested by its waters. 

On a recent occasion Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Colby, the superintendant of the 
survey, was honoured with an audience 
in the Royal Closet at the introduction 
of the Master general of the Ordnance, 
to lay before his Majesty, the Townland 
Survey, now published, of the county of 
Londonderry. It is known that this 
work is on the large scale of six inches to 
the Statute mile, exhibiting every minutia 
which can be useful to the topographer 
or practical agriculturist. His Majesty 
admired the delicacy of the engraving— 
combining the attraction of art, with the 
several objects of practical science, and 
dwelt with peculiar satisfaction on the 
means of improvement, which the posses- 
sion of such a map would place in the 
hands of every proprietor. 

A number of persons would be beneficially 
employed in Ireland, and also of persons 
practised in Engineering, numbers would 
be in readiness to carry into effect the 
designs which may be expected to 
arise from the Rail Roads, by which our 
sister island is attaining so much celebrity 
—or, of Canals for internal navigation or 
for the extended drainage of boggy dis- 
tricts, which we may hope will no longer 
be considered irreclaimable—and we were 
gratified to hear, that in complimenting 
the Master General of the Ordnance on 
the great work so creditably executed by 
his department and Lieutenant Colonel 
Colby, the able and scientific superinten- 
dent, his Majesty was pleased to extend 
his Royal approbation to all persons em- 
ployed in the various branches of science 
and art combined in this national work, 
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BELFAST MUSEUM. 

On Wednesday evening last, the 5th 
June, 1833, a meeting of the Belfast 
Natural History Society was held at the 
Museum. On this occasion, Mr. Getty, 
one of the Vice-Presidents, read an ad- 
dress, closing the session, in which he 
traced the progress of science from the 
time of the early naturalists, and advert- 
ed to the great diffusion of knowledge 
that had, of late years, taken place. He 
then gave a short sketch of the proceed- 
ings of the Society during the session, 
and enumerated the different papers that 
had been read, stating the most important 
information that each contained. Of 
these, twelve were on zoology; three on 
botany ; three on topograghy ; two on 
geology; and four on miscellaneous sub- 
jects. Previous to the address being de- 
livered, the Secretary read the following 

REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 

The council have now, agreeably to 
rule, to lay before the members the report 
of the proceedings of the last session— 
the twelfth since the formation of the 
Society—the second since the opening of 
the present building. In former years, 
the reports contained little more than a 
sketch of the proceedings of a new in- 
stitution, very limited in its influence, 
and, for some time, at least, struggling 
for existence. Now, from the greater 
degree of publicity given to its proceed- 
ings—from the increased interest felt in 
its progress, and from the constant acces- 
sion of new members—the reports, na- 
turally, assume a fuller and more explicit 
character. Besides, the late arrangement, 
by which a great part of the business was 
placed under the controul of the council, 
renders it incumbent on them to lay be- 
fore the Society at large, a very full ac- 
count of the proceedings carried on in 
the name of the entire body. Since last 
session, the number of members has con- 
tinued to increase, and twenty-six have 
been admitted. The Society now con- 
sists of one hundred and twenty-eight 
members, being the largest number ever, 
at one time, enrolled on the books. Of 
these, sixty-two are members by a sub- 
scription of ten guineas or upwards to the 
funds of the Society. The attendance of 
members continues to be regular, though 
the plan of exacting fines has never been 
resorted to in this Society, where the 
punctuality of attendance is insured by 
the interest the members take in the pa- 
pers read, and in the proccedings gener- 
ally. 

Ta Entomology, the collection now 
consists of eleven cases of foreign insects, 
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including those from Rio Janeiro, present- 
ed by Dr. Miller, of H.M.S. Dublin; a 
number from North America, the West 
Indies, China, &c. The native collec- 
tion, principally made by a few of the 
members, and, for the most part, in our 
own immediate neighbourhood, already 
fills thirteen cases. 

The collection of shells has béen ar- 
ranged according to the most approved 
system, that of the celebrated Lamarck, 
and is now in progress of being named. 
In this collection, may be particularly 
noticed, the fine fresh water shells, from 
the great lakes of North America, pre- 
sented by the late Edward Bell, Esq. of 
Dublin, also, the Chitons, from the coast 
of South America, the Mediterranean, 
&c. presented by Dr. Miller, of H.M.S. 
Dublin; the various marine and land 
shells from the Island of Chiloe, present- 
ed by James G. Hull, Esq. of Santiago 
de Chili. The Argonaut, with its ani- 
mal, and the Pinna Nobilis, of the Medi- 
terranean, which furnishes a silky sub- 
stance, made use of for the manufacture 
of gloves and stockings. In addition to 
the general collection, considerable pro- 
gress has been made in forming a distinct 
collection, exclusively devoted to native 
specimens. These have been arranged 
and named, and it is hoped, that this de- 
= will soon be as complete as pos- 
sible. 

The number of birds at present exhibi- 
ted is very considerable, and the collection 
now contains many rare and valuable spec- 
imens. The foreign birds are much more 
numerous than our native species; this 
arises, principally, from the large dona- 
tions received from friends of the Society 
residing in distant countries. Among 
these, the council cannot omit mention- 
ing the splendid donation of Chili birds, 
from James G. Hull, Esq. consisting of 
upwards of forty specimens, a great part 
of which have been already set up and 
placed in the Museum. Besides these, a 
number of bird’s skins have been sent 
from the Straits of Magellan, by Lieut. 
Graves, of H.M.S. Mastiff; and speci- 
mens of the gigantic crane, and other 
rare Indian birds, presented by different 
members of the Society. The greatest 
addition to the native birds has been made 
by John Montgomery, Esq. of Locust 
Lodge, who has presented to the Museum 
a large collection, already stuffed, and 
fixed in glass cases, 

Annexed are the names of the officers 
of the Natural History Society, to whom 
it is requested specimens for the Museum 
may be sent :— 
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James L. Drummond, M.D. President. 


John Stevelly, M.A. d 5 5 

William Thompson, Vice Presidents. 

James M’ Adam, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

Robert S. M‘Adam, Recording Secre- 
tary. 

William Webb, Treasurer. 

William Patterson, Librarian. 

The above, with the following mem- 
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bers, form a council for the dispatch of 
private business :— 

Edmund Getty, 

Robert Patterson, 

George C. Hyndman, 

James Marshall, M.D. 

James Grimshaw, jun. 

Rev. J. Scott Porter, 

James Bryce, jun, A.B. 


NOTICES. 





The Testimony of Nature and Revelation, to the 
Being, Perfections, and Government, of God. 
By the Rev. Henry Fergus, Dumferniine, Au. 
thor of the History of the United States of 
America, till the termination of the War of 
Independence, in Lardner’s Cyclopedia. Ed- 
inbargh, Oliver and Boyd, and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 12mo.- 

There is no subject which forces itself 
upon the attention of a reflecting man 
with more startling importunity than his 
possible responsibility to an omniscient 
and all-powerful Creator, and it must 
therefore ever be an object of the liveliest 
interest—of the most momentous i:npor- 
tance to investigate the attributes of that 
Creator, to ascertain the extent and na- 
ture of our duties and liability, and to 
scrutinize with the full strength of that 
light which reason has set up within us, 
the code of obligations which are consid- 
ered as emanating from the Divinity, as 
well as the proofs adduced of their being 
genuinely what they are represented. To 
be a Christian, we hold that a man must 
be so on conviction—that is to say, that 
he must weigh and examine for himself, 
de novo, the proofs which are fully within 
the reach of all endowed with reason, and, 
we confess, we feel but little respect for the 
faith of him who, taking his creed on hear- 
say, makes his religion an accident of soil 
or century, and isa Christian in Britain 
for the same reason that he would have 
been a Gheber in Persia because his father 
was so before him. The volume now be- 
fore us we consider eminently adapted for 
the purposes of such investigation, and 
the train of philosophical arguments, and 
the whole structure and plan of proof a- 
dopted, is well calculated to the establish- 
ment and advance of true religion. 

The restrictions to which “a notice” 
necessarily subject us, render it impossible 
to do much more than give a sketch of 
this very excellent work, and, we deem it 
in such case, as it for the most part con- 
sists of one unbroken chain of argumen- 


tation, our duty both in justice to the 
writer and to ourselves, to dwell as rarely 
as possible on the minute workmanship of 
any single link, since we are unable to 
scrutinize the rest with the same atten- 
tion: we far prefer to exhibit the whole 
chain in one uninterrupted glance, and so 
afford our readers the means of judging 
of the form, the polish, the beauty, and 
the effect of the entire. 

Mr. Fergus has entered upon a field 
where many sedulous and skilful labourers 
have gone before him—Paley, Derham, 
Ray, Butler, and Clarke, and while he 
avails himself frequently of the treasures 
which they have turned up, he has un- 
doubtedly added to the mass some respec- 
table contributions of his own. acquiring, 
many excellent remarks and ingenious 
reasonings. 

The Author in consulting the only two 
records which God has given of himself— 
Nature and Revelation, has divided his 
subjects into four books. In the first, 
which treats of the origin of the world, 
he notices the universally prevailing belicf 
of mankind in a pre-existing cause, forced 
upon them from the survey of external 
nature, and then proceeds to refute the 
wild absurdities which the denial of an 
ever-existing Deity must infallibly beget, 
namely, that the world is either itself 
eternal, or was originally the production 
of chance; and since the former of these 
phantoms cannot bear the light of exam- 
ination, “and the hypothesis which as- 
cribes the origin of the universe to a ca- 
sual concurrence of atoms, is utterly un- 
satisfactory :” it must follow that the 
beautiful arrangement exhibited in the fa- 
bric of the world, is a plain indication of 
design and a designing intelligence. The 
second book proceeds to exhibit « the evi- 
dences of design in the fabric of nature, 
and for this purpose the whole material 
world, nay, the universe itself is sum- 
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moned to bear testimony, and in the rapid 
yet clear and convincing examination of 
so prodigious a mass, he has displayed ta- 
lents of no mean order, as well as a most 
extensive acquaintance with the various 
subjects of natural philosophy. The struc- 
ture, organization, habits, instincts, and 
perceptions, of all animal life; the nature, 
and properties, of vegetables ; the air, the 
ocean, the earth, and the stars of heaven, 
are submitted to our consideration, each 
bearing some wondrous relation to the 
other, all conspiring in one harmonious 
whole, to proclaim trumpet-tongued to 
man the all-perfect design, consummate 
accomplishment, and infinite sapience, of 
the Creator. Putting the proper object 
and design of the work altogether out of 
the question, we consider it one possessing 
much valuable and highly interesting in- 
formation, on almost every subject which 
comes within the consideration of him who 
makes nature his study. The chapters on 
« Instinct,” “the Ocean,” and “ Vegeta- 
tion,” contain many curious anecdotes, and 
agreeable illustrations, and the latter ex- 
hibits in a concise form, and lucid arrange- 
ment, a history of the nature and struc- 
ture of various vegetables’ the principles 
of their germination and vegetation, the 
peculiar offices, capabilities, and form of 
their organs, together with an ingenious, 
yet rational analogy, traced between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, which, 
while it is perfectly comprehensible by the 
unskilful, will be read not altogether 
without advantage by the Botanical stu- 
dent.—To return however, to the more 
legitimate subject under our consideration. 

r. Fergus comes to the investigation of 
the designs of the Deity’s works, with 
that humble spirit of enquiry, and pro- 
found reverence, which so truly marks the 
disparity between the Christian philoso- 
pher, and him who approaches the subject 
with the presumption of the caviller; “to 
trace,” he says, “the hand of the Almigh- 
ty in the fabric of the universe, isa suitable 
exercise of the noble faculties with which 
he has endowed us: it is a tribute of ho- 
mage to him whomade us ; and must be the 
means of much improvement and happiness 
to ourselves ;” and, inaccordance with that 
spirit, he has modestly, and we think wise- 
ly declined entering into the investigation 
of those embarrassing and perhaps unsolid 
speculations, which have baffled, if indeed 
they have not misled, men of the most 
soaring genius, and comprehensive mind, 
The argument a priori for the existence 
of an eternal and immense being, which 
Dr. Clarke seems to have adopted, from 
a suggestion of Newton, is one whose 
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establishment appears by no means of vi- 
tal importance to the belief in the Deity, 
and the failure of such great talents when 
applied to the question, may serve to shew 
us, that it is not within the scope of hu- 
man intelligence, to measure and scan the 
being and attributes of him, around whose 
throne are clouds and darkness, We will 
add one word more ere we close our re- 
marks on this portion of the work. The 
author throughout the Ist and 2nd Books, 
appears to have directed his reasonings, 
where even reason itself would be totally 
inefficacious, namely, to the refutation of 
a dogma, which for the honor of the hu- 
man intellect, we cannot constrain our- 
selves to believe in: this age of the 
world possesses many—nay, one single, 
solitary disciple—in a word, Atheism. 
The phantasy-—-we would blush to hon- 
our with the name of doctrine, that which 
has its rise in the negation of every prin- 
ciple of reasoning---the phantasy of Athe- 
ism and its inevitable concomitant Chance, 
we hold to be the most stupid, disgusting, 
and monstrous, that ever insulted man, 
or disfigured the pages of literature; and 
though some high names of antiquity have, 
it would seem, been arrayed in its support, 
and even so late as in the 17th century, 
France beheld the infamous Lucilio Va- 
nani, seal with his blood upon the scaffold 
the blasphemous creed ; still we assert that 
it never was, and never could have been, 
the offspring of reflection.-The savage 
who worships the sun and the stars of 
heaven disproves it---The child in its 
nurse’s arms who dashes to the earth its 
bauble watch, has, even in that first glim- 
mering of soul, enough of reason to reject 
so absurd a notion, and perceiving an ef- 
fect will seek for the cause---No---it is the 
child of blind pride ‘and perverted genius 
which, in the arrogance of his own fancied 
powers, rashly plunges into unfathomable 
speculations, and, like a lusty swimmer, 
who, in the confidence of gaining some 
dimly-descried shore, trusts himself to 
the sea—he flounders in an overwhelming 
ocean—his strength fails, and so far from 
reaching the point of his ambition, he 
is unable to keep his place, or return 
whence he set out. ‘It is genius” says 
Reid “and not the want of it that per- 
plexes philosophy, and fills it with error 
and false theory: so Atheism is not the 
result of reason, but the despairing aban- 
donment of it; the act of one, who gaz- 
ing too intently on the sun, voluntarily 
rushes into darkness to relieve the aching 
of his overwrought eyeballs. Lord Ba- 
con has well observed, that ‘‘ though a 
smattering of philosophy may lead a 
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man into Atheism, a deep draught of it 
will certainly bring him back again to the 
belief of a God and Providence.” We 
are sincerely impressed with the truth of 
the remark ; and, for our own part, hold 
in the utmost contempt the dangerous and 
evil deference which the world pays to 
perverted genius, and consider the title 
of philosopher prostituted when applied 
to the champion of Atheism. But to our 
task—for, in the violence of our feelings, 
we have. been seduced to raise up an ad- 
versary which, as we have already said, 
we do not believe to exist, and have spilt 
much ink in the encounter, as the re- 
doubtable knight of La Mancha slew the 
wine bags of mine host in doing battle 
against the giant of his imagination. — 
Having in the first and second books 
proved (and we think he has fully done 
so) both from animate and inanimate na- 
ture, the fact of design and contrivance, 
and, of necessity, the existence of some 
intelligent cause to produce them, the 
author proceeds in the third book to ex- 
amine and ascertain the nature and attri- 
butes of this supreme intelligence, so far 
as they are discoverable by the operation 
of the primary revelation of reason, ex- 
ercised upon the works of creation, And 
first he deduces the unity of the Deity 
from the fundamental rule in philosophy, 
* not to suppose more causes than are 
needful to produce the effect,” aided by 
the argument drawn from the manifest 
uniformity of plan, pervading the whole 
system of creation, and indicating a 
unity of counsel at least in its forma- 
tion. The views taken of this latter 
part of the proof, are, in some degree, 
novel and ingenious, and though not giv- 
ing the full length of demonstrative evi- 
dence, certainly afford as cogent and con- 
clusive grounds of strong probability (we 
would almost say necessity) as can well 
be obtained in speculative science next 
“the power of the Deity” is established, 
as manifested in the creation as well as 
the preservation of the universe. Third- 
ly, “ the wisdom,” and fourthly, « the 
goodness of the Deity” are considered 
and both these attributes are supported 
by much the same train of reasoning, 
and in which our author avails himself 
chiefly of the arguments of Dr. Paley. 
The fifth chapter is appropriated to the 
investigation of “the character and state 
of man,” and, we confess, we are some- 
what at a loss to understand the exact 
value of this subject when found in the 
portion of the work treating of the per- 
fections of the Deity, unless it be to 
prove his goodness and wisdom. The 
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immortality of the soul is discussed, and 
the proofs adduced, though differing in 
arrangement and occasionally in dress, 
are to be found in Burlemaqui, Paley, and 
Butler. The author concludes his train 
of reasoning on this head, with the re- 
mark, that “ if the evidence of the im- 
mortality of the soul be not so clear and 
decisive as some might desire, it may be 
remarked, that a certain degree of ob- 
scurity is not unsuitable to a system of 
moral agency, where we are called upon 
to act on probable and _ reasonable 
grounds, without expecting such degree 
of evidence as will irresistibly force con- 
viction ; for if we suppose conviction to 
be irresistible, and also that such convic- 
tion irresistibly regulates conduct, what is 
this but necessity ?” We can not go with 
Mr. Fergus the full length that he re- 
quires in his hypothesis; for, though we 
readily admit that conviction is irresistible 
---that is to say, that we cannot resist be- 
ing convinced, which we take to be the 
whole extent of the author’s assertion 
from the context of the sentence---yet 
our own every day experience---the num- 
ber of practical Atheists, men who live 
without God in the world, bear us out in 
denying “ that conviction irresistibly regu- 
lates conduct,” and therefore we take it 
that the argument ad impossible drawn 
from ‘ necessity,’ fallsto the ground. In 
discussing the accountability of man “ as 
a subject of moral government,” is in- 
volved a dogma which has awakened the 
doubts and exercised the talents of the 
greatest philosophers, we mean the doc- 
trine of Necessity, and we confess we felt 
disappointed at the summary manner in 
which Mr. Fergus dispatches, with a 
quotation from Milton, a question which 
Hobbes and Collins, Hume, Leibnitz, 
Lord Kames, Hartley, Edwards, and 
Priestley---we may, perhaps, be justified 
even in adding Locke-—-supported againat 
Clarke, King, Law, Reid, Butler, Price, 
Bryant, Wollaston, Horsley, Beattie 
and Gregory. We ourselves, neverthe- 
sear we trust we are not singular 
in our opinion-—-range ourselves upon the 
side which Mr. Fergus has chosen, no 
doubt upon weightier and more numerous 
reasons than he has thought expedient or 
perhaps necessary to communicate in this 
work, and we fully agree with him, that 
*« Necessary agency and moral govern- 
ment are altogether incompatible,” that 
« the one naturally excludes the other.” 

The two following chapters, being the 
last ones of this book, are devoted toa 
topic which has been familiar to the spe- 
culative mind from the very infancy. of 
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philosophical enquiry, and in his consider- 
ation of it, our author has followed the 
arrangement adopted by Dr. Clarke, in 
his celebrated “discourse concerning the 
beings and attributes of God,” by divid- 
ing Evi into---evils of imperfection--- 
moral evil and natural evil, all of which, 
and more particularly the last, Mr. Fer- 
gus has discussed at great length and with 
considerable ability. It would be incom- 
patible with the design and limits of «ano- 
tice”---much as our own wishes incline us 
to such an excursion---to follow him 
through these discussions; but we cannot 
close our remarks on this subject without 
expressing the great respect which we 
feel for the good sense and judgment that 
Mr. Fergus has evinced in avoiding that 
most perplexing and dangerous, as well 
as most unnecessary of all speculations--- 
* the origin of Evil.’ He has, instead of 
plunging into those meditations to which, 
as it has been truly remarked, humanity 
is unequal, wisely directed the energies of 
his mind to demonstrate, that the ezxist- 
ence of evil is fully reconcilable to the 
wisdom, the justice, and the goodness of 
God. 

Here, then, ends our view of the tes- 
timony afforded by nature to the being, 
perfections, and government of God, and 
with what ability Mr. Fergus has so far 
acquitted himself, it has been our endea- 
vour, in the preceding pages, to shew.-- 
We will now attend him in his last un- 
dertaking, the investigation of the Gos- 
pel. If upon the examination of the ob- 
jections that have been raised against Re- 
velation itself as well as the general 
scheme which is inculcated by Christiani- 
ty, we find that they are futile and in- 
supportable—If we find the same diffi- 

ties that enthral the revelation of the 
Gospel are also found in the same degree 
to render the scheme of Nature incom- 
prehensible—TIf still farther, we find Rea- 
son and Nature when applied as a test to 
Revelation, not confusing but explaining, 
not contradicting but corroborating it, 
then, and then only, may we feel assured 
that the Christian has built his faith u 
on the rock of ages. With this view Mr. 
Fergus proceeds to establish from exter- 
nal and internal evidences the truth and 


authenticity of the Gospel as a message 


from God, and to refute the many objec- 
tions which have ever been from the 
earliest promulgation of Christianity urg- 
ed against it. There is one objection to 
which, at first sight, it must be confessed 
has always appeared the most formidable 
and insurmountable, namely, the incon- 
sistency and impossibility of suppposing 


that the God of Nature could so far con- 
tradict himself by such infringement and 
subversion of his own laws as is necessari- 
ly implied in miracles, and so by deceiv- 
ing and perplexing the creature with two 
conflicting evidences of the Creator, cause 
him to doubt the reality of both. It does 
not seem to us that this objection has 
either been as fully stated or as satisfac- 
torily combated as it might have been,— 
especially as when there are such power- 
ful aids as Campbell and Butler, to sus- 
tain. the contest. The coincidence and 
harmony exhibited between Nature and 
Revelation is minutely and ably detailed, 
and the conclusions to which we arrived 
in our reasonings from natural Religion 
—the attributes of God, the duties and 
obligations of man—(all of which we 
have previously noticed) are again dis- 
played to us as expressly laid down and 
positively enjoined in the religion of 
Christ. In the words of our author, “ The 
Gospel is called, not as a witness to the 
being of God, for that it assumes—but to 
bear testimony concerning his attributes 
and government, his will, and our duty. 
The representation of his perfections 
given in the Scriptures agrees with the 
draught exhibited in the creation, and fills 
up the picture of the divine portrait con- 
sistently with the grand outline sketched 
by the pencil of Nature.” Such a coin- 
cidence when fully established, affords a 
most valuable argument for the truth of 
revealed light, and must, as has been re- 
marked by a celebrated Ethical writer, 
‘* dispose us to have an infinite esteem for 
a revelation which converts moral philo- 
sophy into a religious and popular doc- 
trine.” Having thus briefly considered 
the design of this excellent work before 
us, and the skill and talents which Mr. F. 
has displayed in the atchievement of so ca- 
pacious and difficult a task, it only re- 
mains for us to say a few words on a 
subject, certainly of minor importance.-- 
The style is, for the most part, argumen- 
tative, equable and unimpassioned; sel- 
dom inflamed by the exciting topics of 
discussion---never soaring to sublimity--- 
never sinking to feebleness---always in- 
telligible, and often eminently happy ; and 
though we are never embarrassed by a 
sentence cumbrous in its structure or con- 
fused from its length, yet we frequently 
find some that are, we would almost say, 
distressingly short. On the whole, we 
feel strongly impressed in favour of this 
work as one of more than ordinary merit, 
and, whatever be its failings in point of 
style, we have read the volume with an 
awakened and increasing interest, and we 
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now close it with the conviction, that it 
is the production of a Scholar and a 
Christian---of one, who, while he is pos- 
sessed of genuine tastes and extensive 
knowledge, has applied them to their only 
true and estimable uses, his own honour 
and the happiness of others---the advance- 
ment of religion, and the glory of God. 





Select Orations of M. T. Cicero, from the text 
of Orellius, with notes, critical and explana. 
tory, by the Rev. Maurice M‘Kay, M, A.— 
Master of the Kinsale Endowed School. Dub- 
lin: W. F. Wakeman, and Simpkin and Mar. 
shall, and R. Groombridge, Lonéon. 


We alluded in terms of approbation to 
the above-named edition of the Select 
Orations of Cicero while in progress to- 
wards publication, and we feel now no 
hesitation in congratulating the Students 
of both Schools and Colleges, upon the 
appearance of a work, the want of which, 
to use the Editer’s own words, has, in- 
deed, been long felt and acknowledged.— 
It is strange, but nevertheless strictly 
true, that amongst the manifold editions 
of the various classic writers of antiquity, 
none was so indifferently attended to as 
that very one which would appear to de- 
mand the closest study, and the most ela- 
borate accuracy in the commentator,— 
No scholar can deny the fact, that 
Cicero’s extensive works, as a whole, 
have been almost the worst edited classic 
which he has met with throughout the 
whole course of his experience. Separate 
portions have, indeed, been taken up and 
ably treated by different annotators ;— 
but, at the same time, a most essential, 
if not actually the most important part 
was comparatively neglected. Those 
splendid and imperishable memorials of 
eloquence, which placed the gifted Ro- 
man for ever beyond the reach of a com- 
petitor in after ages, appear to have pos- 
sessed but slight attraction for the ancient 
scholiasts ; notes they supplied, no doubt, 
and of no ordinary length and dulness, as 
we are convinced Mr. M‘Kay could tes- 
tify; but their ingenious or satisfactory 
solutions of difficult and doubtful pas- 
sages, or instances of learned acumen in 
the correction of mistaken texts, or in 
fine, their proofs of their being at all sen- 
sible to the beauty and dignity of their 
author’s style and composition, are, if to 
be found at all, only at intervals, few and 
far between. 

It would appear from the Editor’s 
preface to the volume before us, that he 
only intended to enter the lists with the 
Delphin Edition, and to renovate its very 
bad text, and improve its much worse 
annotations. This would have been a 
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task of no ordinary enterprise, but our 
present Editor has performed an infi- 
nitely more signal service than his mo- 
desty would lead us, if we took the mat- 
ter upon his own shewing, to suppose.— 
He has not presented to us an old friend 
with a new face; there is no trace of the 
past existence of the Delphin, to which 
we are delighted for the sake of our own, 
as well as succeeding generations, to 
bid an “ A&ternum vale,” and to hail Mr, 
M‘Kay’s work, not as a new prop to a 
tottering fabric, but as a new structure 
in itself, which must stand or fall accord- 
ing to the degree of ability which was 
exerted to raise it. 

We do not speak unadvisedly when we 
give it as our deliberate opinion, that the 
edition just published, contains, in addi- 
tion to the most approved text, as effi- 
cient a body of notes as ever illustrated 
a popular classic. It requires no ordinary 
time, and no common patience ; the most 
laborious research; taste in selecting; 
tact in condensing, as well as talent in 
understanding an author, to enable his 
commentator to do him ample justice :— 
all these qualifications Mr. M‘Kay has 
brought to bear upon the execution of 
his successful task—we say successful, 
because we cannot anticipate its failure. 

It has been a matter of surprise to us, 
as well as regret, that the Orations of 
Cicero should be so carefully excluded, 
as they appear to be, from the course of 
study in our schools—Class after Class 
in the best of our Public Academies, are 
exercised to and fro in the Entrance 
Course “ usque ad nauseam ;” they are 
made up to pass muster at a necessarily 
hurried examination; and few, if any, 
will be found to evince in after life, that 
taste for the exquisite beauties of clas- 
sical literature, which, if cultivated wise- 
ly, and properly attended to during the 
pupil’s early years, would have subse- 
quently induced him to pursue as a plea- 
sure, what, as it is, he feels inclined to 
shun with disgust. Such abuses ought 
to be looked to; nor should Cicero and 
Demosthenes be kept out of the young 
student’s way until he is sick and tired 
of the respective languages, by the weari- 
some repetition of other less interesting 
and less important authors, 

To return to our Editor—He has 
given copious and valuable introductions 
to the several orations, which, we may as 
well mention here, are in the English 
language, as well as his notes; Mr. 
M‘Kay having judiciously avoided the 
“ obscurum per obscurius” principle, which 
seems to have influenced not a few 
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among modern as well as ancient com- 
mentators, of noting in Latin. In these 
introductions, all the important histori- 
cal facts, connected with the succeeding 
Oration, are comprehensively and lumi- 
nously stated, and the matter of the 
Oration thus clearly analysed. 

We had intended to select a few pas- 
sages with the accompanying notes, in 
proof of what we have advanced in fa- 
vour of this truly valuable work, but our 
limits are already exceeded, and it would 
be, further, unfair to the Editor to make 
any but a large selection from a volume 
of such consequence. It is enough to 
say, that the most careless or superficial 
observer must be struck with the truth 
of what we have asserted, if he devotes 
the slightest attention to the book itself. 
It has been brought out in a manner re- 
flecting the highest credit upon the pub- 
lisher also, a matter, in our judgment, of 
extreme consequence. The typography 
is remarkably accurate. 

It is not generally known, that the 
Oration for Deiotarus is to be read in 
fature, instead of that for Marcellus---a 
circumstance which we have thought fit 
to state before concluding, as it may be 
a matter of surprise to those who have 
not been yet acquainted with the object 
of the change. 

The genuineness of the Oration for 
Marcellus has been much questioned ; 
and with apparently good reason ; at all 
events, it is much inferior to that for 
Deiotarus, which carries upon it a much 
more obvious impress of the great master- 
hand, and has, therefore, with great pro- 
priety been introduced, We understand 
that a translation of the Orations also by 
Mr. M‘Kay, is now in progress, and will 
be shortly published. 








Tales of my Country, by the Author of “A 
Visit to my Birth-Place.”” Small 8vo. Dub- 
lin, 1833, 

This little volume comes to us with 
many recommendations. Its profits are 
sanctified, by the use to which the gene- 
rous authoress has dedicated them. To 
minister to the wants of Ireland's insulted 
and impoverished clergy, she has taken up 
her pen—and talent, we had almost said 
genius, presents these Tales of my Coun- 
try an offering upon the altar of our ve- 
nerable but persecuted church. It is, too, 
the production of a lady—an Irish lady— 
our heart warms despite the sternness of 
criticism to our fair countrywoman, and 
we can assure our female subscribers and 
admirers, that whenever a book by a lady 
comes before us for our authoritative 
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judgment, and seems in trembling antici- 
pation to await the fiat of its fate, we 
think on them, and the severity of the 
critic is gone, and we treat with partiality 
the literary essays of all of the angelic 
sex—Miladi Morgan—and that odious, 
because masculine, Miss Martineau, being 
always excepted. But the amiable lady 
whose pen has produced the volume be- 
fore us, employs her time and her talents 
in other pursuits than in disseminating 
dogmas subversive of religion and of na- 
ture. To those who love real piety, 
clothed in a simple and yet often beauti- 
ful garb, we may safely recommend this 
volume. There is pathos, there is wild- 
ness, there is romance, all that strange 
mixture which we might expect in tales 
of our country, our beloved country. 
“Scene of every wild commotion, 
Land of murder and of mirth.” 

The story of Rose Mulroon is deeply 
interesting, and is, perhaps, the best in 
the book. Sketched, we believe, from 
real life, all those tales possess the marks 
of genuineness and truth. We could only 
wish that, even at the expense of a little 
of that truth, the page that tells the tale 
of our peasantry had not been so often 
marked with blood. But this purple 
colouring makes the picture the truer, 
and it is by the dissemination of the prin- 
ciples inculcated in this volume, by the 
preaching of the Gospel of peace, that 
we believe Ireland can be civilized. Our 
heart sighs for the time when religion 
pure and undefiled shall have raised its 
standard in every glen and valley of the 
Emerald Isle, and the midnight mur- 
derer and the noon-day marauder be 
changed by its blessed influence into the 
peaceable and industrious, because the 
Bible-reading peasant. 

We have heard “ Tales of my Coun- 
try” censured, as exhibiting, on the part 
of the authoress, an unpardonable degree 
of egotism, and it may be so. She in- 
introduces herself frequently in too un- 
amiable a point. We are sure we have 
never seen her in private, the morose and 
moping female which she would fain pass 
herself for, in the description of her in- 
terview with her friends. But, indepen- 
dent of this, she comes unnecessarily upon 
the stage-—when next she writes she 
should not bring either herself or her 
bonnet so prominently forward. But 
she is a woman, and her vanity is her 
misfortune and not her fault; it is the 
attribute of her sex; and without mean- 
ing to minister to that vanity, we may 
safely tell those whom we have heard 
bitter in their censures of it, that when 
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they have written as much, and as well as 
the authoress of “ Visit to my Birth 
Place,” and “ Early Recollections,” we 
will excuse in them, too, a great deal of 
vanity and of egotism. 





True Stories from the History of Ireland, by 
J- J, M‘Gregor. Third Series, containing the 
Memorabilia of Ireland under the Stuarts. 
18mo. Dublin, 1833. 

Memorabilia, indeed! The glorious 
gleams of sunshine on the history of a 
Jand clouded by guilt and crime. The 
Siege of Derry---the Battle of the Boyne 
---Hurrah! our heart dances with exul- 
tation at the very sound. The victory 
of freedom and Protestantism---the down- 
fal of tyranny and Popery. Hurra, hur- 
ra! Now, for an Orange flag to wave 
despite of Stanley’s Bill---three cheers 
for our Glorious William, who delivered 
us from Pope and Popery. The battle 
may be to be fought again---and we are 
ready. Derry and the Boyne, and En- 
niskillen, be our watch-word, the Orange 
---yes the proscribed Orange flag our 
banner ; and though there be millions 
against us in war, we will transmit unim- 
paired to our children,the inheritance which 
our fathers purchased with their blood. 

But hush, we are forgetting our dig- 
nity. The enthusiasm of the Orange- 
man must be merged in the austere 
gravity of the critic. We must compose 
our blood, and putting on our spectacles, 
calmly review the contents of Mr. 
M‘Gregor’s Book, whose very title has 
excited those wild emotions. It is good. 
It conveys information of which no Irish 
child, and no Irish man or woman should 
be ignorant, There are detailed in these 
pages, scenes from our history at once 
deeply instructive and highly entertain- 
ing---and of the History of Ireland, little, 
much too little, is generally known.--- 
This work is written in an impartial 
manner. We were at times half-disposed 
to get angry with the man who could 
coolly describe the Siege of Derry, or the 
Battle of the Boyne; but reflection tells 
us that the impartiality of history should 
be unimpassioned ; and our judgment 
praises this little volnme for the very 
quality which our heart at first condemn- 
ed---cordially then do we recommend 
these stories to all whom our opinion can 
influence. The style is generally pure, 
and the narratives spirited—-and for giving 
a comprehensive view of the History of 
the period of which it treats, there is no 
book equal to it, in accuracy, fidelity, and 
impartiality. 

What put it into Mr. M:Gregor's 
head to speak of a River Tynn dividing 
the Counties of Donegal and Tyrone-- 
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the mistake is a slight one, perhaps it is 
chargeable upon the Printer---but we, 
who have stood on the banks of ‘the wild 
and romantic FyNn, and still love the 
memory of its live waters and its rocky 
bed, could not help correcting it. 





A Comprehensive Classical Atlas, with a Me- 
moir, drawn and engraved from the best autho- 
rities by William Murphy. Edinburgh : Stir- 
ling and Kenny, aud Whittaker, Treacher 
and Arnot, London. 

This is, without exception, one of the 
most beautiful and comprehensive ma- 
nuals upon the subject of Ancient Geo- 
graphy, that we have ever met with.— 
The Maps are executed with extraordi- 
nary neatness and fidelity ; the references, 
in which are to be found both ancient and 
modern names of the various countries, 
are copious and satisfactory; and the 
Memoir upon Ancient Geography, which 
opens the work, is full of the most inter- 
esting and instructive matter. It is, in 
fact, one of the cheapest and most elegant 
little treatises which can be had—It is as 
good, if not better, than the Maps by 
Cellarius, and contains a quantity of the 
most important letter-press, besides. Its 
size is also extremely convenient; in 
short, it is a work which the students in 
either Classics or Divinity should never 
be without. It is admirably adapted also 
for general use in Public Seminaries, for 
which purpose it has been professedly 
published. 





ASystem of Geography on a new and easy plan, 
from the latest and best authorities, including 
also the Elements of Astronomy, an account of 
the Solar System, &c., by Thomas Ewing, 
Teacher of Elocution, &c. Edinburgh, Oliver 
and Boyd, and Simpkin and Marshail, London, 


When a book has arrived at a four- 
teenth edition, the mere mention of the 
fact will say more in its praise than the 
most laboured panegyric. But not to 
abandon altogether our critical duties we 
will add to the foregoing fact, that the 
extraordinary success of Mr. Ewing’s 
book is, in our judgment, just what its 
merits had a right to expect. It is one of 
the very best systems of geography for 
the adult as well as the young that we 
ever saw constructed. The plan is clear, 
simple, and comprehensive; the scientific 
portion of it especially, so far from being 
set forward in that difficult form which 
might deter the beginner, is admirably 
calculated to attract his attention and 
reward his pains. The maps are admir- 
ably executed with great neatness and 
fidelity, and the vocabulary at the end 
forms a most important addition to the 
work. We recommend it, as indispensi- 
ble in its peculiar department, to both 
schools and families. 
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Poems, narrative and lyrical, by William Mo- 
therwell, Glasgow ; David Robertson, Tron- 
gate; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; Long- 
man and Co., London. 

There is scarcely a greater variety at 
the present day than a volume of poems, 
which can be perused from beginning to 
end without a closing ejaculation from the 
reader, that “it is all barren.” The 
gaudy colouring of a glowing verbiage, 
and an almost cloying sweetness of sound, 
are generally considered as reasonable 
equivalents for genuine feeling and com- 
mon sense, Simplicity is not merely dis- 
regarded as a non-essential in metrical 
composition, but it is shrunk from as cri- 
minal; and the admirable effusions of 
former times, which confessedly owe their 
principal celebrity to this necessary ingre- 
dient, are looked upon as too old-fa- 
shioned for consideration, much less imi- 
tation, by the more refined disciples of 
our modern schools, who, with the bad 
taste of a blundering architect aim at ori- 
ginality of design, while they are, in fact, 
only confounding ‘all existing styles to 
produce a new order of confusion. 

The difficulty of adhering to a model, 
from which it ought to be considered un- 
pardonable to deviate, is in no instance 
more observable than in the case of short 
pieces of poetry. The subjects are va- 
rious of necessity, but the style need not 
be culpably so from choice. Whence hap- 
pens it that the admirers of Burns can 
decide with as much certainty upon the 
questioned productions of his hitherto un- 
rivalled muse, as an experienced artist 
can, at a glance, detect the master-hand 
of a Salvator ora Claude? Would this 
be equally practicable if his poems were 
disfigured, and their unity destroyed by 
the affected conceits, and sentimental de- 
clamation, which prevail throughout his 
letters to Clarinda? For ourselves, we 
feel satisfied that we should make a bold 
guess at an original of Robert Gilfillan’s, 
the only poet we should venture to con- 
trast with Burns, and whose fame, if he 
goes on “from strength to strength,” 
may yet be as deservedly and widely 
spread. It is obvious whence this faculty 
of a ready discernment cannot fail to 
arise ; nature, who is in reality “ simplex 
munditiis,” has been their chief study ; 
and while those respective authors have 
severally pourtrayed her beautiful pro- 
portions in the rich tints of their peculiar 
fancies, guided by the bias of their dif- 
ferent tastes, still the subject is one and 
the same ; not any two, of a hundred 
pencils, will agree in the designing of a 
summer sky; but however varied the 
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hues may be, or the positions of the 
clouds, the blue arch upon which they 
seem to rest, in such varied relief, will 
be the same with all, rich, and, in its very 
monotony, sublime. 

We must except the author of the 
poems, now under consideration, from 
the number of those whom we have 
thought proper to censure, and rank him, 
as he deserves, with those whose good 
taste and ability it shall be our study, 
when we meet with, tocommend. We 
would, in truth, apply to his collection 
the title, which he disavows with mo- 
desty, however his ambition might lead 
him to aspire to deserve it, and pronounce 
his poetical miscellany to be “ A posie of 
gelly flowers, eche differing from other 
in colour and odour, yet all swete.” This 
high order of poetical ability is equally 
evidenced in his martial and amatory 
strains. In the former he has aimed at 
novelty, and, what falls to the lot of few 
who chew the laurel, he has succeeded to 
perfection; in the latter, he has gone 
over the trite ground of the tender pas- 
sions with a delicacy and taste in expres- 
sion, and a feelingness and tact in senti- 
ment, which present in a new and inte- 
resting point of view the successive 
changes of love’s April day. Want of 
space precludes our adverting more par- 
ticularly to the several pieces in the vo- 
lume, or extracting proofs of what we 
have advanced in our author’s praise, 
from the garland of his own sweet poesie. 
We would refer the reader to the work 
itself, and to the poem entitled “ Jeannie 
Morison,” as the best comment upon the 
general merits of the work. 


A Discourse on National Establishments of Chris- 
tianity ; illustrating their consistency with the 
spiritual nature of Christ’s Kingdom—their 
warrant from the Word of God, and their ne- 
cessity to the Safety of States. By Michael 
Willis, A.M. Minister of the Gospel, Glasgow. 
M. Ocxe, Glasgow, 1833. 

This is a little volume, consisting of 
the matter of a sermon, preached some 
time ago, by the very talented author, 
and now presented to the public in the 
more popular form of an Essay or Trea- 
tise. We would, that in these times, 
all who shrink from the tempest raging 
against our church, would take the trou- 
ble to consider any one of the three great 
divisions set forth in the title. Let those 
who, in the fervour of an over zeal, doubt 
the consistency of an establishment with 
the spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom, 
read the first few sections of this work,.— 
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let the sceptics of the divine warrant of an 
establishment, read and lay to heart the 
second division ; and let all who, in these 
days of political profligacy, seek to sever, 
as unholy, the great union of Church and 
State, read, mark, and learn, the closing 
sections of this able volume ; we will not 
promise, that from the perusal of this, or 
any other work, we shall convert the 
blood-hounds of reform, into the vigilant 
guards of our palladium—no, we but too 
well know of what stuff tne hearts of 
these men are made, but to the honest in- 
quirer we will almost ensure conviction of 
the truths here set forward. One point 
of excellence in this volume, we may not 
pass over, that is, the admirable and per- 
spicuous arrangement of the arguments. 
An analysis of these might stand thus :--- 
in his first section, Mr. Willis neutralises 
the argument alleged against establish- 
ments, from these words, “ My kingdom 
is not of this world,” &c. &c. secondly, 
he states the proper grounds on which 
these may be advocated ; thirdly, confirms 
his argument by a reference to the nature 
of civil government, and by the admissions 
of his opponents with regard to the sab- 
bath law. He then adduces the argu- 
ments from the Old Testament, pro- 
ceeds to vindicate the consistency of esta- 
blishments with the New Testament law, 
then examines the bearing of history on 
the question, and concludes with a 
comprehonsive view of the natural work- 
ings and consequences of the non-esta- 
blishment system, This arrangement 
will, we think, be generally allowed to 
be most lucid, and we really lament that 
our limits will preclude our having the 
pleasure of making any extracts. Had 
We space we, as laymen, would turn to 
the chapter on “ Facts and History,” 
number seven, in which Mr. Willis com- 
pletely upsets the old common question, 
“ Why, if an establishment of Christia- 
nity be necessary, was the church allowed 
to remain without it during the first 
three centuries, when, if it ever required 
support, it must have been then” Some 
may ask, why has Mr. Willis come for- 
ward at all; were there not enough, and 
to spare, of combatants in the field? We 
answer, many there are, but few so use- 
ful, and for his right of speaking, in de- 
fence of national establishments, take his 
own prefatory words :---“ They are na- 
** tional institutions, and every Briton 
« has a right to seek their removal, if he 
“ can prove them injurious—their amend- 
« ment if he thinks them corrupt---their 
* permanency, if he can shew that they 
“ are scriptural and useful.” 
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Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No, XII. Nubia 
and Abyssinia; comprehending their Civil 
History, Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Litera- 
tuge, and Natural History, By the Rev. Mi- 
chael Russell, L.L.D, Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


Every succeeding Number of this ad- 
mirable work justifies us in the correct- 
ness of the anticipations we had formed 
of it from itscommencement. Subjects of 
the highest importance and most consi- 
derable interest have been most ably and 
efficiently dealt with by the most accom- 
plished writers; so much so, that the 
several volumes of this delightful series 
cannot fail to be regarded as standard 
treatises upon the various matters on 
which respectively they profess to afford 
the fullest and most satisfactory informa- 
tion, The volume before us contains a 
full and most agreeably instructive ac- 
count of Nubia and Abyssinia, with a 
clear and comprehensive detail of the 
various peculiarities of these, hitherto, but 
little known countries. 

In his Introduction, the writer ac- 
counts satisfactorily for the indifferent 
degree of knowledge at which we have 
been enabled to arrive with regard to the 
history of Ethiopia, and so judiciously 
contrasts the discoveries of some travel- 
lers with the hypotheses of others, that 
he awakens the curiosity of the reader to 
be made acquainted with the well drawn 
deductions of the talented author himself. 
He then proceeds to present us with the 
geographical outlines of Nubia and Abys- 
sinia, from which we extract the follow- 
ing account of the King of Senaar :— 

“« We were presented to the king the 
day after our arrival. The first thing 
was to make us put off our shoes: this 
is a point of ceremony which all strangers 
must observe; for as to the native sub- 
jects of that prince, they never appear 
before him but barefooted. We entered 
immediately after intoa large court paved 
with little square tiles of different co- 
lours, after the manner of Fayence. 
Round it stood the guards armed with 
lances. When we had almost passed over 
the court they obliged us to stop short 
before a stone, which is near to an open 
hall where the king usually gives au- 
dience to ambassadors. ‘There we sa- 
luted the king according to the custom 
of the country, falling upon our knees 
and thrice kissing the ground. That 
prince is nineteen years of age, black, but 
well shaped and of a majestic presence, 
not having thick lips nor flat nose like 
the most of the people. He was seated 
upon a rich bed under a canopy, with his 
legs across after the Oriental fashion ; 
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and round him twenty old men seated 
after the same manner, but somewhat 
lower. He was clothed in a long vest 
embroidered with gold, and girt with a 
kind of scarf made of fine calico. He 
had a white turban on his head; and the 
old men were clad much after the same 
manner. At the entrance of the hall, 
the prime minister standing complimented 
the king in our names, and delivered back 
his answer to us. Then we saluted the 
prince a second time, as we had done in 
the court, and we presented him with 
some crystals and other curiosities of 
Europe, which he graciously accepted. 
He ordered his guards to attend us to 
our lodgings, and afterwards sent us great 
vessels filled with butter, honey, and 
other refreshments; and moreover two 
oxen and sheep. 

And in the architectural monuments 
we find the following fine description of 
the celebrated excavated temple of Ebsam- 
boul: — 

« But of all the temples belong- 
ing to the class of excavations that 
of Ebsamboul is by far the most 
striking. The desert in the course of 
centuries had so completely overwhelmed 
it with sand, that nothing more appeared 
to the eye of a traveller through Nubia 
than the bust of one of the colossal figures 
which were placed in front of the entrance. 
The dimensions of this statue were, how- 
ever, so great as to excite a deep feeling 
of curiosity among all who examined it. 
Finati, who was in the service of Mr, 
Bankes, relates, than when he stood upon 
a level with the necklace he could hardly 
reach the beard, while one of the sailors 
climbed and sat across upon the ear; yet 
the countenance, he adds, seen at its 
proper distance, appeared very beautiful. 

« Ata later date a party, consisting of 
Mr. Belzoni, Captains Irby and Mangles, 
Giovanni himself, who attended in cha- 
raeter of janizary, and two servants, un- 
dertook to remove the sand so far at least 
as to ascertain whether there were a door 
or any other access to the interior. They 
continued working day after day in the sand, 
from sunrise until after dark, relieving 
each other in turn every four hours, and 
stripping to the skin for the exertion, 
Some of the number, says Finati, and 
especially the two captains, did each with 
his own hands the work of ten Nubians, 

«« After a continuance of these exertions 
and many privations upwards of 3 weeks, 
a corner of the doorway at length became 
visible, At that very moment, when 
fresh clamours and new disputes were 
going on with the natives, Finati, being 
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the slenderest of the party, crept through 
into the interior, and was thus perhaps, as 
he himself remarks, the first that entered 
it for a thousand years. Unlike all the 
other grottos in Egypt and Nubia, its 
atmosphere, instead of presenting a re- 
freshing coolness, was a hot and dam 
vapour, resembling that of a Turkish 
bath, and so penetrating, that paper soon 
became as much saturated with moisture 
as if it had been dropped into the river. 
It was, however, a consoling as well as an 
unexpected circumstance, that the run of 
sand extended but a very little inside the 
door, while the remainder of the cham- 
bers mere clear and unencumbered. 

“ The first impression convinced them 
that it was evidently a very large place; 
but their astonishment increased when 
they found it to be one of the most mag- 
nificent of temples, enriched with beauti- 
ful intaglios, paintings, and colossal figures, 
The pronaos is fifty-seven feet long and 
fifty-two wide, supported by two rows of 
square pillars in a straight line from the 
front to the door of the sekos. Each 
pillar has a figure not unlike those of 
Medinet Abou, finely executed, and very 
little injured by time. The tops of their 
turbans reach the ceiling, which is about 
thirty feet high; the pillars are five feet 
and a half square. Both these and the 
walls are covered with splendid carvings, 
the style of which is somewhat superior, 
or at least bolder than that of any in 
Egypt, not only in the workmanship, but 
also in the subjects. They exhibit bat- 
tles, storming of castles, triumphs over 
enemies, and numerous sacrifices. Some 
of the colours are much injured by the 
close and heated atmosphere, the tempe- 
rature of which was so great, that the 
thermometer must have risen to a hundred 
and thirty degrees.” 

The marriage usages of these nations, 
and their extraordinary superstitions are 
very interesting : 

“ The usage at the marriage of a 
prince or princess is described in these 
terms: The match having been previous- 
ly settled according to the views of the 
court, preparations are made for the fes- 
tival, which is generally held during the 
rainy season, while the country is secure 
and abandoned to pleasure. The king 
being seated on his throne in the large 
hall of audience, the parties are intro- 
duced into his presence with their respec- 
tiveattendants. After kissing his hand 
they are magnificently clothed in dresses 
of brocade or other rich stuffs, The 
crown is sometimes set on their heads ; 
they receive the benediction of the Kees 
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Hatze, or royal almoner; after which 
they retire clothed with the caftan. 
Having mounted horses given them by 
his majesty, they ride in great state, in 
the midst of loud acclamations, to the 
house of the husband. A dinner is pre- 
pared, in the course of which many oxen 
are slaughtered at the door in order to 
furnish brind, which is served up reeking 
and quivering from the body of the 
animal. Deep drinking then commences, 
in which the ladies and gentlemen indulge 
to a degree which to a European appears 
altogether incredible, These marriages, 
it is added, are by no means permanent ; 
many of the Ozoros entering into new 
engagements as often as they please, and 
dissolving the preceding contract at the 
suggestion of convenience and fancy. 

«« Pearce mentions a singular practice, 
which he remarks might appear fabulous 
to any one who had not witnessed it. 
When a woman has lost two or three 
children by death, she is induced, in the 
hope of saving the life of another just 
born, to cut a piece from the tip of the 
left ear, roll it up in a piece of bread and 
swallow it. ‘For some time,’ says he, 
* I was at a loss to conjecture the reason 
why a number of grown people of my 
acquaintance had one ear cut ; and when 
told the truth I could scarcely believe it, 
till I went into the house of a neighbour, 
though contrary to custom, purposely to 
see the operation. An old woman cut 
off the tip of the ear, and put it into a bit 
of cold cooked victuals called sherro, 
when the mother of the infant opened 
her mouth to receive it, and swallowed it, 
pronouning the words, ‘In the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost!” 
They have recourse to many other super- 
stitious and whimsical practices to pre- 
vent children from dying.” 

This excellent volume concludes with 
& most interesting chapter on Zoology, 
and one on Botany, for which the writer 
professes himself indebted to the eminent 
Naturalists Mr. Wilson and Dr. Greville, 
and which serve to complete the stock of 
information which Mr. Russell has af- 
forded us in his most ably executed work. 
We look forward with anxiety to the 
next Number of this mosi deserving and 
successful Series. 


ON THE RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
TRACKING BOATS ON CANALS, 


The attention of the public has been 
lately a good deal occupied with the dis- 
covery made, and now fully established, 
by the persevering exertions*® of Mr. 
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Graham of Glasgow, and Mr. Houston 
of Johnstone, that boats of a peculiar 
construction, can be drawn along a canal 
at the rate of from eight to fifteen British 
miles an hour, without producing any 
wave or swell in front, and unaccompa- 
nied with a surge on the sides injurious 
to the banks. As the subject has given 
rise to much enquiry and examination, 
we may be permitted to offer a few prac- 
tical observations, and to attempt some 
explanation of the causes of these extra- 
ordinary results, 

We have always observed, that when 
one of the passenger boats, hitherto in 
use on canals, is drawn at the rate of 
four or five miles an hour, the water is 
raised more or less in front, a wave or 
swell is maintained at the bow, falling 
gradually towards the midships, whence 
to the stern a corresponding depression, 
or hollow is formed, and a surge or bro- 
ken and abrupt wave follows the boat, 
tearing the bank on either side. This 
effect is obviously produced by the bow 
of the boat displacing and putting in mo- 
tion those parts of the opposing fluid, 
with which it comes in immediate con- 
tact, and of course, the broader and fuller 
the bow is, or the greater its transverse 
section, the greater the quantity of water 
thus acted upon. The fluid, so displaced, 
is driven forward in lines, diverging from 
the centre, and encountering the resis- 
tance of the mass of water in front, as 
well as the lateral resistance of the banks, 
from the swell or wave across the canal, 
correspondent with which, the hollow or 
trough is also formed from side to side ; 
and, while the hinder part of the boat 
sinks into this hollow, the forepart is 
raised, so that the vessel, in this position, 
is drawn up an inclined plane, or against 
a current, which presents a resistance 
proportionate to the power of draught, 
and which resistance increases in a ratio 
much greater than any actual increase of 
such power, but varies according to the 
changing circumstances of breadth and 
depth of canal, as well as of size and 
form of boat; and, it must be obvious, 
that the rapidity and injurious effect of 
the succeeding wave is regulated by the 
quantity so displaced and packed up at 
the base; and that the current of this 
surge, as it rushes onwards to restore the 
level of the water, must be longitudinal, 
in the same direction of the displacement. 
The effect produced by one of the Scotch 
boats when drawn at a slow rate, we 
have observed to be nearly the same as 
that we have now described. 

But when one of these newly con- 
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structed boats is drawn gt the rate of 
eight miles an hour, the wave at the 
bow disappears altogether, and instead 
thereof, a long and gradually elevated 
wave, or rather swell, varying in length 
and height according to the breadth of 
the canal, is formed, and maintained in 
motion along the bauk opposite the mid- 
ships of the boat, on each side, receding 
more astern when the speed is further 
increased; or, when the boat with the 
same velocity passes into a wider part, 
and advancing towards the bow when the 
speed is abated ; or, when the boat at the 
same rate passes into a narrower part. 
But, not being calculated from its form 
or motion to produce any visible injury 
to the banks, unless in places the most 
contracted in breadth, which, we believe, 
in all well constructed canals, are lined 
with stone. An eddy is formed close 
behind the rudder, and numerous narrow 
waves flow from astern of the midships, 
like a lengthened tail, diverging to each 
bank, along which they pass in quick 
succession, but so spread and lowered, as 
to produce in their progress a very slight 
effect on the banks, even in narrow parts ; 
but making in wide water scarcely any 
perceptible impression. We understand 
it has been proved by experiment with a 
dynamometer, that the actual force em- 
ployed by the horses in pulling the boat 
at the greatest speed, is less than at the 
slower rates, which, indeed, appears evi- 
dent to a common observer, as the tow 
rope, or trackline slackens as the speed 
increases; and we also observed, that 
when the horses suddenly cease pulling, 
the boat is brought up and stopped in a 
very short distance. 

The extraordinary results we have 
attempted to describe, are attributed to 
the boat’s being raised, in a certain de- 
gree, out of the water, and to her being 
drawn more upon the surface, and thus 
displacing less water when in rapid, than 
in slow motion. But this theory, we 
confess, appears contradicted by these 
facts:—Ist, That at the highest degree 
of velocity, the swell in front not merely 
diminishes, but ceases. 2ndly, That, 
although we have ascertained by experi- 
ment, that the boat when in most rapid 
motion, is raised in a slight degree, yet, 
this buoyancy is by no means sufficient 
to account for the effect produced. As, 
Sdly, this effect takes place alike with 
the weight of one hundred, and that of 
ten passengers on board ; alike, when the 
boat sinks twenty inches, or when she 
draws but six inches water. We now, 
with much deference, offer the opinion 
that the effects observable are entirely 
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owing to the change which the more rapid 
motion of a peculiarly constructed body 
produces, in the direction of the displace- 
ment of the water. 

Much observation has led us to conclude 
that when the long, narrow, and finely 
tapered boat we have seen plying on the 
Ardrossan canal, is drawn forward at the 
rate of from eight to ten miles an hour, 
it acts likea wedge, dividing and cleaving 
asunder the body of water throughout its 
centre. That the displaced fluid, instead 
of being pushed forward in longitudinal 
lines, and formed into an opposing wave 
across the bow, is acted upon /aterally, 
and thrown from the centre to each bank, 
in lines, forming nearly right angles with 
the sides of the boat; that thereby is 
produced and maintained, on each hand, 
the lengthened wave or swell, which, as 
it flows onwards with the boat, continues 
at its greatest height along the bank, and 
is depressed in the middle of. the canal ; 
that the boat thus moves along a valley or 
hollow ; that to fill up this hollow, the 
lateral swells constantly fall inwards 
towards the stern; that the whole of the 
displaced water being thus disposed of on 
the sides, occasions the total disappearance 
of the water in front ; that as the lateral 
swells afford a constant supply for replac- 
ing the fluid, a small portion, if any, is 
required from the stern to restore the 
natural level, and therefore the surge, 
which in other cases follows the boat for 
that purpose, nearly ceases ; that the hol- 
low or valley in the centre of the canal 
being longitudinal, the boat (as we have 
proved by a plummet) swims nearly pa- 
rallel to water level,, or rather, when 
under most rapid way, inclines downwards 
by the bow, in consequence of the stern- 
ward recession of the swell, to which we 
have before alluded; that this latter 
circumstance is sufficient. to account for 
the draught of the horses being dimi- 
nished, and the trackline becoming slack 
at the highest velocities; that when the 
horses cease pulling, the swell resumes 
its level across the canal, flows onwards 
in a full, round wave, and is seen far 
ahead, finally to subside ; that the effect 
of this wave, as it thus moves forward, 
in raising the forepart and depressing the 
stern, may account for the short space in 
which the boat is brought up or stopped ; 
and, that the considerable dimensions of 
this wave, afford additional evidence that 
there is little, if any diminution in the 
quantity of water removed at the higher 
rates of velocity; and that the remark- 
able change produced is attributable 
solely to ghe new direction given to the 
displaced fluid. 








